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Editor  &  publisher 


Tbm  Fitzpatrick 
wins  a  Pulitzer. 


best  of  the 
Front  Page 
tradition 


That’s  Sun-Times  reporter  Tom  Fitzpatrick,  an  individualist  with  supreme 
confidence.  Time  magazine  describes  him  as  a  character  straight  from  the 
typewriters  of  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  MacArthur— reporting,  writing,  and 
brawling  in  the  best  Front  Page  tradition. 

In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  Fitzpatrick  took  to  the  streets  of  Chicago  to 
report  the  violence  of  youthful  radicals.  He  stayed  with  the  demonstrators  as 
they  raced  through  the  streets  commiting  acts  of  vandalism. 

Then,  working  against  a  40-minute  deadline,  “Fitz"  wrote  “A  Wild  Night's 
Ride  with  SDS.”  It  was  judged  the  top  local  reporting  story  of  the  year.  An 
hour  before  the  Pulitzer  awards  became  known,  Fitz  said,  with  his  tongue 
firmly  in  cheek:  “If  this  contest  isn't  rigged,  1  think  I'm  going  to  win.” 

Tom  Fitzpatrick’s  reporting  technique  is  typical  of  the  bright,  colorful  writing 
readers  have  come  to  expect  from  the  Sun-Times.  Another  reason  why  we’re 
called  The  Bright  One. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 
INCORPORATED 

unleashes  the  next 
generation  phototypesetter... 


COMPUTED  ACTUATED  TYPESETTER 


Born  to  link  advanced  electronic  and  optical  technology  with  modern  general-purpose  computer- 
aided  typesetting  techniques,  the  C/A/T’s  nine  lives  will  work  for  you. 


Fiber  Optics  with  unique  Image  Enhancer  feature  provides  for 
high-quality  typographic  images  of  even  density  in  all  point  sizes. 

The  C/A/T  purrs  along  at  over  50  newspaper  lines  per  minute. 

Mixes  four  non-duplexed  typefaces  in  nine  point  sizes . . . 
unlimited  in-line  mixing  of  faces  and  sizes. 

Tape  control  of  all  typographic  functions— typeface,  point 
size,  measure  (to  47  picas],  and  leading. 

High  reliability  is  assured  through  the  use  of  first-quality  medium 
scale  integrated  (MSI)  electronic  components . . .  complete 
control  logic  housed  on  one  easily-accessed  8"xll"  card. 

The  C/A/T  is  free  of  environmental  restrictions.  A  broad 
ambient  temperature  range  (32°F  to  120°F]  and  internally- 
regulated  power  supplies  permit  the  C/A/T  to  run  where 
the  action  is. 

2",  3",  6"  and  8"  stabilization  paper  and  short  cassette  leaders 
maximize  photo  material  utilization. 

The  C/A/T  occupies  less  than  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space . . . 
can  be  operated  against  a  wall.  All  operating  and  maintenance 
accesses  are  from  the  front. 

A  fully  operational  C/A/T,  with  four  typefaces  and 
nine  lenses  can  be  purring  in  your  composing 
room  for  under  $17,000. 


V' 


GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC./217  JACKSON  ST./LOWELL,  MASS.  "isr,L>  /  (»;iT)  ir.;>-2ili 


The  headlines  below 
may  be  a  bit  confusing 
to  you  if  you’re  not 
from  Maryland.  Any 
native  Marylander 
would  understand  them 
at  once,  and  we've  run 
them  all  at  one  time  or 
another. 

To  reach  Marylanders, 
you  have  to  reach  them 


in  the  medium  that 
speaks  their  language: 
newspapers.  More 
particularly.  The 
Sunpapers. 

We  carry  70%  of  all 
Metropolitan  Baltimore 
newspaper  advertising; 
90%  of  real  estate 
display  advertising; 
72%  of  new  car 
advertising;  and  70% 


of  all  classified  ads. 

We  lead  in  19  out  of  20 
Media  Records 
categories  because 
we're  read  by  the 
people  who  buy. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives; 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A 
Ormsbee.  Member,  Newspaper  I. 


li  _ _ _ 


FIRE  AT  clwnsWpoUjSI^ 


>  Murvland  fund  raising  event 


l(You  eat  roast  beef  at  a  bull  ruasi 
lia  favorite  Maryland  fund  raising 


VjIV/VJIs  •  _ _ _ Twhile  on 

■■omd.ip 


. —  «0y, .  y„,  rhT,  roiuidi 

PRFVENTS  yoking 


,  nDC\/CKlT<;  YOKIt 
hqkeyjmn  J?REyE_|L,,  „  ^ 

^^*g?®flpjV'-rabs  Picket  City  Hall 
^1^1!?  Pjiotest  Stable  Closine- 

are  street  rrv.';:::i:::::7rrr- — — — ^ 


veRltabl®  from'hoKedSwn  jB*''*'"" /ruit  and 

mto  .rouble  wi.h  the  Healt'h"  ‘ptLS.; 


designed  to  produce  the  new  TV  HHAGAZINES 

IVz"  Wide 

NOW  BEING 
PUBLISHED  BY 
MOST  DAILIES . . . 


Ads  are  read  daily 


Cole  101 


OHARTER-FOLDER  A 


48  pages 
24,000  copies  per  hour 


Can  be  Installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


There’s 


no  end 


of  the  line 


at 


Union 


Pacific 


There's 


no  end 


of  the  line 


at 


Union 


Pacific 


There's 


no  end 


of  the  line 


at 


THERE’S 
NO  END 
OF  THE 

LINE  at 

Union  Pacific 

FOR  ROUND  THE 
CLOCK  FACTS, 
FIGURES  &  PHOTOS. 


union 


Pacific 


Union  Pacific 
Public 
Relations 
Department 


PHONE: 

OMAHA 

Barry  B  Combs  1402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  SIrorney  15031  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

H  J  Forbes  12131  685-4350 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
C  R  Rocirwell  (801)363-1544 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
W  G  Burden  1212)  593-1700  or 
Ridgewood.  N  J  1201 )  445-0340 


ED  C.  SCHAFER 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Omaha,  Nebr  68102 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

14-16— Idaho-Utah  (Spokatne)  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City. 

14-17 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Belmont,  Cape  Cod. 

14-19 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 26 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  newspaper  executives  (under 
50.000).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

15- 17 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Northern  Hotel,  Billings.  Montana. 

15-19 — Seminar  for  Newsmen.  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

17- 2(1 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

18- 20 — Texas  Association.  Astroworld  Hotel,  Houston. 

18-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Dunes,  Lincoln  City. 

18-20 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Del 
Monte  Hyatt  House,  Monterey. 

18- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Americano  Motel, 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

19 —  Photo  Clinic,  New  York  Press  Association.  Syracuse  University. 

19 — California-Nevada  Assoclaled  Press  News  Executives  Council,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-20 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial  Association.  Hidden  Valley, 
Gaylord,  Michigan. 

19-20- — California  Editors  Conference  of  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-20 — Cregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Dunes,  Lincoln  City. 

19-21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel.  Spring  Lake, 
N.J. 

21-25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Radis- 
son  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21- 26— American  Newspaper  Guild.  Washington  Plara  Hotel,  Seattle. 

23- 27 — National  Confederation  of  Press  Women.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New 
Crleans. 

24- 27 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Stuckey's  Carriage  Inn,  Jekyll  Island. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines.  Des 
Moines. 

25- 28 — Alabama  Press  Association  Work/Study  Mission  to  Acapulco  and 
Mexico  City. 

28-30— N  ew  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Gideon  Putnam 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

28-July  2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

28-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

JULY 

13- 16 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Mission  Bay's  Bahia  Hotel,  San  Diego,  California. 

16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Surburban  Newspaper  Section. 

Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel. 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrlghts- 
vil  e. 

23- 25— Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

AUGUST 

I- 7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Cklahoma.  Western  Hills  Ledge, 
Wagoner. 

|4.|5_Alab  ama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14- 15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18 — -Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

16-20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23-26 — -New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge  Hershey. 

II- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

13-15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 
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Womens  Wear  Daily 
Syndication  builds 

retail  advertising  linage 

For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

syndication  in  your  area,  contact 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003  •  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  Hanley 

Women's  W^ear  Dni/y  ^Syndication  subscribers  include: 

ADELAIDE  NEWS  JIJI  PRESS  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

AUSTRALIAN  FASHION  NEWS  KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  PONTIAC  PRESS 

BERLINGSKE  TIDENDE.  DENMARK  OF  JAPAN  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

BRISBANE  SUNDAY  TRUTH  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  MELBOURNE  NEW  IDEA  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  MINNEAPOLIS-TWIN  CITIAN  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  MAGAZINE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

DETROIT  NEWS  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  SYDNEY  DAILY  MIRROR 

HOUSTON  POST  PALM  BEACH  VOICE  TODAY 

INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE  PERTH  SUNDAY  TIMES  WASHINGTON  POST 


Last  month  we  congratulated 
our  Pulitzer  winner.  This  month 
we  congratulate  Dr.  Pat  Shontz, 


1970  winner  of  the  G.M.  Loeb 
Award"^  for  the  most 
distinguished  financial  column. 
Pat  Shontz'  "Today's  Economy" 
is  now  available  three  times 
each  week  for  your  paper. 

'Today''^  Jicononn”-  i'coiU)niii'  a)tiinii'nt  ot  siibstaiice  written 
intelligibly!  lor  complete  intormation  contact:  lohn  P.  McMeel, 
President,  L'MV'PKSAl.  PKHSS  S\  X'DICAI  H,  473  Piftb 
Avenue,  New  \ork,  \.\.  11)017,  Phone  212  332-40U|. 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

—  the  surprising  syndicate 

.  . . . . . . 

*lhe  CT,\1.  l.cieb  Award,  administered  bv  the  University 
ot  Connecticut,  was  presented  |une  lOth  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  New  Vork  Citv,  bv  Secretarv  ot  the  Treasury, 
David  M.  Kennedv. 


I  CATCH-lines 

By  Leiiora  Williamson 

WE  WOULDN’T  SAY  that  everyone’s  nervous  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  ups  and  downs  (mostly  downs)  of  the  stock  market,  writes 
Bob  Peterson,  editor  of  the  Durant  Democrat  out  in  Oklahoma, 
hut  part  of  a  story  tapped  out  on  our  UPI  printer  looked  like 
this — “During  the  first  hour  of  trading,  industrial  averages 
slipped  almost  three  points  hhhhhut  then  began  moving  up 
slightly.  .  . 

*  *  * 

^  THE  NAME  DEPARTMENT — Not  exactly  a  sister  puhlica- 
i  tion,  hut  the  U  all  Street  Journal  notes  the  name  of  an  under¬ 
ground  newspaper  published  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  is  Up 
Against  the  If  all  Street  Journal.  .  .  .  For  23  years,  the  late 
Karl  Meredith  Anderson,  was  editor  of  the  Sun  Francisco 
j  Chronicle :  now  his  daughter,  Meredith  Anderson,  is  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  in  New  York,  house  organ  of  the  Association  for 
I  the  Help  of  Retarded  Children.  .  .  .  “The  Sweet  and  Sour”  is 
the  name  of  the  game  for  a  staff-written  page  one  column  in 
'  the  \  inita  (Okla.  I  Journal. 

I  *  *  * 

DI  ES  OF  THE  WEEK — “As  a  woman  1  don't  want  to  be 
liberated.  1  want  to  he  a  slave  to  some  gorgeous  man,”  observed 
actress  Maireen  Stapleton  to  Leonard  Lyons  in  the  New 
York  Post.  .  .  .  Dick  Roraback,  writing  in  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  published  in  Paris,  mentions  the  inauguration  of 
Frederick  P.  Thieme  as  president  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  that  administrator's  realistic  view  of  the  job:  “It’s  like  biiy- 
'  ing  a  ticket  on  the  Titanic.’’ 

*  *  * 

j  .SYNTAX  FOR  THE  SIMPLE  GIRL,  the  informal  glossary  of 
[  newsroom  jargon  compiled  by  Rt  TH  Ekstedt,  secretary  to  Pub- 
i  Usher  William  K.  Todd  of  the  Rockford  (111.)  Star  and 
j  Register-Republic,  grew  out  of  her  puzzlement  over  newspaper 
1  language  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  job.  Ruth  was  pleased 
j  to  learn  that  dirty  copy  is  a  newspaper  with  lots  of  errors — not 
I  pornography;  that  a  sidebar  is  a  story  that  runs  adjacent  to  the 
main  story — not  a  place  in  Joe’s  Hideaway;  that  bastard  is  type 
I  set  in  irregular  fashion — not  what  you  think;  that  body  type  is 
I  type  in  which  the  major  part  of  a  newspaper  is  set — not  Miss 
'  .America  or  Twiggy;  that  jtlay  up  is  to  display  a  story  promi¬ 
nently — not  the  pastime  of  a  flirt. 

*  *  * 

THINK  OF  THE  PAPER.  INK,  AND  EFFORT  that  would 
have  been  jireserved  by  good  copy  reading,  observes  Associate 
Editor  John  Pennekamp  in  his  “Behind  the  Front  Page”  col- 
'  unm  in  the  Miami  Herald.  He  was  commenting  that  he  hadn’t 
j  read  a  novel  within  the  last  year  that  couldn’t  have  been  cut, 
i  without  loss  of  quality,  by  one-third,  maybe  one-half,  by  a  good 
copy  editor.  .  .  .  And  another  “paean  to  the  copy  reader’’  is  from 
Ben  Bassett,  Associated  Press  foreign  editor,  writing  in  the 
Spring  issue  of  AR  If  orld,  who  says  he  “has  learned  a  lot  from 
the  things  that  haitjtened  to  my  copy  en  route  from  typewriter  to 
typeface,  and  I’m  still  learning.  1  suggest  that  a  lot  of  young  re¬ 
porters  will  raise  their  sights  if  they  find  a  way  to  get  onto  a 
desk  for  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  years.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose,  hut  vottr  hvlines.” 

*  *  * 

.STATUS  .SYMBOL  VS.  PRESS  CARD— Via  the  Dick  Peters 
column  in  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  we  hear  a  story  from 
“Bootstrap”,  newsletter  of  Region  3,  National  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association.  The  sad  tale  relates  that  Don  Davidson  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  was  assigned  to  cover  a  visit  by 
President  Nixon.  Trying  to  get  in  the  parking  lot  entrance  of  the 
hotel  where  the  President  was  to  speak,  Davidson  displayed  the 
special  press  pass  issued  for  the  occasion.  The  policeman  was 
skeptical.  So  Davidson  produced  a  handful  of  other  credentials. 
Officer  still  skeptical.  Don  thought  of  one  more,  his  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  identification  card.  As  he  pulled  it  out  something 
dropped  from  his  pocket. 

“What’s  that?”  demanded  the  policeman. 

“Oh,  that’s  my  Playboy  Club  key,”  said  Davidson. 

Immediately,  the  police  sentry’s  mood  changed.  “If  you  have 
one  of  those,”  he  decided,  “you  must  be  okay.  Park  up  in  the 
special  parking  area.” 
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pro  bono  publico 


America’s  Junior  Miss  Pagent,  a  competition 
among  senior  high  schooi  girls  from  the  50 
states,  is  unique  in  that  beauty  and  talent 
are;  only  part  of  the  judging  criteria  — a  full 
50  per  cent  is  based  on  each  girl’s  service 
to  others  plus  her  efforts  and  success  in  her 
personal  development. 

Held  during  the  second  Wee;k  of  May  in 
Mobile,  Alabama  since  1958,  the  Pagent 
grew  from  Mobile  Jaycees’  Azalea  Trail 
festival  with  contestants  from  only  18  states. 

In  1961  it  reached  50-state  involvement  and 
in  ’65  network  TV  coverage. 

in  1970,  scholarships  totalling  $50,000  were 
awarded  to  winners  selected  from  50,000 
young  women  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Fullest  editorial  support  for  the  Junior  Miss 
has  been  provided  by  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  whose  publisher,  William  J.  Hearin, 
is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Miss  Pagent 
Board  of  Directors. 

America’s  Junior  Miss  Pagent  continues  to 
encourage  and  reward  pride  and  decency 
in  America’s  youth. 

This  is  relevance. 

The  Mobile  Press  Register 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  61. 


Rob«rl  U.  Brown 
Pubiithor  and  Editor 


Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912*1959 


Checking  on  accuracy 

1  lie  tetlnii<|ue  of  doublt*  thetking^  llie  ;utiir;i(\  ol  news  stories  alter 
publication  is  (atdiing  on.  It  doesti’t  mean  that  rei)orters  aiul  eilitors 
shouldn’t  double  dictk  the  farts  before  they  are  printerl  but  iloing  so 
again  after  the  fart  of  pnblicatioti  pays  extra  ilividends. 

If  there  is  an  eiror  in  a  storv  it  is  impoitant  to  have  it  lonecteil 
before  the  publit  as  well  as  iti  the  newspa|)er’s  inorgne.  lint  even  when 
a  story  is  Hid' arcnrate  it  is  iin|>ortant  that  the  leailers  know  the 
editors  are  seeking  ronstant  improvement.  It  is  important,  also,  to  keep 
staff  tiietnbers  on  their  toes  in  the  daily  <inest  for  act  mar  v. 

The  jmblic  relations  impact  on  behalf  of  the  newspa|)er  is  ittvahi- 
able.  .\t  this  time  when  the  newspapers  are  being  nitici/erl  for  all 
manner  of  faults  and  misrleeds.  some  real  but  often  imaginetl.  this 
simple  desire  of  asking  people  who  ha\e  Iteeti  (liter  tiv  iinoherl  in  a 
news  ston  whether  the  printed  version  sva-.  arr  urate  or  ttot  will  dispel 
a  lot  of  apprehensions  among  readeis  as  to  their  role  and  participation 
in  a  free  press. 

Newspapers  are  absent 

In  the  ’20s — l.a  years  ago — I’.-S.  newspapers  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
arlvertising  learlers  of  the  world  together  iti  intertiational  rondases 
unrler  the  egis  ot  the  .\ssoriaterl  .\rlvertising  (!hibs  of  the  Worlrl. 
Kt)t  roR  1*1  Kt  isiii  K  ]>Iayerl  an  ar  tive  role  in  promoting  meetitigs  in 
l.otirlon  and  I’hiladclphia.  and  oihei  rities. 

T  his  week  a  snrccssor  gioiip — the  Intertiational  Arhertising  .\sso- 
ciation — tnet  in  New  'N'ork  City  and  although  the  thr*me  rif  the  congress 
was:  "Wrrrld  Hnsiness.  Worlrl  .\dvertisitig — in  the  I’liblir  Interest,  in 
the  I’nblir  .Service,”  the  newspa|)ei  bnsitiess  was  sadiv  nnrepresenterl. 

If  there  is  one  merlimn  that,  more  than  an\  rither,  has  rievoterl  itself 
to  ‘‘pnblir  set  s  ire  in  the  piiblir  interest”  it  is  the  newspaper.  News¬ 
paper  spokesmen  shonlrl  ha\e  p;n  tir  ipaterl  in  the  rongress  aiul  playcxl 
a  rotispirnous  role.  Never  again  should  they  |)ermit  newspapers  tr>  be 
so  ronspir  lions  bv  their  absetire. 
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Captured  newsmen 

1  he  store  ol  (onesponilents  who  h;i\e  been  ciptnieil  (at  least  one 
killeil)  by  the  North  \’ielnamese  and  \’iei  (-ong  in  (iambodia  enters 
another  brilliant  paragraph  in  the  annals  ol  war  eorrespondents  who 
have  gone  lar  beyond  the  tall  til  tiuty  tti  get  the  true  pitture  of  what 
is  going  on  in  ortler  It)  |)rt)]K‘rly  inlorm  the  public  batk  home. 

1  he  frustration  of  ie|M)rters  "behiiul  the  lines”  anil  unable  to  obtain 
information  ol  what  is  happetiitig  ;it  the  lluiil  or  tioti-existent  front 
has  lieen  well  tltKumeiUetl  as  the  reason  whv  they  have  taken  off  on 
their  own  at  great  persotial  risk  to  get  a  storx. 

W’e  tpiestion  this  waste  of  brilliatit  manpower,  however,  noble  as  it 
mav  be.  atttl  suggest  that  desk-bound  etlitors  at  home  issue  orders 
stating  that  a  story  bottled  up  in  the  brain  of  a  captured  or  deail  cor- 
respontlem  isn’t  worth  the  risk,  or  words  to  that  ellect. 
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The  making  of  a  copyreader — ^in  advance 


By  Donald  S.  Eanter 

News  editor  of  the  Detroit  News 

Newspapers  are  made  or  Itroken  on  the 
copy  desk. 

'I'liis  statement,  of  e«»urse,  is  del)atal»le. 
Many  in  tlie  business  will  j)romptly  label 
it  pure  bunk.  Still  others  will  accept  it. 
po|)ulariy  or  unpopularly  as  the  case  may 
lie,  as  historical,  though  not  verifiable. 
Like  a  legend. 

Hut  if  it  is  anywhere  near  the  truth,  or 
even  a  half-truth,  then  a  lot  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  in  this  country  are  in  seri¬ 
ous  trouble. 

For  the  problem,  simply  stated,  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  competent  copy- 
readers  to  go  around.  The  reason  htr  the 
shortage  is  a  minor  mystery  in  itself.  The 
same  as  other  m<*rtals,  copyreaders  do 
die,  retire  or  are  promoted  to  other  posi¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  there  is  a  greater  demand 
at  i)resent  for  correcting  factual,  gram¬ 
matical  and  typographical  errors  made  h> 
reixuters.  Or  else  more  copy  is  being 
printed.  Or  maybe  editors  want  brighter, 
more  sprightly  headlines.  Hut  whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  a  deficit  that  today's  pub¬ 
lishers  must  face. 

"We  can  always  get  re|>orters,'"  said  one 
editor.  "Hut  where  are  we  going  to  get 
I'opy readers  who  are  craftsmen';”' 

The\  ap|)arently  do  not  come  straight 
from  colleges,  although  most  editors  re- 
(piire  a  degree  before  hiring  anyone. 

"Today's  top  graduates,"  according  to 
the  Lopley  N'ews|iapers’  Sfiuinar,  "are 
reluctant  to  take  on  what  they  consider 
the  dull,  passive,  invisible  role  of  cop\ 
editing." 

And  if  those  fresh  out  of  college  did 
accept  the  responsibility  of  copy  reading, 
there  are  few  c(tpy  chiefs  indeed  who 
wouhl  take  them  on  without  a  loud  wail 
of  dismay. 

"They  just  don't  kn<*w,"  said  one  slot 
man.  "And  they  don't  know  they  don't 
know.  I  realize  that  sounds  confusing,  but 
that's  exactly  what's  wrong  with  them.  If 
they  didn't  know  and  knew  it,  they'd  go 
look  things  up.  .As  it  is  they  ap|>ear  to  he 
just  stupid  .  .  .  .” 

How.  then,  with  all  the  drawbacks  and 
pitfalls,  do  you  get  coj)y readers';* 

The  Detroit  IKeiis  is  a()|>roaching  the 
])rohlem  from  a  different  direction.  It  is 
training  its  own.  The  News  is  not  the 
only  paper  in  the  country  which  has 
adiipted  such  a  |)rogram,  hut  a  few  of  the 
inner  <letails  might  he  of  interest  to  pa¬ 
pers  caught  in  a  similar  dilemma. 

Under  the  News  plan,  new  copyreaders 
— those  without  any  experience  whatso¬ 
ever  and  those  coming  in  from  smaller 
papers — are  not  working  for  the  slot  man, 
hut  instead,  work  for  what  is  called  the 
Sunday  and  advance  desk. 

This  desk  handles  all  advance  sections 
or  early  close  pages,  including  those  on 
which  spot  coh»r  advertisements  appear 
and  which  are  made  up  in  advance. 

The  "teachers,"  or  the  men  who  run 
the  advance  desk,  are  old  enough  to  have 
had  considerable  experience  hut  young 
enough  to  sym|)athize  with  a  brash,  new 
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hand.  They  re-edit,  using  a  red  pencil, 
everything  the  beginners  supposedly  have 
copyread.  The  missed  errors  are  fixed. 
Hetter  headlines  are  written.  In  general, 
the  coj)y  is  improved. 

The  changes  are  explained  to  the  new¬ 
comer  verbally — candidly  and  without 
rancor.  There  are  discussions.  There  are 
conferences. 

When  a  new  copyreader  or  a  tryout 
comes  to  The  News  he  is  given  a  style 
hook,  a  head  schedule,  a  notebook  and  a 
textbook  (if  he  really  is  a  rank  amateur). 
The  notebook  is  to  jot  down  anything 
that  isn't  covered  in  the  other  material. 

At  The  News  there  are  two  categories 
of  copy  desk  trainees-apprentices  and 
interns. 

The  training  program  consists  of  six 
months  basic  work  as  an  apprentice,  plus 
two  years  advanced  training  as  an  intern. 
Candidates  who  comj)lete  both  j)rograms 
become  journeymen  at  the  first-year  ex- 
|)erience  level. 

Apprentices  are  beginners  with  no  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  They  are  subject  to 
a  two-week  trial  period  to  determine 
whether  further  training  efforts  appear 
worthwhile.  Their  work  is  evaluated  every 
four  weeks  thereafter,  with  one  week's 
dismissal  notice  given  those  who  aren't 
making  the  grade. 

Those  who  survive  the  first  six  weeks 
of  training  must  then  pass  a  company 
j>hysical  examination. 

Interns  are  those  with  some  copy  edit¬ 
ing  ex|)erience  who  need  further  training 
or  seasoning  to  become  journeymen. 
C.raduates  of  the  a|)prentice  program  au- 
t<miatically  move  up  to  an  intern  rating, 
with  an  equivalent  raise  in  pay.  Other 
intern  candidates  are  evaluated  by  the 
news  editor  on  the  basis  of  a  tryout,  and 
l>laced  in  a  stej)  of  the  intern  program 
appropriate  to  their  experience  and  the 
caliber  of  their  work. 

Interns  are  subject  to  re-evaluation 
every  four  weeks  during  the  first  six 
months  of  their  employment  and  at  least 
every  three  months  after  that.  Tlntse  who 
are  continued  in  the  program  receive 
periodic  pay  raises.  It  normally  takes  an 
intern  two  years  to  reach  first-year  jour¬ 
neyman  status,  but  those  who  show 
unusual  ability  can  be  advanced  faster. 

Naturally,  all  of  this  takes  t  ime,  but 
the  system  is  paying  off. 

“Of  course,  it's  self-.serving,”  said  Paul 
A.  Poorman,  The  News'  managing  editor. 
"And  it  does  take  time.  However,  it's  the 
best  plan  we  can  see  right  now." 

He  said  that  about  .AO  percent  of  the 
candidates  are  successful  in  the  intern 
program  and  an  even  higher  jjercentage 
go  on  to  become  journeymen. 

It  would  seem  that  editors  all  over  the 
country  must  extricate  them.selves  from 
the  quagmire  of  inadequate  and  incom¬ 
petent  help  or  they  may  soon  discover — 
jxtssibly  to  their  horror — whether  or  not 
newspapers  really  are  made  or  broken 
on  the  copy  desk. 
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RihleVs  cram  course 

By  James  C.  Dooley 

State  editor  of  the  .Arizona  Republic 

Five  of  us  younger  copyeditors  have  just 
conqjleted  the  four-weeks  Cram  Course 
Hy  Mail  conducted  for  our  newspaper  by 
Carl  Riblet  Jr.  from  his  office  in  Tucson. 
The  point  now  is,  what  did  we  learn — b> 
correspondence  yet,  and  the  long  distance 
telephone. 

Our  managing  editor,  J.  Edward  Mur¬ 
ray,  invited  Kiblet  to  Phoenix  for  one  of 
the  final  se.ssions  and  he  asked  me  to  in¬ 
terview  him  and  the  members  of  our  class 
so  that  we  could  evaluate  the  course. 
Murray  wanted  to  know  what  we  got  for 
the  .S.AOO  fee  Kiblet  charged  the  paper  for 
the  correspondence  course. 

The  consensus  is  that  cram  course  b> 
mail  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  efforts 
we  young  copyeditors  have  ever  i)artici- 
pated  in;  valuable  for  the  development  of 
our  careers  and  valuable  for  inspiring  us 
to  do  one  outstandingly  |)articular  thing 
all  of  the  time  we  w(>rked  during  the 
four-week  session  here  in  Phoenix. 

Making  it  say  more 

And  that  was:  it  made  us  think,  with 
no  work  passed  that  obviously  came  off 
(Continued  on  page  57J 


Short  Takes 

A  private  chimed  in  at  this  point,  “No 
one  can  understand  what  it’s  like  to 
stand  in  front  of  a  crow  that  is  scream¬ 
ing  ‘I’m  going  to  kill  you.’  That’s  scary.” 
— Clevelitnd  Preas. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  \V.  R. — ,  president,  will  lie 
the  speaker.  He  will  discu.ss  how  bang¬ 
ing  affects  the  construction  industry'. — 
Wnahington  Pout. 

*  ♦ 

The  modern  Kate  satisfies  her  need 
for  social  planning  by  upgrading  her 
husband’s  professional  stature  to  het 
ow'n  benefit,  rather  than  carping  for  im¬ 
mediate  material  benefit  such  as  a  mink 
cot. — Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Neu's. 

*  ♦  * 

The  night  manager  apologized  for 
w’hat  had  happened  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  S.  and  his  guests  to  die  at  the 
Ambassador  Club  .  .  .  — Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Xeu'H  <&  Observer. 

♦  *  * 

Our  story'  is  as  error  free  as,  at  least, 
three  levels  of  people  cam  make  it. — 
C'ol u  m hia  Missou  Han. 

♦  *  s!s 

He  tried  to  make  the  payments  in 
pickels,  dimes  and  quarters,  but  the 
election  officials  would  not  accept  it. — 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo, 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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New  York  is 
a  big  hassle. 


When  you’re  new  at  it,  selling  national 
advertising  in  New  York  can  be  confusing. 
Sometimes  No  means  Maybe.  And  Maybe 
means  No.  All  too  often  No  means  No. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Yeses  start  coming  your 
way . . .  and  you’re  on  your  way.  Sooner ...  if 
you  do  what  The  Boston  Globe  does:  pro¬ 
mote  regularly  on  the  Advertising  News 
Page  of  The  New  York  Times— the  market¬ 
place  for  r-P  York  agencymen.  Call  Bob 
Czufin,  Meoic.  Advertising,  (212)  556-1455. 
And  find  something  else  to  hassle  with. 


Like  your  golf  swing. 


Sl)f  ^*cUt  i|ork  S>tmc)9 

sells  space  in  New  York 
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The  Boston  Globe 
reaches  76%  of 
Boston  nevrspaper 
readers  who  own 
stocks,  bonds 
and  mutual  funds. 


The  Boston  Globe 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  In  New  York,  oontactyour 
MiBion  Market  Nevrcpoper  representotiva 


Srapr  a  vcinm.-nt  w'h’j.td  val  is  re',ardcd  by  Amen-jA 
fjis  agreemcrit  ’•n 
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New  models  at  ANPA/RI  show 

Machinery  keynote:  speed 
in  newspaper  production 

Uv  Cruiu  ToinkiiiHoii 


Exhibits  and  announcements 
at  the  ANPA/RI  SNPA  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
this  week  in  New  Orleans  made 
it  clear  that  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  are  seeking  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  existing  lines — on  a 
“something  for  everyone”  basis 
and  seeking  also  to  fulfill  some 
outstanding  demands  coming 
from  the  newspaper  industry. 

In  the  field  of  phototypeset¬ 
ting  the  news  came  in  the  form 
of  full  page  make-up,  more 
speed,  and  lower  cost  models. 

For  the  computer  thinking 
people  the  news  was  of  new 
software  programs. 

A  product  long  awaited  by  the 
larger  newspapers,  a  high-speed 
staffer,  was  announced  by  Har- 
ris-Intertype,  which  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  Ifi-page  web  offset 
press  from  its  Cottrell  Division. 

Harris  also  made  news  in 
h  i  g  h  -  s  j)  e  e  d  phototypesetting 
with  the  announcement  of  its 
Fototronic  TXT  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  150  lines  per  minute. 
The  unit  is  priced  at  $49,750. 

The  type  size  range  for  the 
TXT  is  from  5  through  .36  point 
and  line  widths  of  up  to  42  pi¬ 
cas.  Three  options  are  offered 
for  input:  six  level  or  eight 
level  paper  tape,  or  nine  chan- 


RALPH  W.  CALLAHAN,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
welcomes  the  ANPA  RI/SNPA 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  to  New  Orleans. 


nel  magnetic  tape. 

Also  in  there  with  a  high¬ 
speed  photo-typesetter  was  Star 
Parts  Company.  Its  Compstar 
has  a  rate  of  130  lines  per  min¬ 
ute. 

The  typographic  range  of  the 
Compstar  is  5  through  18  point. 
Star  says  it  has  the  capability 
of  turning  out  a  newspaper 
page  in  eight  minutes  or  less. 

Input  to  the  Compstar  is  the 
conventional  six  level  paper 
tape  generated  on  unit-count 
perforators,  justifying  com¬ 
puters  or  one  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

Star  said  that  its  unit  sets 
in-plant  ju.stified  tape  line-for- 
line.  Unjustified  copy  is  word 
spaced  to  obtain  justification  up 
to  the  maximum  word  spacing 
selected  by  the  user. 

“If  more  than  the  pro¬ 
grammed  work  spacing  is  re- 
ciuired,”  the  company  said,  “for 
justification,  the  line  is  letter¬ 
spaced  in  increments  of  1  18  of 
the  em  space  until  full.”  The 
maximum  line  length  is  30  pi¬ 
cas. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  at 
a  Sunday  breakfast-nress  meet¬ 
ing,  announced  its  Variable  In¬ 
nut  Phototy))esetter  (viP)  and 
had  a  demonstration  model  on 
the  floor  of  the  exhibit  hall  at 
the  Rivergate.  Details  of  the 
VIP’s  capabilities,  which  ap- 
l)eared  in  E&P  last  week,  in¬ 
cluded  a  point  range  size  of 
from  6  up  to  96. 

Compugraphic  Corp.  had  the 
most  new  models  in  the  photo¬ 
typesetter  field  to  show.  Six  new 
machines  demonstrating  higher 
speeds  and  greater  variety  in 
types  sizes  were  unveiled. 

Compugraphic’s  new  models 
all  have  a  new  twin  lens  feature 
which  offers  type  sized  from  5 
to  24  point,  an  increase  in  selec¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  models  now 
have  a  line  per  minute  speed  of 
60. 

The  company  also  has  a  pho¬ 
totypesetter  for  display  com¬ 
position.  Designated  model  CG 
7200  H,  the  unit  can  produce 


eight  type  sizes  from  30  to  120 
points  (the  latter  in  upper  case 
only). 

Graphic  Systems,  Inc.  has 
an  under-.$16,()00  photoypesetter 
with  a  50-words-per-minute 
sjjeed  which  is  called  CAT,  for 
Computer  Actuated  Typesetter. 
The  price  includes  a  full  work¬ 
ing  CAT  with  four  non-duplexed 
typefaces,  nine  point  size  lenses 
and  a  spare  parts  kit. 

The  CAT  is  a  “slave”  model, 
meaning  it  requires  no  interface 
with  a  general  purpose  com¬ 
puter.  It  produces  the  nine  point 
sizes  (5  through  18  point)  auto¬ 
matically  from  tape  control.  All 
functions  of  typeface  control, 
point  size,  measure  (up  to  47 
picas),  leading  (unlimited  in  *,2 
point  increments)  are  automa¬ 
tic. 

One  of  the  more  elaborate  dis¬ 
plays  came  from  KCA,  which  was 
demonstrating  its  updated  Vide¬ 
ocomp,  the  electronic  composi¬ 
tion  system  which  is  capable  of 
producing  full  reduced  page 
make-up  ready  for  camera  en¬ 
largement. 

The  system  works  by  coding 
of  copy  as  to  type  faces,  type 
size,  and  format  prior  to  the 
keypunch  operation.  The  opera¬ 
tor  enters  these  codes.  The  copy 
with  the  codes  is  keyboarded 
into  the  computer  which  in  turn 
outputs  tape  with  hyphenation 
and  justification  functions  per¬ 
formed.  Drawings  are  read  onto 
the  tape  by  first  putting  them 
on  35  mm  film,  which  is  scanned 
by  the  videocomp  tube. 

The  Videocomp  then  reads  the 
tape  and  performs  the  functions 
called  for.  Final  output  can  be 
one  of  four;  on  high  resolution 
photo  paper,  for  immediate 
proofreading:  on  positive  film 
ready  for  making  plates;  direct¬ 
ly  on  short-run  offset  masters; 
or  on  35mm  film  for  long-term 
storage. 

The  system  will  block  out  for 
halftones  which  are  stripped  in 
after  the  page  is  blown  up  the 
desired  size. 

Harris  Intertjqje  made  knowm 
that  a  development  in  its  Foto¬ 
tronic  CRT  makes  it  possible  to 


RICHARD  C.  STEELE,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Evening  Gazette,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute. 


JULIAN  J.  EBERLE,  production 
operations  director  of  tie  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post,  is  chairman 
of  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Committee,  in 
charge  of  the  conference. 

do  graphic  insertions  with  the 
unit  and  full  page  makeup,  in¬ 
cluding  halftones.  The  unit  ac¬ 
complishes  graphic  insertion 
through  the  Fototronic  graphic 
digitizer,  which  the  company 
said  uses  a  high  intensity  laser 
as  a  light  source. 

The  high  speed  drum  scanner 
converts  full-size  reflection  copy 
to  digital  codes.  Working  off¬ 
line,  the  digitizer  outputs  a  com¬ 
pressed  digital  representation  of 
the  scanned  graphics  on  com¬ 
puter-compatible  magnetic  tape. 

In  the  area  of  computer  soft¬ 
ware,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
had  two  major  programs  to  an¬ 
nounce — one  for  classified  ad 
storage  and  manipulation  and 
(Continued  on  page  10/ 
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{Coutimted  from  pofie  9) 

one  for  stora^t*  and  oditinj;  of 
wire  service  copy. 

The  latter  program  makes  it 
possible  to  in|)ut  wire  service 
copy,  coded  by  line,  print  out  the 
copy  on  a  high  speed  printer, 
determine  errors,  and  then 
l)unch  an  error-corrected  tape 
i-eady  for  the  tyjjesetter.  The 
price  of  the  software  package 
is  .$!,.'>(((). 

The  basic  classified  ad  pro¬ 
gram  will  handle  six  |)ages  of 
ads,  doing  all  functions  of  sort¬ 
ing,  alphal)etizing,  kills,  etc.  at 
a  cost  of  $1, .')()()  for  the  software 
l)ackage. 

A  digital  spokesman  said  that 
the  company  has  programs  for 
up  to  40  pages  of  classified  ads. 

Harris  Intertype  didn’t  have 
a  model  of  its  new  high  speed 
staffer  at  the  conference  but  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  meet  any 
curi’ent  press  speed  up  to  70,0t)0 
l)apers  an  hour.  The  staffer  was 
develojjed  with  the  aid  and 
blessing  of  the  axpa  Research 
Institute.  The  first  installation 
will  be  at  the  Hoi(xt<ni  (Tex.) 
('hroiiich . 

The  unit  is  designed  for  on¬ 
line  use,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Sheridan’s  i;5-head,  72-pocket 
stuffing  machine. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  Mon¬ 
day,  Richard  B.  Tullis,  Harris 
president,  said  the  multi- 
stuffer,  as  it  is  called,  will  have 
Id  stations,  making  it  capable  of 
stuffing  Id  different  i)reprinted 
sections  at  a  time. 

The  unit  features  automatic 
loading  devices  and  multi¬ 
delivery  capable  of  taking  one 
or  two  pai)er.s  at  the  same  time 
at  press  speeds.  With  on-line 
performance,  papers  will  feed 
directly  from  the  press  without 
manual  loading. 

Harris,  which  planted  itself 


firmly  in  the  web  offset  press 
market  last  year  with  its  Cot¬ 
trell  V4,5,  pu.shed  further  ahead 
this  week  with  a  Ki-page  web 
offset  press,  designated  the 
“Ifi.jO.”  Tullis  said  it  has  been 
designed  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  smaller  press  and  the  two 
have  many  interchangeable 
parts. 

The  speed  of  the  new  press 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
.■)(),()0()  papers  an  hour,  putting 
it  in  the  medium-size  daily  or 
large  weekly  newspaper  market. 

Newsi)apers  interested  in 
making  proofs  in  40  seconds  or 
less  at  10  cents  or  less  per  copy 
will  be  interested  in  the  1820 
electrostatic  system  unveiled  by 
the  S.  I).  Warren  Co.,  a  division 
of  Scott  Paper. 

Making  proofs  on  the  1820  is 
simple.  The  operator  ])laces  a 
paste-up  original  of  line  copy  or 
combination  of  display  and  half¬ 
tone  copy  against  a  window’-like 
glass,  ad.justs  for  size  (by  turn 
of  a  knob),  closes  a  cover,  dials 
for  the  number  of  copies  de¬ 
sired,  and  presses  the  print  but¬ 
ton. 

•An  impoi'tant  factor  in  the 
system  is  that  all  jiroofs  are 
dry.  The  unit  is  priced  at  $7,- 
!»!).'). 

(Milt  is  coming 

Hiscussions  at  the  composi¬ 
tion  worksho])  session  centered 
on  such  “we’ve  heard  it  l)efore’’ 
tojjics  as  copy  control,  key- 
l>unch  o])eiator  training,  until 
someone  a.sked,  “How  about  op¬ 
tical  character  recognition?’’ 

The  four  ])anelists  were 
unanimous  in  saying  that  OCR 
is  both  desirable  and  on  its 
way.  but  nobody  would  say 
when. 

Reaction  went  like  this: 

Lloyd  I.  Kettles,  Colinn!)iit^ 
(Ga.)  Enquirer  and  Ledger: 
“It’s  certainly  coming.” 

(Coiititiiied  on  inige  11) 


PART  OF  THE  CROWD  that  filled  the  meeting  hall  at  the  River- 
gate  in  New  Orleans  for  the  opening  session  of  the  42d  ANPA  Rl 
Production  Management  Conference,  in  association  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  mechanical  conference. 


WRAP  IT  UP! — A  newspaper  publisher  and  his  wife  siie  up  the 
new  Cottrell  web  offset  press  designed  for  medium-size  dailies  and 
large  weekly  operations. 


THE  TIGER  ROARS  but  the  latest  Videocomp  machine  shown  by 
RCA  in  its  cage  in  the  ANPA  Rl  exhibit  hall  can  go  about  its 
prodigious  task  swiftly  and  silently. 
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V  ORLEANS  IN  JUNE — Ashton  Phelps,  president  and  publisher 
he  Times-Picayune  and  States-ltem,  is  dressed  appropriately  for 
occasion  as  he  welcomes  the  newspaper  production  executives 
to  the  Rivergate. 


Production 


(Photos  for  E4P  by  Jim  Pitts  of  the  States-ltem 
of  the  Ti  mes-Picayune.) 


:D  cube  showing  slide  programs  attracted  visitors  to 
Grace  Co.  area  where  the  Letterflex  plate  story  was 
told  and  retold. 


News  crews 
reported  in 
VC  custody 


What  is  l)elieve(i  to  be  the 
first  indication  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  three  American 
news  reporters  who  disap¬ 
peared  near  Svay  Rienft,  Cam- 
lK)dia,  on  May  7,  has  l)een  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  St.  Loiiia  Pont- 
Jti.<ii}(ttch.  The  newspaper’s  cor¬ 
respondent,  Richard  Dudman, 
is  one  of  those  missing  with 
Michael  Morrow  of  the  Dispatch 
News  Service  and  Elizabeth 
Pond  of  the  ('ItriMian  Science 
Monitor. 

Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  told  E&P  Thursday  that 
a  Department  of  State  report 
based  on  native  sources  indi¬ 
cated  that  two  men  and  one 
woman — with  one  of  the  men 
speaking  Vietnamese  —  were 
seen  in  Cambodia  while  being 
taken  to  an  unspecified  destina¬ 
tion.  “It  fits  the  pattern,” 
Bertelson  said,  since  IVIorrow 
does  speak  Vietname.se. 

An  AP  dispatch  Tuesday 
stated  that  the  Communist  com¬ 
mand  may  have  ordered  its 
troops  to  send  American  corre- 
sfwndents  and  other  civilians 
captured  in  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam  for  internment  until  the 
war’s  end,  according  to  diplo¬ 
matic  sources. 

Informants  said  an  enemy 
document  spelling  out  orders 
for  caj)tive  Americans  had  been 
reported  by  a  captured  North 
Vietnamese.  .■\i)parently  it  is 
the  Communists’  aim  to  use 
such  captives  as  barter  in  nego¬ 
tiations  for  ending  the  war,  the 
informants  said. 

Five  of  the  eight  television 


Press  blackout  hits 
campaign  in  Britain 


“  _  '  II  ^  London’s  national  the  profit  of  the  London  papers 

r  .Jacksonville,  ^p^vspapers,  except  the  left  at  $18  million  last  year.  The 

:  his  mot  iei,  Arts,  Star,  were  pre-  Beaverbrook  newspapers  {E.x- 

,sen,  resides.  His  from  publishing  this  prcs-.s  and  Evening  Standard) 

was  in  Ihnom  strike  of  workers  reported  a  profit  of  $2  million 

las  returned  to  25  percent  wage  on  revenue  of  $144  million, 

present.  increase.  The  Tiinen,  owned  by  Loi’d 

ms  on  assignment  union  that  called  the  Thomson,  called  attention  late- 

len  he  was  named  embraces  assistant  ly  to  a  decline  in  circulation  of 

vs  correspondent  p,.pssp^en^  clerical  help,  tele-  the  Waulity  papers  and  noted 

correspondent  tor  py,ppp  operators  and  delivery  that  advertising  was  stagnant 
men  —  the  largest  organized  Wause  of  the  monetarj'  sltua- 
red  the  battles  of  industry.  tion.  Income  from  the  Times 

,  .  "1.  Shutdown  of  the  big  papers  heljis  to  keep  the  Sunday 

et  offensive  and  pj^^gp^  alarm  in  government  V'ii/ie.s  in  business, 
sive.  He  had  been  pj,.pigg  because  it  came  in  tbe  According  to  tbe  same  re- 

lam  several  times  pf  general  election  port,  the  Telegraph  group  lost 

lasis  since  then.  campaign.  However,  newspa-  upwards  of  $2  million  last  year 
led  CBS  News  in  papers  were  still  being  printed  and  the  Ohsierver  and  the 
’  ^  in  cities  outside  of  London.  dnardian  were  known  to  have 

le  New  York  as-  There  was  also  cause  for  large  deficits, 
c  and  in  the  CBS  concern  in  the  publishing  in-  Some  of  the  negotiation  ses- 

dustry  lest  the  labor  demands  sions  have  taken  place  at  10 

began  his  career  lead  to  the  permanent  closing  Downing  Street,  with  Prime 
er  for  the  Mid-  of  one  or  more  of  the  national  Minister  Harold  WiLson  par¬ 
'll.)  Tinies-Herald  dailies  which  have  been  in  a  ticipating.  His  conservative  op- 
in  11)58-5!)  was  a  tight  profit  squeeze  for  some  ponent,  Edward  Heath,  has 
the  Associated  time.  accused  Wilson  of  lieing  partly 

IV  York.  He  was  The  25  percent  pay  boost  responsible  for  the  newspapers’ 
.4P  correspondent  would  add  about  $26  million  a  plight  due  to  the  labor  govern- 
1960-62,  and  from  year  to  the  combined  payrolls,  ment’s  abandonment  of  legisla- 
ved  to  the  same  A  recent  industry  report  put  tion  to  curtail  strikes. 
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‘No  pix  at  wedding!’ 
lensmen  outwit  mayor 


Although  newsmen  were  bar¬ 
red  from  the  wedding  of  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay’s  eldest 
daughter,  Katharine,  at  Gracie 
Mansion  (June  6),  the  Neiv 
York  Dull  If  \ews  published  a 
front  page  photo  of  the  bridal 
couple  and  an  extra  page  of 
exclusive  pictures  of  the  bridal 
party  in  last  Sunday’s  editions. 

The  scoops  were  the  result  of 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of 
l)hoto  assignment  editor  Walter 
Ranzini  and  four  many-cited 
members  of  his  staff — Frank 
Hurley,  Paul  DeMaria,  Mel 
Finkelstein  and  John  Duprey, 

Soon  after  the  mayor  an¬ 
nounced  his  “no  press,  no  pic¬ 
tures”  edict  for  the  wedding, 
Ranzini,  a  veteran  of  40  years 
with  the  News,  began  thinking 
of  ways  to  overcome  the  black¬ 
out. 

Thought  was  given  to  the  use 
of  a  helicopter  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  in  almost  any  sit¬ 
uation.  The  helicopter  idea  was 
abandoned  because  of  inclement 
weather. 

Duprey  was  assigned  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  scout  the  perimeter  of 
the  scene  of  the  wedding,  tak¬ 
ing  a  series  of  photos  from 
various  vantage  points  sur¬ 


rounding  the  mayor’s  mansion. 

His  assessments  proved  inva¬ 
luable,  and  confirmed  what 
Ranzini  earlier  concluded:  It 
had  to  be  a  three-man  oper¬ 
ation,  with  each  man  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  the 
others  as  well  as  the  picture 
desk.  It  also  was  agreed  they 
would  use  Nikon-F  motorized 
cameras  with  telephoto  lenses 
ranging  from  13.')  mm  to  1000 
mm. 

Arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  Hurley  to  man  a 
command  post  atop  an  apart¬ 
ment  building  overlooking  the 
mansion  and  its  spacious 
lawns.  Edward  O’Neill,  City 
Hall  bureau  chief,  helped  make 
it  possible  for  Hurley’s  entry  to 
the  building. 

IX  ealhor  cooperates 

The  morning  of  the  wedding 
it  rained.  Visibility  for  picture¬ 
taking  was  poor,  but  the 
weather  brightened  by  the  time 
the  nuptials  took  place  at  4 
o’clock. 

Meanwhile,  DeMaria  began 
an  early  vigil  at  the  entrance 
to  the  mansion  while  Finkel¬ 
stein  stationed  himself  at  an 
agreed-upon  spot  on  a  winding 
walk  in  a  public  park  at  the 


COMMUNICATIONS  GAP  was 
tions,  with  Frank  Hurley  calling 

rear  East  River  side  of  Gracie’s 
acreage. 

Each  man  was  equipped  with 
a  walkie-talkie.  At  times  Hur¬ 
ley  informed  DeMaria  and  Fin¬ 
kelstein  of  movements  of  the 
bridal  party  in  their  specific  di¬ 
rections,  alerting  them  for  op¬ 
portunities  headed  their  way 
for  pictures. 

DeMaria  and  Finkelstein  also 
were  able  to  pass  on  helpful 
information  to  Hurley  at  his 
lofty  head(iuarters. 

This  carefully-planned,  coor¬ 
dinated  communication  setup 
paid  off. 

Finkelstein  snapped  a  shot  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
Richard  Lance  Schaffer  of 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  when  they 
strolled  near  an  iron  grate 
above  a  high  stone  wall.  Mel 
was  beneath  them  at  the  time. 

“My  camera  was  fastened 


EXCLUSIVE  photos  of  guests  at 
the  wedding  of  Mayor  Lindsay's 
daughter  were  made  by  Paul 
DeMaria. 


bridged  for  photographic  opera- 
the  shots  from  nearby  rooftop. 

upside  down  by  a  C-clamp  on  a 
Unipod  which  telescoped  up  to 
five  feet,”  he  explained.  “With 
the  penta-prism  viewer  re¬ 
moved  from  the  camera,  I  had 
as  good  a  periscope  as  any  U- 
boat  commander.”  His  shot  of 
the  bridal  couple  made  Page 
One. 

Plinto  l(‘ani  praised 

Similarly,  Hurley  was  able  to 
get  closeup-like  pictures  of 
wedding  guests  during  the 
lawn  reception,  and  a  four- 
fountained  “bridal  shower” 
from  a  fireboat  offshore. 

DeMaria’s  exclusive  photos 
showed  guests  arriving  at  Gra¬ 
cie  Mansion,  and  a  shot  of  a 
patrolman  straightening  John 
Lindsay  Jr’s  tie. 

The  photographers  were 
lauded  by  News’  executives  and 
editors  for  a  job  well  done. 

“It  was  a  perfect  example  of 
what  planning  and  teamwork 
can  accomplish,”  stated  Ran¬ 
zini,  as  he  calmly  puffed  on  his 
pipe. 


Joins  record  firm 

Ralph  J.  Gleason,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  critic  and  com¬ 
mentator  in  pop  and  jazz  and 
the  social  scene  they  spawned,  is 
joining  Fantasj’/Galaxy  Rec¬ 
ords  as  minister  without  port¬ 
folio.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Saul  Zaentz,  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
record  company.  He  said 
Gleason  will  develop  company 
plans  in  tv  and  films,  as  well  as 
utilize  his  broad  knowledge  of 
the.  music  business  and  its  rec¬ 
ording  artists. 


IT'S  A  SNAP  fo  foil  His  Honor,  says  Mel  Finklesfein,  New  York 
News  photographer,  as  he  sets  up  camera  at  Gracie  Mansion  for 
wedding  pictures. 
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Agnew  tries 
direct  talks 
with  editors 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
met  for  two  hours  with  editors 
and  reporters  of  the  Miami 
Herald  (May  2S>)  in  the  first 
such  exclusive  interview  he  had 
granted  an  individual  newspa¬ 
per. 

At  the  outset  Agnew  said, 
“Sometimes  I  think  the  big 
problem  about  communications 
between  ])eople  in  politics  and 
people  in  the  media  is  that  they 
don’t  talk  unless  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  for  the  inter¬ 
view.” 

“Mayl)e  it  is  better  some¬ 
times,”  he  cothinued,  “to  have 
an  interview  when  there  is  no 
particular  subject  for  it.  .\lso,  I 
think  it’s  hard  to  know  a  man 
by  his  speeches  alone  becau.se 
they,  of  course,  are  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  one  area.” 

The  Herald’s  editor,  Hon 
Shoemaker,  asked  him  if  he 
planned  to  grant  other  such  in¬ 
terviews. 

Agnew  i-eplied,  “I’m  not 
going  to  go  thundering  around 
the  country  for  newspaper  in¬ 
terviews.  But  I’m  going  to  .se¬ 
lect  a  few  newspai)ers  where  I 
think  we  are  not  so  far  apart 
in  viewpoint  as  it  seems  we’ve 
become  through  a  lack  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  try  to  do  this 
kind  of  interview.” 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
the  Vice  President  told  Herald 
editors  and  reporters  of  his 
views  on  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  campus  di.sorders,  the 
new's  media  and  politics.  Shoe¬ 
maker  said  the  interview  was 
arranged  through  a  Miami  res¬ 
ident  and  longtime  friend  of 
the  Vice  President. 

Those  present  with  Shoemak¬ 
er  were  senior  managing  edi¬ 
tor  George  Beebe,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Larry  Jinks,  news  editor 
Robert  Ingle,  city  editor  Steve 
Rogers,  editorial  writer  Fred 
Sherman,  editorial  writer  A1 
Burt,  editorial  writer  Jeanne 
Bellamy,  political  writer  John 
McDermott  and  staff  writer 
.Janet  Chu.smir. 

• 

K«litoriul  bill  dies 

The  State  .\ffairs  Committee 
of  the  House  in  the  Idaho  legis¬ 
lature  failed  to  act  on  a  bill 
that  would  require  newsi)aper 
editorials  to  be  signed  by  the 
writer.  The  measure,  sponsored 
by  Senator  John  Peavey,  was 
pa.s.sed  in  the  upper  house  in 
March. 


EXCLUSIVE — Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  met  (May  29)  with  editors  and  reporters  of  the  Miami 
Herald  for  an  exclusive  interview  that  ran  for  two  hours.  Seen  in  the  picture,  from  left,  are:  John 
McDermott,  political  writer;  Larry  Jinks,  managing  editor;  Agnew;  Don  Shoemaker;  editor. 


Prof  calls  for  balance 
in  press  vs  government 


“The  only  way  for  a  reporter 
to  look  at  an  official  is  skepti¬ 
cally,”  Stanford  Prof.  William 
L.  Rivers  writes  in  his  new 
book,  “The  Adversaries.” 

His  latest  work  is  written  for 
the  profession,  with  the  help  of 
many  of  his  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nication  at  Stanford  University 
in  California.  It  was  published 
by  the  Beacon  Press,  Boston 
(278  pp.,  $7..‘)0). 

The  adversaries  are  the 
press  vs.  government  or  more 
specifically,  reporters  vs. 
officialdom. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  “Nixon 
and  the  Press,”  and  an  epilogue 
dealing  with  the  continuing 
conflict  between  Vice  President 
.4gnew  and  the  media. 

At  one  point  Rivers  notes 
significantly:  “Most  important, 
a  newspaper  editoi-  should 
remember  that  to  shield  his 
community  and  readers  from 
outside  criticism  is  a  dangerous 
practice. 

“In  a  period  of  increasing 
media  combination  and  concen¬ 
tration,  editors  should  welcome 
every  voice  in  the  wilderness.” 

The  “adversariness”  of  re¬ 
porters  vs.  the  government 
must  be  balanced.  Rivers  em¬ 
phasizes,  taking  into  account 
the  reporter’s  own  “vested  in¬ 
terest”  in  his  beat  and  his  news 
sources,  the  natural  reluctance 


of  any  official  to  indict  himself 
publicly,  and  the  continuing 
trend  of  “big  government”  to 
make  decisions  in  secret  and  to 
manage  the  news  to  its  own 
advantage. 

“Certainly,  if  the  reporting 
of  government  affairs  were  left 
to  government  officials,  we 
could  expect  an  endless  series 
of  secret  decisions  on  controv¬ 
ersial  issues,  unceasing  op¬ 
timism,  and  heartening  statis¬ 
tics.  The  impulses  of  political 
self-preservation  are  always 
strong,”  Rivers  comments. 

After  pointing  out  that  the 
broadcast  media,  which  are  li¬ 
censed  by  the  government,  are 
far  less  likely  to  take  a  violent 
adversarial  stance.  Prof.  Rivers 
notes; 

liiforiiiulion  pi>\ver 

“The  real  power  of  the  press 
is  as  informational  power;  the 
press  often  has  the  option  of 
vetoing  a  decision  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  making  full  dis¬ 
closures.  A  government  cannot, 
for  example,  stage  an  invasion 
if  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the 
point  of  attack  .  .  .  are  front¬ 
page  items.” 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  say,” 
he  adds,  “that  the  press  must 
print  the  news  and  rai.se  hell. 
But  it’s  another  matter  to  print 
news  so  revealing  and  so  dam¬ 
ning  that  journalists  are,  be¬ 


cause  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
information  they  publish,  plac¬ 
ing  themselves  far  above  the 
President  and  the  Congress.” 

• 

Missouri  appoints 
Gross  aotiii^  dean 

?.lilton  Gross  was  appointed 
this  week  to  serve  as  acting 
dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism 
upon  the  retirement  of  Dean 
Eail  English  on  July  1.  He  is 
to  serve  until  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  successor  to 
Dean  English. 

A  member  of  the  journalism 
faculty  since  11)42,  Gross  had 
previously  worked  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  for  the  Vick 
Chemical  Co.  and  the  Jefferson 
Citii  (Mo.)  \ews  and  Tribane, 
and  taught  advertising,  typo¬ 
graphy  and  photography  at 
what  is  now  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso.  After  three 
years  of  Naval  .service  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1940. 

(iave  aflvi‘rti>>ing  coucm- 

He  has  directed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  sequence  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  since  19.57  and  was 
appointed  assistant  dean  in 
1908. 

Dr.  English  has  been  dean  of 
Journalism  since  19.51.  He 
joined  the  faculty  in  1945.  He 
was  a  reporter  and  printer- 
operator  before  he  entered  the 
teaching  profession  at  Peoria 
(Ill.)  High  School  and  taught 
at  Bradley  College  and  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  before 
coming  to  UMC. 
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Wire  service  study 
views  ‘news  control’ 


The  issue  of  news  control — 
the  extent  to  which  major  wire 
services  and  networks  dominate 
the  daily  flow  of  news — will  be 
examined  in  a  study  approved 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

The  book-lensth  study  will  be 
conducted  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse, 
director  of  Consumer  News,  a 
W  ash  i  ngton-based  newsletter. 
He  is  a  former  as.sistant  city 
editor  of  the  Washinf/ton  Post. 

The  study,  one  of  the  Fund’s 
new  series  of  projects  on  com¬ 
munications  media,  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  compete  with  one  another 
in  news  coverage,  the  effect  of 
internal  and  external  pressures 
on  their  news  content,  and  the 
quality  of  their  output. 

Rowse  said  he  believes  that 
the  importance  of  news  in  our 
daily  lives  is  rising  at  a  time 
when  increasing  numbers  of 
the  public  have  to  rely  on 
broadcast  news  as  the  principal 
.source  of  information,  leading 
to  charges  by  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  others  that  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  control  the  public’s 
access  to  news. 

Rut  the  broadcast  media  rely 
on  the  wire  services  for  much 
of  their  content,  according  to 
Rowse,  and  the  agencies  in  turn 
depend  heavily  on  newspapers. 
Moreover,  Rowse  feels,  the  tra¬ 


r.heok  on  media 
aeeiiraey  f  untied 

A  $.o3,600  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  has  been  al¬ 
located  to  a  group  of  Stanford 
University  students  for  a  year¬ 
long  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
news  media  in  rejjorting  the 
region’s  environmental  pollu¬ 
tion. 

The  team  of  13  students  will 
be  headed  by  David  M.  Rubin, 
graduate  student  in  communi¬ 
cations,  and  two  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  David  P.  Sachs  and  .Jan 
R.  Krupp.  William  R.  Rivers  of 
communications  and  Joshua 
I.ederberg,  medical  professor, 
are  faculty  sponsors. 

survey  of  pollution  repor¬ 
ting  under  Rubin’s  direction 
will  cover  the  31  dailies,  32  AM 
and  39  FM  radio  stations,  six 
VHF  and  six  UHF  television 
stations  and  the  various  week¬ 
lies  and  underground  papers  of 
a  nine-county  area. 


ditional  lines  between  local,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  is 
blurring  in  such  areas  as  pollu¬ 
tion,  placing  greater  burdens 
on  the  large  news  organizations 
and  the  interdependence  of  the 
media. 

Rowse  will  test  his  assump¬ 
tions  partly  by  interviews  with 
pre.sent  and  former  employees 
of  news  organizations.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  observe  the  operations 
of  news  organizations,  and  an¬ 
alyze  their  structures  and  poli¬ 
cies.  He  will  study  the  past 
handling  of  several  key  issues 
in  the  news  and  will  assess  the 
current  output  of  the  major 
media  to  see  how  it  conforms  to 
the  public  interest.  The  project 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  a 
year. 

3-cily  iiicdiu  check 

In  an  attempt  to  gauge  the 
effects  of  local  media  monopo¬ 
lies,  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  is  mounting  a  study  of 
communications  media  in  three 
Ohio  citie.s — Zanesville,  Steuben¬ 
ville  and  Portsmouth.  Guido  H. 
Stempel  III,  of  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism, 
will  conduct  the  study. 

The  three  cities  have  similar 
economies  but  possess  different 
patterns  of  media  ownership. 
In  Zanesville,  there  is  one 
newspaper,  television  station 
and  radio  station,  all  owmed  by 
one  man;  in  Steubenville  the 
only  newspaper  has  one  owner, 
the  radio  and  television  outlets 


another;  and  in  Portsmouth  a 
chain  owns  the  only  newspaper 
and  a  radio  outlet,  while  an¬ 
other  radio  station  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  are  independently 
owned. 

Stempel  and  a  team  of 
graduate  assistants  from  Ohio 
University  will  analyze  the 
news  content  of  the  selected 
media  over  a  two-week  period 
and  will  survey  the  attitudes 
and  intelligence  of  their  audi¬ 
ences.  The  study  will  investi¬ 
gate  whether  monopoly  situa¬ 
tions  have  any  effect  on  news 
coverage,  whether  reporting  by 
the  media  is  competitive  and 
what  their  audiences  learn  and 
retain. 

'Pile  iiiulcrgroiiiul  press 

The  impact  and  significance 
of  the  underground  press  will 
be  examined  in  another  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Fund  study. 
Laurence  A.  Learner,  a  former 
associate  editor  of  Newsweek, 
will  be  the  study’s  research  di¬ 
rector. 

The  study  will  trace  the  hos- 
tory  of  the  underground  press 
and  its  various  metamorphoses 
from  its  beginning  in  the  beat¬ 
nik  generation  through  the  hip¬ 
pie  era  and  the  period  of  an¬ 
tiwar  militance  to  the  present, 
a  time  of  flux. 

Learner  will  analyze  the 
readership  of  the  underground 
press  which,  while  appearing  to 
aim  at  a  specific  group  opposed 
to  American  Society,  al.so  seems 
to  have  attracted  a  wide  audi¬ 
ence  within  the  society. 

There  are  an  estimated 
200  underground  newspapers 
througnout  the  country,  with  a 
combined  circulation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2  million. 


Barrett  to  make  survey 
of  journalism  manpower 


The  John  and  Mary  R. 
Markle  Foundation  has  award¬ 
ed  a  grant  to  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Institute  of  the  Academy 
for  Educational  Development 
for  a  long-range  .study  of  man¬ 
power  in  all  branches  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

In  announcing  the  grant, 
Lloyd  Morrisett,  president  of 
the  Foundation,  said  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Edward  W.  Barrett,  former¬ 
ly  editorial  director  of  News¬ 
week  and  later  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism.  Bar¬ 
rett  said  he  expects  to  call 
upon  advisory  panels  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  some  concerned  non¬ 


professionals,  and  journalism 
educators.  The  project  will  run 
appi’oximately  two  years  and 
result  in  the  publication  of  a 
book  of  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations. 

The  Markle  Foundation  was 
established  in  1927  “to  promote 
the  advancement  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  .  .  .  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  of  mankind’’  by  John 
Markle,  a  Pennsylvania  coal 
operator,  'fhe  Foundation’s  cur¬ 
rent  program  is  concentrating 
a  large  portion  of  its  funds  in 
the  areas  of  the  mass  media 
and  communications  technolo¬ 
gy.  Grants  totaling  approx¬ 
imately  $1,500,000  are  awarded 
each  year. 


Readers  like 
to  be  polled 
on  accuracy 

Sampling  reader  reaction  to 
news  coverage  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  to  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal. 

Three  out  of  every  four  per¬ 
sons  contacted  in  a  systematic 
spot  cheek  of  news  stories  re¬ 
sponded  to  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  the  newspapers. 

Stories  are  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  sent  to  someone  named 
in  or  knowledgeable  about  the 
article. 

Accompanying  a  question¬ 
naire  asking  for  judgments  on 
the  headline,  information,  spel¬ 
lings  and  objectivity  is  a  return 
envelope  and  a  letter  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  the  answers  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

A  study  just  completed  of  the 
first  year  of  the  continuing  poll 
shows  return  of  32.')  out  of  42.) 
mailed  questionnaires,  a  77% 
response. 

I’ublic  relations  iMtniis 

Richard  P.  Sanger,  executive 
editor,  said  the  papers  found 
the  questionnaires  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  bonus  of  immea¬ 
surable  proportions.  In  these 
days  of  criticism  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  media,  he  added,  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  public  and  its 
leaders  that  the  press  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  itself  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important. 

The  returns  have  also  en¬ 
abled  the  papers  to  correct  er¬ 
rors  in  their  news  columns  and, 
perhaps  of  equal  importance, 
corrected  library  files  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  error  from  recurring 
in  followup  stories. 

A  number  of  persons  not  only 
returned  the  forms  but  also 
wrote  letters  and  extensive  an¬ 
swers  about  the  newspapers, 
and  about  reporting  and  jour¬ 
nalism  in  general. 

If  a  single  theme  runs 
through  the  replies  it  is  that 
the  papers  are  doing  an  objec¬ 
tive,  accurate,  excellent  job. 
The  compliment  voiced  most  of¬ 
ten  is  that  a  reporter  has  taken 
a  complex  subject  and  tran¬ 
slated  it  into  an  accurate  and 
readable  story,  often  under 
deadline  pressure. 

The  criticism  voiced  most  of¬ 
ten — in  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  replies — is 
that  the  headline  did  not  accur¬ 
ately  reflect  the  sense  of  the 
.story.  In  some  cases  this  was 
the  result  of  a  copy  editor’s 
having  to  write  the  head  under 
time  pressure. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

Discounted  preprint  rates.  In  an  attempt  to  perk  up  Specta- 
Color  and  Hi-Fi  sales,  Bill  Fitzhugh,  Newspaper  Preprint  Corp., 
favors  cutting  prices  charged  by  newspapers.  He  w'ould  make 
preprints  more  attractive  to  advertisers  by  giving  a  bigger  al¬ 
lowance  on  newsprint  whenever  “dinky”  rolls  are  used.  Such  a 
move,  he’s  confident,  would  encourage  “multiple  page”  runs  of 
preprints  and  quiet  those  advertisers  and  agencies  who  are  com¬ 
plaining  that  rates  for  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  do  not  really  include 
an  allowance  for  newsprint.  Fitzhugh  also  feels  newspapers  can 
afford  to  offer  a  more  generous  allowance  because  with  the  mini¬ 
size  rolls  production  expenses  are  not  as  high  as  with  “half” 
rolls. 

♦ 

New  values.  Dr.  Emest  Dichter’s  Institute  of  Motivational  Re¬ 
search  has  detected  a  new  value  system  that  will  alter  product 
appeals  in  advertising.  Recent  studies  show  there  is  an  “obsessive 
‘back-to-nature’  anti-materialism”  feeling  around.  From  an  ad¬ 
vertising  viewpoint,  this  means  manufacturers  can  no  longer 
assume  that  their  product  will  attract  people  because  it  is  new 
and  improved.  The  Institute  says  “they  must,  rather,  start  from 
scratch  to  think  about  the  product’s  whole  reason  for  being.  More 
essential  may  be  its  basic  benefits.”  Presenting  products  as 
“gadgets,”  warns  the  Institute,  “may  only  accentuate  the  attitudes 
of  anti-materialism.”  An  up-to-date  approach  is  to  advertise  an 
electric  juicer  as  a  way  to  get  back  to  the  pleasures  of  the  fresh 
juice, 

*  *  ♦ 

Randctm  notes:  Peggy  Prag,  president  of  Little  Ads  Inc.  ad 
agency,  .says  she  won’t  buy  a  new  car  until  Detroit  makes  one 
that  is  pollution-free.  She  is  trying  to  get  a  boycott  on  car  buying 
started  with  a  chain  letter.  .  .  .  When  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
delivery  was  cut  off  in  New  York  City  recently,  Iiwing  L.  Strauss 
Associates,  a  public  relations  firm,  made  daily  hand  deliveries  to 
clients.  .  .  .  Highlight  of  the  Florida  Daily  Newspaper  meeting 
was  a  slide  presentation  of  “.4d  Vignettes  of  1969”  which  consisted 
of  2.50  profit-making  promotions  supplied  by  every  daily  in  the 
.state.  The  FNAE  is  one  of  the  few  associations  that  can  claim 
lOOcf  enrollment.  .  .  .  Harold  M.  Spielman,  director,  McCollum/ 
Spielman  &  Co.,  a  tv  pi’e-te.sting  facility,  says  recent  studies  show 
that  on  the  average  only  H'Z'/c  of  the  viewers  could  correctly 
identify  the  brand  advertised  in  the  commercial  seen  during  the 
station  break.  The  “no  identification”  group  ranged  from  16%  to 
45%  .  .  .  .  Twenty-five  agencies  have  pledged  $200,000  for  start-up 
costs  of  an  organization  to  conduct  field  research,  on  behalf  of 
clients.  Central  Research  Interviewing  Service  (CRIS)  will  operate 
on  a  non-profit  basis.  .  .  .  Manhattan  Bank’s  Uni-Card  division 
will  use  a  saturation  promotion,  created  by  Shopping  Center  Net¬ 
work,  to  promote  its  credit  card  to  customers  of  Arlan’s  Stores 
in  noi'theast  shojjping  centers.  Both  newspapers  and  radio  have 
been  tapped.  SCN  is  a  subsidiai-y  of  Lee-Jeffreys  Inc.,  a  media 
buying  .serv’ice  firm.  .  .  . 

^  ifi 

Did  you  know?  On  an  average  day,  920  of  professional  and  man¬ 
agerial  males  with  a  minimum  yearly  income  of  $15,000  read  one 
or  more  daily  newspapers,  according  to  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  figures  from  W'.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates 
Research.  This  compai-es  with  78%  of  the  total  male  population. 
About  half  of  the  high  salaried  males  (49%r)  read  two  or  more 
daily  newspapers  on  an  average  day  as  compared  to  21%  of  the 
total  male  j)opulation.  Over  a  five-day  period,  one  or  more  news¬ 
papers  are  read  by  98%  of  the  high  salaried  professionals  and 
managers;  the  same  figure  ov^er  four  days;  97%  over  three  days; 
95'v  over  two  days  and  92%  over  one  day.  This  compares  with 
94%  of  the  total  male  population  over  a  five-day  period;  92%  for 
four  days;  90%f  for  three;  87%  for  two  and  78%  for  one. 

*  *  * 

People.  Edward  C.  Crimmins  has  resigned  from  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  and  moved  to  Media  Records  where  he  heads  up 
a  computerized  linage  processing  department  .  .  ,  Robert  D. 
Kaminer,  who  as  senior-sales  supeiwisor  for  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State-Record  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Sales  Award  of  1970 
by  the  Columbia  Sales  &  Marketing  Executives  Club,  has  been 
aoDointed  cooperative  advertising  coordinator  for  the  ne'wspapers. 


The  post  was  set  up  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  New'spaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Cooperative  Networks  (NACON),  a  group  of  33  news¬ 
papers  w'hose  members  ser\'e  as  liaison  between  local  retailers  and 
national  manufacturers  through  their  distributors  to  more  effec- 
tiv^ely  use  coop  funds  to  sell  more  merchandise.  .  .  .  Bruce  H. 
Logan,  previously  at  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff,  has  joined  Media 
Sales  Development,  New  York,  independent  media  buying  organ¬ 
ization,  as  a  senior  vicepresident.  Logan  was  at  one  time  w’ith 
Preprint  Corp.  and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Remember  the  old  fountain  pen?  Parker  Pen  Company  says 
this  product  is  making  a  comeback.  So  it  is  introducing  via  maga¬ 
zines  between  August  and  December  a  titanium  nib  pen  with  an 
adjustable  point.  Parker  attributes  the  mounting  interest  in 
fountain  pens  to  two  factors:  soft-tip  pens,  and  today’s  desire  to 
seek  out  functional  possessions  which  can  be  used  to  express  in¬ 
dividuality  in  an  “increasingly  impersonal  and  mechanized  world.” 
Handwriting  expresses  the  personality  and  many  people  are  re¬ 
discovering  that  this  type  of  pen  is  best  for  getting  individuality. 
In  1947,  50  U.S.  finns  produced  nib  pens.  Today  only  Parker, 
Sheaffer  and  Wearever  are  active.  .  .  .  National  advertising  in¬ 
vestments  of  tire  and  tube  manufacturers  in  newspapers  increased 
25.4%  between  1968  and  1969  and  129.3%  from  1963  to  la.st  year, 
according  to  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  In  1969, 
tire  and  tube  makers  invested  $27.9  million  as  compared  to  $22.2 
million  in  1968  and  $12.2  million  in  1963. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  MEDIA  RECORDS— 
52  Cities  Report 


Classification 

1970 

Gain 

1969  Loss  % 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including  Dept 
April  . 

.Store) 

172,480,000 

161,408,000 

106.9 

110.6 

March  . 

165,182,000 

165,704,000 

99.7 

106.2 

Y'ear  to  date 

607,883,000 

597,551,000 

101.7 

107.5 

Department  Stores 

April  . 

52,728,000 

52,229,000 

101.0 

97.7 

March  . 

51,206,000 

53,298,000 

96.1 

97.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

182,552,000 

187,625,000 

97.3 

96.4 

General 

April  . 

27,106,000 

26,647,000 

101.7 

100.6 

March  . 

23,772,000 

27,262,000 

87.2 

92.1 

Y'ear  to  date  .  . 

89,448,000 

98,361,000 

90.9 

94.8 

Automotive 

April  . 

15,315^000 

16,100,000 

95.1 

94.7 

March  . 

13,100,000 

15,050,000 

87.0 

88.2 

Year  to  date  .... 

50,201,000 

56,175,000 

89.4 

90.5 

Financial 

April  . 

7,132,000 

7,803,000 

91.4 

109.9 

March  . 

6,757,000 

6,991,000 

96.7 

115.4 

Year  to  date  .... 

29,288,000 

28,643,000 

102.3 

117.6 

Total  Display 

April  . 

222,033,000 

211,958,000 

104.8 

107.6 

March  . 

208,811,000 

215,007,000 

97.1 

98.4 

Year  to  date  .  .  . . 

776,820,000 

780,730,000 

99.5 

104.9 

Classified 

April  . 

81,795,000 

87,706,000 

93.3 

102.7 

March  . 

80,215,000 

89,733,000 

89.4 

102.9 

Year  to  date  .  .  . . 

305,078,000 

330,150,000 

92.4 

102.6 

Total  Advertising 

April  . 

308,828,000 

299,664,000 

101.4 

106.6 

March  . 

289,026,000 

304,740,000 

94.8 

102.9 

Year  to  date  .  .  . . 

1,081,898,000 

1,110,880,000 

97.4 

104.3 

*  The  E&P  Index  h  an  average  of  the  6ve  past  years. 
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XXXHI  congress  in  Washington 

FIEJ  salutes  Latin  America; 


freedom  pen  for  Gainza  Paz 


Appeal  for  Peru 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  is  making  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  and  through  newspa- 
pei's  in  the  United  States  for 
assistance  to  the  stricken  people 
of  Peru. 

“One  of  the  most  catastrophic 
earthquakes  of  modem  times 
spent  its  fury  on  portions  of 

The  International  Federation  lie  information,  and  freedom  to  zations.  At  the  fourth  UNES-  that  South  American  country, 

of  Newspaper  Publishers,  the  publish.  CO  general  conference  in  Sep-  causing  still  undetermined  loss 

Paris-based  organization  that  FIE-I’s  current  history  goes  tember,  1949,  this  United  Na-  of  life,  widespread  destruction 
annually  awards  the  Golden  back  to  early  1948,  to  a  meeting  tions  group  voted  to  give  FIEJ  and  disruption  of  communica- 

Pen  of  Freedom  to  an  individu-  in  Amsterdam  of  French  and  “the  benefit  of  consultative  ar-  tions,”  said  James  S.  Copley, 

al,  newspaper  or  press  organi-  Dutch  publishers  who  made  rangements.”  This  meant  that  lAPA  president, 

zation  that  has  done  most  for  tentative  efforts  to  reach  pub-  FIEJ  was  recognized  as  a  “rep-  “As  reports  of  the  devasta- 
press  freedom,  will  convene  in  Ushers  in  other  countries.  They  resentative  non-governmental  tion  reach  Lima,  the  capital, 

Wa.shington,  D.  C.  next  week  recalled  the  pre-World  War  II  organization,”  and  as  such  was  and  are  transmitted  abroad, 

for  its  23rd  Congress.  international  press  organiza-  expected  to  participate  in  cer-  the  dimensions  of  the  disaster 

Editors  and  publishers  of  known  as  FIADEJ  (Fed-  tain  UNESCO  activities  having  become  ever  more  appalling. 

n<»vvlnnner«  from  a<?  manv  as  eration  Internationale  des  As-  to  do  with  communications.  “Disease  and  hunger  are 

roiintries  will  gather  on  sociations  d’Editeurs  de  Jour-  The  following  year,  on  March  I’ite.  Men,  women  and  children 

Tl  ndav  Iiine  1  as  truests  of  and  suggested  the  ur-  3,  the  UN  officially  recognized  "'ho  survived  the  initial  shocks 

the  \merican  Newspaper  Pub-  ^  similar  post-war  FIEJ,  and  the  Economic  and  ^re  now  suffering  exposure  and 

Ushers  Association.  After  the 
five-day  Congress,  the  delegates 


will  pay  official  visits  to  Rich 
mond  and  Williamsburg,  Va., 
and  Cape  Kennedy  and  Miami, 
Fla. 

The  focus  this  year,  to  some 
extent,  will  be  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  where  censorship  has  be¬ 
come  an  issue  since  the  FIEJ 
(Federation  Internationale  des 
Editeurs  de  Journau  et  Publi¬ 
cations — International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  and  Publi¬ 
cation  Publishers)  met  last 
year  in  Istanbul  and  made  a 
Golden  Pen  symbolic  award  to 
Czech  journalists  who  had 


group.  Social  Council  also  gave  the  complication  of  their  injuries 

The  reconstruction  period,  federation  “consultative”  status.  lack  of  medicines.” 
the  effort  to  rebuild  against  the  Thus  doubly  certified,  the  Donations  of  clothing,  medi- 
threat  of  Communist  disruption  FIEJ  gained  the  privilege  cines  and  cash  are  being  ac- 
and  domination,  offered  a  com-  of  observing  all  official  gather-  cepted  by  the  Embassy  of  Peru, 
pelling  reason  for  such  an  or-  ings  of  the  world  organization —  Junta  de  Asistencia  Nacional, 
ganization.  The  results  were  the  General  Assembly,  the  ses-  Comite  de  Sra.  Consuelo  de 
approval  of  the  idea  and  the  sions  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
nomination  of  a  provisional  cial  Council  and  the  general 
committee,  which  met  in  March  conferences  of  UNESCO, 
in  Paris,  and  then  in  Brussels.  FIEJ’s  administrative  struc- 
Finally,  it  was  in  Paris  that  a  ture  includes  a  general  assem- 
Constituent  Assembly  %vas  held,  bly  of  delegates  from  national 
in  June  of  1948,  and  the  perma-  member  organizations. 


Velasco,  1320  16th  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Wickremesinghe  of  Ceylon 
(1965),  and  Jules  Dubois  (U. 
S.)  in  1966.  This  last  award 
who  was  made  at  Stockholm,  only 
nent  organization  was  set  up  elect  the  federation’s  president,  two  months  before  the  death  of 
with  a  director  and  profession-  vicepresident,  general  trea-  Dubois,  w'ho  had  for  15  years 
al  staff.  surer  and  general  secretary,  headed  the  Inter  American 

Beginning  with  an  under-  Next  is  the  council,  comprising  Press  Association’s  committee 
.  standing  between  publishers  in  one  representative  from  each  on  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
fought  a  losing  battle  against  Northern  European  countries,  member  country,  chosen  by  that  year  the  pen  will  be  presented 
Russian  the  idea  for  a  worldwide  orga-  country’s  delegation.  The  coun-  to  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz. 

nization  rapidly  grew.  Today,  cil  is  responsible  for  running  The  FIEJ  has  strongly 
its  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  FIEJ  between  general  backed  the  lAPA  in  the  Ameri- 
Europe,  North  America,  Asia  meetings,  or  the  congress.  cas,  and  contributed  in  setting 

and  Africa.  Its  membership  The  executive  committee  up  the  International  Press  In¬ 
represents  about  70  percent  of  looks  after  the  organization’s  stitute  and  the  International 
the  world’s  circulation  of  daily  day-to-day  business.  In  addition  Association  for  Mass  Communi- 
ning  its  work  to  problems  com-  newspapers,  and  over  80  per-  to  the  president,  vicepresident,  cation  Research, 

mon  with  publishing  in  the  free  cent  of  the  world  consumption  general  treasurer  and  general  On  the  technical  side,  the 

world.  In  order  to  do  this,  to  of  newsprint.  secretary,  it  includes  from  one  FIEJ  has  kept  tab  on  news- 

remain  free  to  comment  and  The  FIEJ  quickly  won  recog-  to  five  members  named  by  the  print,  pushing  for  standardiza- 

publish,  the  membership  is  res-  nition  of  international  organi-  council.  tion  and  equality  of  customs 


restore  press 
Czechoslovakia. 


freedom 


Membership  restricted 

The  FIEJ  has  remained  gen 
eral  and  international,  in  confi 


tricted  to  organizations  in 
countries  where  press  freedom 
“is  absolutely  secure.” 

Since  1948  the  organization, 
at  all  its  congresses,  has  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  everything 
that  affects  newspapers,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  freedom  of  the  press  or 
the  intellectual,  moral,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  technical  climate 
in  which  papers  and  magazines 
are  publi.shed.  And  there  has 
been  a  proper  concern  for  our 
rapidly  changing  world  that  re¬ 
quires  constant  technological 
and  economic  adjustment. 

Eternal,  at  the  heart  of  all 
FIEJ  concern,  has  been  the 
fight  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion — freedom  of  access  to  pub- 


Claude  Bellanger,  of  Le  Par-  and  duties.  At  the  fourth  annu- 
isieii  Libere,  is  president,  and  al  congress  in  London  in  1951, 
the  current  director  is  Michel  it  took  up  the  problem  of  televi- 
L.  de  Saint  Pierre.  sion  and  its  relation  to  publish- 

FIEJ  projects  have  been  ing.  This  has  been  a  continuing 
many,  including  a  number  of  study,  as  has  been  the  problem 
important  reports  submitted  to  of  airmail  distribution, 
the  U.  N.  Telecommunication  is  a  new 

In  1961,  the  federation  field  marked  for  special  atten- 
inaugurated  the  Golden  Pen  of  tion  at  the  Washington  Con- 
Freedom  award,  intended  as  a  gress.  An  approach  has  already 
tribute  to  those  making  out-  been  made  with  the  Interna- 

standing  contributions  to  the  tional  Telecommunications 

cause  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Union,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 

The  first  winner,  in  1961,  was  better  rates  in  this  vital  new 

Ahmet  Emin  Yalman  of  Tur-  field  of  communications.  The 
key.  Subsequent  winners  in-  FIEJ,  the  lAPA,  the  ANPA 


Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz 


eluded  U.  Sein  Win  of  Burma 
(1963),  Gabriel  Makoso  of  Con- 
go-Leone  (1964),  Esmond 


and  other  international  press 
groups  joined  in  1965  in  .setting 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 


Hoiv  can  the  computer  help  the  advertising  director  perform  his  sales  job  better? — Ray  W. 
Youiijrblood,  Controller  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Houston  Chronicle. 


At  the  Chronicle,  each  day  before  the  publication  date, 
the  accounting  copy  of  the  salesman’s  insertion  tickets 
are  used  to  dummy  the  paper.  The  makeup  man  prepares 
a  report  listing  the  number  of  columns  of  each  type  of 
advertising,  as  well  as  editorial  publicity  and  promotion 
columns.  The  insertion  tickets  are  then  sent  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  department,  where  they  are  coded  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  number. 

When  the  first  edition  comes  off  the  press,  the  account¬ 
ing  department  gets  copies,  and  our  audit  section  starts 
measuring  the  ads  and  matching  back  the  insertion  tickets 
to  the  paper.  We  measure  each  ad  and  enter  the  linage  on 
the  insertion  ticket  or  verify  the  linage  that  was  entered 
by  the  salesman.  We  verify  that  we  have  an  insertion 
ticket  for  each  ad  appearing  in  the  paper.  At  this  point, 
some  errors  are  discovered;  sometimes  they  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  before  later  editions. 

The  tickets  are  transmitted  to  Data  Processing  for  key¬ 
punching  and  entering  into  the  computer.  It  is  used  for 
customer  billing,  customer  contract  linage  reports  and 
statements,  as  well  as  for  statistical  reporting.  We  also 
measure  and  code  the  competitive  morning  paper  as  if  we 
were  billing  for  it. 

If  you  are  operating  in  a  computer  environment,  once 
you  have  gathered  the  basic  data  you  can  manipulate 
the  data  into  any  type  report  you  wish.  Our  advertising 
reports  fall  into  four  categories:  (1)  status  of  advertiser; 
(2)  status  of  each  advertising  salesman;  (3)  that  of  each 


advertising  department  or  each  type  of  advertising,  and 
(4)  status  of  all  advertising. 

The  first  report,  prepared  monthly,  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  and  the  type  of  advertising  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  ran  during  the  month  and  year-to-date  and  lists  the 
lines  for  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year  as  well  as 
year-to-date  for  the  previous  year.  It  also  lists  the  linage 
the  advertiser  is  running  in  the  competitive  morning 
paper.  This  report  is  prepared  on  all  advertising  and  is 
used  by  the  advertising  department  and  individual  sales¬ 
men,  to  keep  up  with  all  customers.  We  also  prepare  a 
listing  of  selected  advertisers. 

The  report  on  salesmen’s  status  follows  the  same  format 
as  the  report  by  advertiser.  With  it  we  also  use  a  sum¬ 
mary  recap  by  salesman  showing  the  linage  gain  or  loss 
from  the  prior  year,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  avail¬ 
ability  gain  or  loss.  For  the  third  and  fourth  categories 
we  use  daily  and  monthly  reports. 

To  complete  our  report,  we  compare  our  linage  this 
year  to  linage  last  year,  and  w'e  include  our  budget  vari¬ 
ances  for  the  day  and  add  information  on  preprints.  We 
can  make  daily  budget  comparisons  because  we  prepare 
our  budgets  by  preparing  linage  predictions  by  day,  which 
in  turn  are  accumulated  by  the  month  to  form  our  operat¬ 
ing  budget. 

The  last-year  comparison  is  to  the  same  day  of  the  week 
last  year — not  to  the  same  date  as  a  year  ago. 


What  are  your  basic  rules  governing  Flex  Form  advertisements? — Richard  S.  Zesk,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  .Yeic  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 


Flex  Form  is  a  new  concept  in  advertising  form  which 
allows  advertisers  more  flexibility  and  creativity  than 
they  have  been  able  to  do  before  in  newspapers. 

In  essence,  a  Flex  Form  page  quite  simple  enables  an 
advertiser  exclusive  use  of  60^4^  of  a  newspaper  page,  in 
almost  any  shape  desired. 

The  i-ules,  established  by  the  Herald,  to  govern  Flex 
Form  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  maximum  space  occupied  by  the  ad  copy  cannot 
exceed  60', 4  of  the  page  (1560  lines). 

2.  Individual  units  of  ad  form  must  l)e  at  least  a  column 


in  width  or  multiplies  of  standard  column  widths. 

3.  All  ad  borders  must  be  parallel  to  page  chase. 

4.  No  other  advertisers  will  appear  on  the  page. 

5.  Content  of  editorial  material  inserted  around  the  ad 
form  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  new.spaper. 

6.  Advertising  copy  and  material  must  be  in  plant  at 
least  five  working  days  in  advance  of  publication  date. 

7.  Reservations  accepted  subject  to  prior  reserv'ations 
and  mechanical  availability. 

8.  Cost  to  be  80%  of  full  page  plus  color,  if  desired. 
Space  applies  toward  regular  ROP  linage  discounts. 

9.  All  copy  accepted  subject  to  approval  of  publisher. 


No  sign  of  cutbacks 
in  Parade  bookings 


Despite  the  economic  slow¬ 
down  which  is  resulting  in  cut¬ 
backs  in  many  corporate  ad 
budgets,  business  couldn’t  be 
better  at  Parade  magazine. 

Advertising  pages  went  up 
from  271  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1969  to  286  for  the 
same  period  in  1970,  a  gain  of 
51^%,  according  to  Warren  J. 
Reynolds,  publisher  of  Parade. 

Dollar  volume  set  an  all-time 


high  of  $18,844,097  for  the  first 
half  as  compared  to  $15,748,747 
in  1969. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  that  advertising  revenue 
and  pages  in  the  first  half  have 
shown  increases  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  distributed 
to  more  than  16  million  families. 

Interpublic  Group’s  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.  predicted  last 
week  that  the  tightening  of 


corporate  ad  budgets  may  re¬ 
duce  total  ad  appropriations 
year  to  below  the  record  $19,- 
560,000,000  invested  in  1969.  If 
that  were  to  happen,  it  would 
be  the  first  decline  since  1961. 

Reynolds  is  predicting  an 
excellent  second  half.  He  said 
“estimates  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  along  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  already  on  the  books, 
confirm  this.’’ 

He  said  “more  and  more  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  hard-sell  that  they  get 
from  the  supps.’’  These  hard¬ 
sell  advantages,  he  noted,  are 
“major  market  impact  and  pen¬ 
etration  at  low  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Target  market  flexibility 


and  the  tremendous  in-home 
readership  with  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.” 

• 

Container  publicist 

Container  Corporation  of 
America  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Bruce  W.  Cameron  as 
product  publicity  manager.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  disse¬ 
mination  of  information  re¬ 
garding  company  products  and 
capabilities  through  the  news 
media,  and  will  report  to  Antho¬ 
ny  Marcin,  manager  of  public 
relations,  in  the  new  corporate 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  is 
a  journalism  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University. 
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Newspapers,  if  they  are  to  be 
interesting,  must  not  be  molested.” 

. . .  Frederick  the  Qreat 


^ranrisro  (Jl)ronir1f 


1 


FIEJ  Congress 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

u|)  the  International  Press 
Telecommunications  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  the  dual  aim  of 
keeping  administrative  bodies 
informed  of  the  needs  of  the 
press,  and  keeping  the  press 
informed  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  space  telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

In  order  to  disper.se  this  and 
other  information,  the  FIEJ  is¬ 
sues  three  publications.  The 
linlletiri  is  a  quarterly,  printed 
in  French  and  English,  a  re¬ 
view  containing  general  in¬ 
formation.  Article  published 
since  1949  constitute  a  consid¬ 
erable  and  unique  fund  of  re¬ 
ports,  sui-veys  and  spot  news  on 
problems  affecting  the  press. 

The  Motes,  launched  in  19(i0, 
is  an  informal  house  organ  to 
keep  the  staff  and  members  in¬ 
formed  on  FIEJ  activities  be¬ 
tween  Bulletin  publication 
dates. 

The  FIEJ  Docs  are  a  series 
of  documents  on  single  topics, 
founded  in  1956  with  the  idea 
of  channeling  information  on 
the  testing  of  newsprint  and 
printers’  ink  and  new  machine¬ 
ry;  the  moral,  material  and  .so- 

Pneumatic  Drop 
Will  Handle 
2400-Lb. 
Newsprint  Rolls 


The  Gifford-Wood  pneumatic  cushion  ■ 

drop  is  an  economical  yet  reliable 
way  to  lower  heavy  newsprint  rolls 
from  one  level  to  another.  From  truck 
or  floor  level,  the  roll  drops  quickly 
on  a  gig  to  within  3  or  4  feet  of  dis¬ 
charge  level,  where  it  is  slowed  by  I 

compression  of  air.  As  it  settles  to  '  r 

the  lower  level,  sloped  metal  fingers  'c —  -  if 

intermesh  with  the  gig  bed  fingers  .  i  ^ k _  i  -  I 

and  the  roll  is  discharged.  The  empty  .  J _ 

gig  then  returns  automatically  to  the  iHa  SuldDL- 

upper  level. 

ADVANTAGES 

•  Won't  damage  rolls  in  transit  •  Inexpensive  to  operate.  Uses  no 
power  •  Simple  to  install.  Gig  and  other  components  delivered  pre¬ 
assembled  •  Occupies  minimum  space.  Only  a  shallow  12"  pit  re¬ 
quired  for  floor  level  discharge;  no  pit  with  discharge  ramp.  Minimum 
headroom,  7'  10"  •  Provides  operating  flexibility.  Can  receive  and 
discharge  on  the  same  or  opposite  sides.  Handles  rolls  30"  up  to  68" 
wide.  Maximum  diameter  42".  Minimum  weight  600  lbs.  Works  at 
any  height  over  9'  •  Requires  minimum  maintenance.  Simple,  rugged 
design.  Few  parts  subject  to  wear. 

I  Write  or  call  for  more  information. 


cial  conditions  confronting  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors;  films  on  the 
press;  advertising  rates;  legal 
and  financial  conditions  affec¬ 
ting  tv;  the  work  of  the  UN 
study  groups  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation;  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers,  and 
the  profit-making  potential  of 
press  concerns. 

Continuing  with  the.se  and 
other  problems  at  their  Wash¬ 
ington  congress,  the  interna¬ 
tional  delegates  will  work  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  but  will 
take  the  day  off  Wednesday  for 
a  tour  of  the  city.  Thursday 
morning  will  bring  more  work 
but  free  time  in  the  afternoon. 
Friday  will  begin  with  another 
(and  final)  work  session,  but 
the  afternoon  is  set  aside  for  a 
tour  of  Washington  newspapers 
and  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Saturday  the  delegates  will 
climb  aboard  buses  for  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Williamsburg,  spen¬ 
ding  the  entire  day  Sunday  at 
the  Colonial  Restoration.  Mon¬ 
day  they  will  depart  by  char¬ 
tered  plane  for  a  one-way  visit 
to  Cape  Kennedy,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  that  same  afternoon  for  a 
two-day  visit  at  Miami,  and  a 
tour  of  the  Min  mi  Herald 
plant. 

Meetings  in  Washington  will 


take  place  in  the  Pan-American  the  evening  there  will  be  a  gar- 
World  Health  Center.  As  den  party  for  the  delegates  at 
official  host  to  the  congress,  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  with  the 
Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pres-  Washington  newspaper  pub- 
ident  of  ANPA,  will  welcome  Ushers  as  hosts, 
the  delegates  at  the  opening  More  reports  on  “newspapers 

ceremony  Monday  morning.  He  as  education  media”  in  the 
is  publisher  of  the  Kokomo  U.S.,  Germany,  Sweden  and 
(Ind.)  Trihnne,  a  .•{(),00()-cir-  Japan  will  be  given  Tuesday 
culation  daily.  morning.  At  the  third  working 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Ag-  session  in  the  afternoon  the 
new  is  scheduled  to  give  the  discussions  will  deal  with  ad- 
governmental  greeting,  after  vertising  .sales  and  promotion, 
which  President  Bellanger  will  personnel  relations,  and  news- 
speak.  print  developments. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz,  who  has  re-  .\  dinner  is  on  the  program 
ceived  numerous  citations  from  Tue.sday  night  with  Harris  In- 
journalistic  groups  in  recogni-  tertyi)e  Co.  as  the  ho.st.  Wed- 
tion  of  his  unrelenting  efforts  nesday  will  lie  devoted  to  tours 
to  maintain  a  free  press  in  Ar-  of  Washington  and  a  luncheon 
gentina,  is  being  awarded  the  given  by  United  Press  Inter- 
Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  at  the  national  at  the  National  Press 
Monday  session.  Note  is  made  Club. 

of  the  fact  that  La  l^rensa,  Talks  on  newspaper  manage- 

which  was  seized  and  closed  by  ment  fill  the  Thur.sday  morning 
the  Peron  regime  in  the  IboOs,  agenda  and  official  busine.ss 
“has  become  a  symbol  of  free-  will  be  conducted  Friday  morn- 
dom  of  expression  throughout  ing.  The  closing  reception  and 
the  world.”  formal  dinner,  sponsored  by  the 

With  the  ouster  of  Peron,  La  Newsprint  A.ssociation  of 
Prensa  was  restored  to  the  Canada  will  conclude  the  Wash- 
Gainza  Paz  family  and  Dr.  ington  schedule. 

Gainza  Paz  has  been  its  pub- 

Usher  and  editor,  a  dual  post  to  UPI  editors  eleet 
which  he  acceded  in  194:5.  Donald  Weis,  managing  editor 

The  congress  will  settle  down  of  the  Aurora  Beacon  Mews, 
to  working  sessions  to  receive  was  elected  president  of  the 
reports  Monday  afternoon.  In  UPI  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors. 

1  Labor  and  personnel 

^  directors  appointed 

SrrOllD  Appointment  of  Joseph  F. 

&  *  O’Dea  as  director  of  labor  rela- 

ighter,  publisher  tions  and  Thomas  0.  Richey  as 
(Iowa)  Remind-  director  of  personnel  for  Phila- 
president  of  the  delphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
iation  of  Adver-  announced  by  John  S.  Prescott 
s  at  its  21st  an-  Jr.  vicepresident  and  general 
1  in  Miami  re-  manager  of  PNI. 

represents  275  O’Dea  has  been  labor  rela¬ 

shopping  guides  tions  manager  of  the  Philadel- 
nunity  newspa-  phia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Dailp  Mews  since  March,  1968, 
has  been  pub-  having  started  his  career  with 
Reminder  since  the  Inquirer  in  1940  as  a  circu- 
aduate  of  Iowa  Iation  truck  driver.  After  work¬ 
ing  in  the  accounting,  business 
s  are:  Gilbert  and  circulation  departments,  he 
rter,  Toms  Riv-  .specialized  in  labor  relations. 

president-elect;  Richey  has  been  personnel 
1  (the  Windsor  officer  for  the  Inquirer  and 
nburg.  Pa.),  Daily  News  since  May,  1968. 
ind  Merrill  Ray-  Prior  to  that  he  was  employed 
Mass.  Adver-  by  the  Inquirer  as  office  man- 
r-treasurer.  Dur-  ager  for  the  advertising  <le- 
is  executive  di-  partment. 
issociation  • 

he  vear  include  ... 

of  member  in-  PR  <*011Jjress  111  N.Y. 

communications  The  next  world  congress  of 

a  membership  the  International  Public  Rela- 
rogram,  (3)  in-  tions  Association  will  take 
to  tell  the  free  place  in  New  York  in  1973. 
r  story  through  This  was  decided  as  public 
ans,  and  (4)  in-  relations  men  and  women  from 
national  agency  25  countries  assembled  for  their 
for  the  entire  world  congi'ess  at  the  Tel  Aviv 
aper  industry.  Hilton  recently. 
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Lighter  heads 
shopper  group 

Dwaine  C.  Lighter,  publisher 
of  the  Algona  (Iowa)  Remind¬ 
er,  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Publishers  at  its  21st  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Miami  re¬ 
cently.  NAAP  represents  275 
publishers  of  .shopping  guides 
and  free  community  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Lighter,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Reminder  since 
1952,  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  College. 

Other  officers  are:  Gilbert 
Selznick  {Reporter,  Toms  Riv¬ 
er,  N.  J.),  president-elect; 
William  Mitten  (the  Windsor 
Press,  Hamburg,  Pa.), 
vicepresident;  and  Merrill  Ray¬ 
mond  {Athol,  Mass.  Adver¬ 
tiser),  secretary-tj’easurer.  Dur- 
ward  Humes  is  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  association 

Plans  for  the  year  include 
(1)  expansion  of  member  in¬ 
formation  and  communications 
activities.  (2)  a  membership 
development  program,  (3)  in¬ 
creased  efforts  to  tell  the  free 
shopping  paper  story  through 
trade  publications,  and  (4)  in¬ 
vestigation  of  national  agency 
representation  for  the  entire 
free  shopping  paper  industry. 


howto 

cut 

offset 

costs 

Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  some  of  them  can  be 
trimmed  by  using  the  Copley  News  Service’s  camera- 
ready  copy.  It  comes  in  a  balanced  package  of  25 
analytical  stories  and  25  features,  including  six  with 
art.  You  get  this  package  every  week,  ready  to  go  to 
your  production  department  without  any  cutting, 
pasting  or  typesetting.  Stories  come  in  varying  head¬ 
line  widths,  with  headlines  that  fit  and  reproduce 
beautifully  from  the  special  offset  bond  on  which  they 
are  printed.  Type  is  set  in  ^0V2  ems,  without  column 
rules.  Stories  cover  many  subjects  and  are  easy  to 
bite  to  fit  any  news  hole.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  take 
a  look  —  and  it  can  save  you  plenty  in  production 
costs.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect  ...  it’s  worth  your 
time. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 


Editor  tells  Rotary 
about  Hoiles  papers 


The  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister  gives  its  readers  more 
than  twice  as  much  local  news 
as  the  Orange  County  Edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  Maloney,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Register. 

Facts  and  figures  pertaining 
to  the  morning-evening-Sunday 
Register,  owned  by  the  Hoiles 
family,  were  related  by  Malon¬ 
ey  in  a  talk  recently  to  the 
local  Rotary  Club.  He  noted  at 
the  outset  that  the  Register 
had  a  circulation  “just  a  shade 
over  40,000”  when  he  joined  the 
staff  about  14  years  ago.  Today 
the  combined  morning-evening 
net  paid  daily  average  is  1.57,- 
823  and  the  Sunday  sales  are 
close  to  160,000,  with  steady 
gains  being  made  in  both  week¬ 
day  and  Sunday  circulation. 

The  Register,  Maloney  said, 
employs  700  persons,  most  of 
them  fulltime,  and  had  a 
payroll  last  year  of  $3.2  mil¬ 
lion.  There  are  9.5  on  the  news¬ 
room  staff. 

By  actual  measurement  of 
papers  for  the  week  of  May 
11-17,  Maloney  said,  the  Regis¬ 
ter  published  431  general  news 
stories  of  events  in  Orange 
County  while  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  satellite  ran  104  stories 
in  that  category.  The  yardstick 
showed  2,059  column  inches  for 
the  Times’  coverage  and  4,413 
inches  for  the  Register’s. 

With  all  other  news  included, 
Maloney  reported,  the  tally  for 
the  week  was  200  stories  for 
the  Times  and  735  for  the  Reg¬ 
ister.  While  the  Times  gave 
Orange  County  news  a  total  of 
3,473  inches  of  space  the  Regis¬ 
ter  gav'e  it  8,148  inches. 

Maloney  al.so  told  how  adver- 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Thriving,  entire-state  market  is  thoroughly 
dominated— 98H*  saturation  primary  market,  i 
85S*  state— and  wealthy  above  average—  f 
\  S10.700t  income  per  household.  And,  you  A 
'  need  only  this  one  medium— with  the  eco>  / 
nomical  single-rate  plan:  one  low  rate, 
all  advertisers.  Contact: 


tising  is  essential  to  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  a  newspaper.  He 
said  it  costs  about  18  to  20 
cents  to  produce  each  copy  of 
the  Register  and  a  little  less 
than  a  nickel  a  copy  is  realized 
from  the  subscription  price. 

The  Register’s  newsprint  bill 
runs  to  $4  million  a  year,  or  a 
daily  average  of  $11,000, 
Maloney  said.  In  the  last  year 
the  publisher  spent  about  $2 
million  on  new  press  equip¬ 
ment. 

Discussing  the  unusual  edito¬ 
rial  policies  of  R.  C.  Hoiles,  the 
founder  of  Freedom  New.spa- 
pers  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Register,  Maloney  said  he  prac¬ 
tices  what  he  says. 

“It  requires  a  foundation  of 
principle,  or  morality,  in  order 
that  the  newspaper  can  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  its  editorial  philoso¬ 
phy,”  Maloney  declared.  “I 
firmly  believe  we  have  this. 

“We  are  opposed  to  compul¬ 
sion.  We  are  oppposed  to  the 
infringement  upon  individual 
rights  by  something  that  is 
rather  fuzzily  referred  to  as 
‘group  rights.’  We  have  taken 
many  editorial  positions  over 
the  years  which  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  existing  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

“One  of  these  goes  back  to 
the  opening  days  of  W’orld  War 
II.  The  U.  S.  government,  with¬ 
out  hearings,  trials  or  any¬ 
thing,  rounded  up  thousands  of 
Japanese-American  citizens  on 
the  West  Coast  and  threw  them 
into  our  own  form  of  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  Families  were 
broken  up,  lands  confiscated. 

“The  Register  believed  this 
to  be  a  totally  immoral  act  and 
protested  it  editorially  at  the 
time.  It  was  probably  the  only 
newsjjaper  in  the  country  to  do 
•SO.  And  it  was  not  a  popular 
position  to  take  in  those  emo¬ 
tion-charged  times.  But  we  did 
it. 

“We’ve  been  opposed  to  the 
draft  since  its  inception.  We 
l>elieve  it  to  be  a  form  of  invol¬ 
untary  seiwitude. 

“We  are  opposed  to  a  com¬ 
pulsory,  tax-supported  govern¬ 
ment  .school  system,  also  not  a 
popular  concept.  But  we  have 
suggested  means  by  which  the 
•lesired  end  result  could  be 
achieved  and  means  which 
would  be  compatible  with  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom. 
And  I  believe  there  may  be  a 
gradual  change  taking  place 
m  many  individuals’  thinking 
along  these  lines.” 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Me,  Myself,  and  I 

“Unwitting  testimony  from  myself  and  two  other  re¬ 
porters  formed  an  important  part  of  the  state’s  case.” 

“All  three  reporters,  myself,  John  Doe,  and  Richard 
Roe,  were  reluctant  to  testify.” 

The  use  of  myself  in  these  quotations  instead  of  me 
and  I  is  described  as  an  abomination  by  a  reader,  John 
T.  Harding,  New  York,  associate  editor  of  Purcluising. 
Mr.  Harding  adds,  “Had  I  used  such  a  construction,  even 
as  a  beginner  on  the  small  local  dailies  where  I  entered 
journalism,  I  would  have  been  subjecte<l  to  a  stare  of 
utter  contempt  if  not  a  severe  tongue-lashing  from  the 
city  editor.” 

Whether  myself  may  be  used  when  7  or  me  will  serve 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  clear-cut  I’ight  and  w’rong,  but 
rather  the  subject  of  disagreement  among  authorities  on 
usage,  as  well  as  curi’ent  conventional  dictionaries.  (The 
.same  thing  applies  to  other  reflexives,  himself,  herself, 
yourself,  yourselves,  itself,  ourselves,  themselves.)  There 
is  no  argument,  of  course,  alx)ut  the  strictly  reflexive  use, 
w'hen  myself  refers  to  7  as  subject:  “I  did  it  myself”; 
“I  hurt  myself”;  “I  myself  take  the  responsibility,”  when 
me  would  l)e  impossible. 

In  general,  three  of  the  current  dictionaries  of  usage, 
including  my  own  Dictionary  of  Usage  and  Style,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  American  Heritage  dictionary,  object  to 
myself  in  a  compound  subject  in  place  of  7;  “Myself  and 
my  wife  will  be  present,”  but  two  others,  as  well  as  Web¬ 
ster  III,  approve.  (Random  House  does  not  mention  this 
usage.)  This  corresponds  to  the  second  of  the  two  ex¬ 
amples  quoted  at  the  outset.  The  consensus  here  is  4-3 
against. 

As  part  of  a  compound  object  of  a  verb  or  as  the  object 
of  a  preposition  (illustrated  by  the  first  of  the  quoted  ex¬ 
amples  and  by  “My  income  supports  my  wife  and  myself”; 
“The  honor  was  accorded  to  the  mayor  and  myself”),  my¬ 
self  is  approved  by  three  authorities  on  usage  as  well  as 
by  Webster,  but  is  rejected  by  one  authority  and  by  the 
Random  House  and  American  Heritage  dictionaries.  The 
consensus  thus  narrowly  approves  this  usage. 

Two  authorities  disapprove  of  myself  in  another  con¬ 
text  where  me  is  normally  called  for,  as  w'hen  it  occurs 
as  a  single  direct  object:  “He  gave  it  to  myself.”  The 
only  two  who  take  the  point  up  specifically  approve  of 
myself  in  comparisons  after  than  and  as:  “He  is  as  tall 
as  myself.” 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  opinion  is  narrowly  di¬ 
vided  on  what  have  formerly  been  regarded  as  substan¬ 
dard  uses  of  myself.  In  instances  like  this  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  criticized  uses  are  standard  or  soon  will 
be. 

The  examples  at  the  outset  might  as  easily  have  said 
“from  me  and  the  other  two  reporters”  and  “All  three 
reporters,  John  Doe,  Richard  Roe,  and  1  .  .  .”  Placing  7 
first  sounds  strange,  and  in  any  event  there  is  an  ill-de¬ 
fined  convention  that  modesty  requires  referring  to  one¬ 
self  last. 

Wayward  Words 

“As  Nasser  left  the  mosque  with  Libya’s  leader.  Col. 
Muammar  Khadafi,  and  Sudan’s  leader,  Jaafar  Numeiri, 
a  crowd  roare<l:  ‘We  will  fight!  American  arms  shall  not 
frighten  us.  American  Zionist  aggression  is  aimed  at  our 
very  lives.’  ” 

This  excerpt  from  a  w'ire  service  dispatch  struck  me 
as  a  superb  candidate  for  a  New  Yorker  newsbreak  under 
the  heading,  “Roars  We  Doubt  Ever  Got  Roared.”  It  is 
preposterous  to  think  that  a  crowd  would  have  roared 
anyiihlng  so  complicated  and  pompous  in  unison  or  other¬ 
wise,  or  if  it  had,  that  the  w'ords  would  have  been  intel¬ 
ligible  enough  for  a  reporter  to  have  taken  them  down. 

No.  TOl 
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$8.4  Million!  Residential  -  DOWNTOWN  - 

IN  TERRIFIC  TULSA! 


CENTER  PLAZA  ...  Opening  Soon!  Pictured  above — the  $8.4  million  mid-town 
complex.  Donald  G.  Wniteman,  president  of  City  Reconstruction  Corp.  (CRC),  Los 
Angeles,  (top  right)  and  Robert  O.  Laird,  chairman  of  Tulsa's  Urban  Renewal  Authority, 
(bottom),  combined  forces  a  year  ago  to  start  this  residential  park  in  Tulsa.  The 
twin-towers  will  house  380  apartments  and  17  townhouses  as  well  as  recreational 
and  plaza  shopping  areas.  There  will  be  multi-level  parking.  Each  tower  contains 
190  dwelling  units  with  a  combined  total  of  76  studios,  228  singles  and  76  two- 
bedroom  units.  The  complex  is  being  built  by  CRC  and  its  partner,  Kidder- 
Peabody  Realty  Co.  on  5  acres  one  block  from  Tulsa’s  multi-million 
dollar  civic  center.  CRC’s  Whiteman  said,  “Tulsa  is  growing  at  such  a 
pace  that  my  firm  can’t  afford  NOT  to  build  there!”  More  proof  of 
the  Tulsa  BOOM!  Get  your  share  now  .  .  .  with  — 

The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 
Represented  by  BRANHAM-MOLONEY  COMPANY 


Two  Independent  and  Separately  Owned  Newspapers 

Completely  Covering  and  Serving 
the  Magic  Empire 


Attack  on  objectivity 
increases  from  within 


The  role  of  the  objective  re¬ 
porter  in  confrontation  with 
“New'  Journalists”  and  their 
self-assigned  task  of  “opinion 
making”  was  described  by  Ray 
Stephens,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  Washington 
bureau,  in  an  address  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
in  Harrisburg  recently  (May 
22-23 ) . 

“The  Associated  Press  is  to¬ 
tally  dedicated  to  reporting  the 
news  as  objectively  as  it  can,” 
Stephens  declared.  “Since  every 
public  dispute  starts  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  ends  up  there,  I  bear 
a  heavy  responsibility  in  pro¬ 
tecting  that  reputation  .  . . 

“Let  us  talk  for  a  minute 
about  this  matter  of  objectivi¬ 
ty  Those  of  you  who  read  the 
various  professional  journals 
are  aware  that  objective  repor¬ 
ting — as  I  have  defined  it — is 
coming  under  increasing  attack 
from  within  our  own  ranks. 
There  is  abroad  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  a  movement,  unorganized 
but  vocal,  generally  known  as 
the  New  Journalists’.  Ba.sical- 


Many  of  the 
best-paid  writers  have 
never  seen  their  name 
in  print! 

No  "by-lines" — yet  their  pay 
during  their  exciting  careers 
usually  exceeds  that  of  best¬ 
selling  authors!  These  well-paid 
writers  are  the  men  and  women 
who  choose  to  use  their  ability 
in  the  growing  field  of  Public 
Relations. 

Their  job  satisfaction  is  high, 
because  they  work  with  leaders 
in  every  field  where  the  action 
is.  And,  unlike  many  other 
writers,  their  professional  skills 
are  always  in  demand:  there  is 
a  constant  market. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  industrial 
firms,  and  thousands  of  civic 
organizations  today  need  the 
services  of  one  or  more  trained 
Public  Relations  Counselors.  Yet 
the  field  is  so  new  and  so  vast 
that  hundreds  of  good  openings 
are  unfilled. 

Very  few  colleges  teach  public 
relations,  so  a  prominent  public 
relations  firm  has  completed  a 
comprehensive  correspondence 
course  in  the  subject.  It  enables 
men  and  women  with  high  school 
educations,  (or  better)  to  get 
started  in  this  stimulating  and 
lucrative  profession  in  a  short 
time  through  its  practical, 
streamlined,  home-study  pro¬ 
gram.  If  you  can  write  at  all,  the 
rest  is  easy! 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out 
more  about  this  great  new  field 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top,  send  today  for  our  FREE 
BROCHURE.  There  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  No  salesman  will  call. 
Write:  The  American  Institute  of 
Public  Relations,  Dept.  63,  141 
West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60604. 


ly,  their  argument  is  that  the 
reporter  has  the  right  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  facts  he 
gathers.  Unless  he  is  permitted 
to  do  so,  they  say,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  simple,  unvarnished 
facts  in  perspective. 

“To  quote  the  New  Journal¬ 
ists,  the  self-discipline  required 
to  remain  impartial  reduces  re¬ 
porters  to  the  status  of  moral 
eunuchs.  It  masks  feelings  and 
stifles  imagination.  It  prevents 
reporters  from  using  their  in¬ 
dependent  intelligence  to  wrest 
meaning  from  the  torrent  of 
events.  It  makes  the  reporter  a 
mere  transmission  belt  for  the 
ideas  of  others.  .  . 

Their  real  eoneem 

“The  catch  words  and 
phrases  of  the  New  Journalists 
betray  their  real  concern.  They 
are  not  content  to  be  observers. 
They  are  determined  to  exert 
an  influence,  to  be  opinion  mak¬ 
ers.  They  talk  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  what  reporters  think, 
of  the  reporter’s  right  to  take  a 
moral  stance,  to  have  firm  con¬ 
victions  and  to  express  them  in 
print.  Always  beware  of  the 
man  who  talks  in  terms  of 
‘moral  commitments’.  Invaria¬ 
bly  he  is  a  man  who  has  totally 
bought  the  line  peddled  by  the 
advocates  of  one  cause  or  an¬ 
other.  .  . 

“If  I  believe  anything  it  is 
this:  .\ny  man  w'ho  begins  an 
examination  of  any  subject 
armed  with  a  set  of  preconcep¬ 
tions  will  tend  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  evidence  he 
finds  to  support  his  point  of 
view,  and  denigrate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  that  data  which  tends 
to  contradict  him.” 

Paul  A.  Poorman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Xews, 
during  his  address  on  “The 
Vanishing  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper?”,  touched  on  the  credi¬ 
bility  and  objectivity  issues  of 
the  press  and  commented ; 
“There  is  room  for  flexibility 
and  experiment,  for  modern 
techniques  and  new  viewpoints. 
But  in  my  opinion — and  I 
stress  opinion — 'this  of  all  times 
IS  not  time  to  abandon  our 
concept  of  objectivity.” 

Other  speakers  during  the 
conference  included :  Ralph 

Brem,  managing  editor,  Pitts- 
buri/h  Preas;  Mrs.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley,  chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission;  John  V. 
R.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  editor. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association  are 
from  left:  Mrs.  Miriam  Stephens,  Bloomsburg  Morning  Press,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Drake,  Ambler  Gazette,  vice-president;  Joyce 
Dissinger,  Lebanon  Daily  News,  treasurer,  and  Jeanne  Meckey,  New 
Kensington  Daily  Dispatch,  secretary. 


Enstov.  Expreftn;  Fred  D. 
Behringer,  managing  editor, 
Montgomery  Newspapers,  Fort 
Washington;  Jessee  F.  Garber, 
managing  editor,  Wni/nesboro 
Record-Herald;  William  T. 
Lunsford  Jr.,  community  ser¬ 
vice  director,  Harrisburg  Patri¬ 
ot-News;  Henry  H.  Null  IV, 
president  and  editor,  Abingtov 


Journal,,  Clarks  Summit;  and 
Jerome  Weinstein,  editor.  State 
College  Centre  Daily  Times. 

The  conference  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  PNPA  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Pennsylvania 
Women’s  Press  Association  and 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 


Toronto  toasts  Sinclair 
and  he  responds,  Hhanks  ’ 


When  Gordon  Sinclair  cel¬ 
ebrated  his  70th  birthday  (June 
3)  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words 
even  though  he  knew  it  was  a 
planned,  well-organized  Happy 
Birthday. 

Officially,  it  was  Gordon  Sin¬ 
clair  Day  in  Toronto  and  the 
hometown  boy  who  has  made 
his  name  a  household  w’ord — 
sometimes  a  nasty  word — 
across  the  country  was  accord¬ 
ed  a  greeting  seldom  given  to  a 
newsman. 

More  than  2,000  persons 
turned  up  in  City  Hall  square 
to  sing  Happy  Birthday — ahead 
of  cue — to  the  happy  warrior  of 
47  years  with  the  Toronto  Star, 
radio  station  CFRB  and  on  tel¬ 
evision,  when  he  appeared  on 
stage.  They  repeated  it  on  com¬ 
mand  when  the  cameras  were 
turned  on  and  the  ceremony 
was  televised  by  the  CBC.  Then 
they  ate  a  four-tier,  3‘,4-foot- 
high  cake  and  the  Mayor  gave 
him  a  set  of  City  of  Toronto 
cuff  links. 

.\fter  that  came  what  was 
billed  as  a  “modest,  informal” 
luncheon.  Some  200  names  in 
the  newspaper,  radio  and  en¬ 
tertainment  world  attended. 

Sinclair — he  doesn’t  like  the 
prefix  “mister” — has  said  that 
there  is  no  God,  so  grece  was 
not  said  before  the  luncheon. 
He  doesn’t  like  flnoridated 
water,  so  the  toast  to  the  Queen 


was  drunk  in  Vichy  water. 

He  likes  wine,  so  champagne 
only  was  served. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  sent 
greetings.  So  did  the  former 
prime  minister,  Lester  Pear¬ 
son,  and  Ontario  Premier  John 
Robarts. 

Finance  Minister  Benson 
didn’t  send  anything.  Sinclair, 
whose  net  worth  has  shrunk, 
because  of  stockmarket  difficul¬ 
ties,  from  something  like  $8.j0,- 
000  to  about  $600,000,  has  been 
at  odds  publicly  with  Benson. 
He  thinks  income  tax  rates  are 
too  high  and  that  he’s  going  to 
need  the  $7.5-a-month  pension 
for  which  he  became  eligible. 

Bantam-sized  Sinclair,  whose 
contract  with  CFRB  runs  until 
1974,  parlayed  brashness,  a 
sharp  tongue  and  a  beguiling 
way  with  the  printed  and  spo¬ 
ken  word  into  one  of  Canada’s 
most  profitable  careers  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting. 

He  was  fired  an  imposing 
number  of  times — 11  times 
from  the  Star,  he  has  said,  and 
the  last  one  stuck — but  ended 
up  earning  better  than  $59,000 
a  year  and  enjoys  calling  him- 
•self  a  capitalist.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  seven  books,  some  success¬ 
ful. 

He  spoke  for  90  seconds  at 
the  ceremony. 

H"'  said,  “thanks.” 
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Trdns  World  Airlines, 
the  around-the-world  airline, 

salutes  the 

distinguished  members 
of  the  world  press. 


SOMEHOW,  YOU  FEEL  MORE  IMPORTANT  ON  TWA 


news-people 


Bradshaw  will  run 
Panax  weekly  group 

Robert  J.  Bradshaw,  38,  has 
been  named  general  manager 
of  the  Panax  Corporation’s  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers  group  in 
the  suburban  Detroit  area.  The 
announcement  was  made  by 
Eldon  C.  Gensheimer,  general 
manager  of  Panax  operations 
in  southern  Michigan. 

Bradshaw  has  been  controller 
of  the  Y psilnnti  Press,  a  Panax 
;  publication,  since  February  of 
19.57.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with 
the  Flint  Journal  for  12  years 
in  advertising  and  accounting 
capacities. 

As  general  manager  of  the 
A.ssociated  Newspapers,  Brad¬ 
shaw  will  be  responsible  for  the 
operations  of  a  group  of  nine 
weekly  newspapers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  over  70,000. 

ifi  *  if 

Paul  Schofield,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Urockton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise  and 
copy  editor  at  the  Boston  Globe 
now  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  Quincy  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  division  of  General  Dynam¬ 
ics.  He  succeeds  Frank  C. 
Kerr,  who  established  his  own 
PR  agency. 

♦  *  * 

Lawrence  E.  Davies,  recent¬ 
ly  retired  from  the  \ew  York 
Times’  San  Francisco  bureau — 
to  University  of  Alaska  as 
news  service  director. 

♦  *  * 

Gerould  Mattcxin — from 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat  Herald 
staff  to  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  Seies. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Zuckerman,  education  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
T  rilnnic — transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Ridder 
Publications. 


WITH  A  LITTLE  FLEXIBLE  BUDGETING  some  members  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  enjoy  refreshment  analysis  at  the  Bud  Hill  Falls  Club  in  the  Poconos:  From  left — 
Donald  H.  Jarrett,  Southam  Publications,  Toronto;  Frederick  G.  Harris,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.;  Eric  B. 
Gardner,  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record,  and  John  D.  Muir,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 


NO  GOLF  TODAY  was  the  weather  report  as  Stanley  M.  Barnicoat, 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  and  Robert  E.  Thurston,  New  York  News, 
looked  through  a  window  at  the  Buck  Hill  Falls  Club  in  the  Poconos. 
But  Cleo  Smith,  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette,  is  smiling  at  their 
adversity  because  he's  president  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  and  he  can  count  on  a  big  attendance 
at  the  business  sessions. 


William  D.  Beiiling,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Sens — elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Chambers,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Ban- 
her-Herald — president  of  the 
Georgia  Associated  Press  News 
Council. 


geles  Times  Mirror  Co. — 
elected  president,  Los  Angeles 
County  Mu.seum  of  Art. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ke.nneth  E.  Grube,  editorial 
nage  editor  of  the  Day,  New 
London — elected  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Circuit,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  succeeding  the  late 
Charles  H.  Flynn  Jr.,  Ansonia 
Sentinel. 


Former  agency  exec 
is  WWD  ad  director 

Eugene  Fahy,  director  of 
marketing  services  for  Joseph 
Bancroft  &  Sons,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Peter  Zill  who  has  held 
the  WWD  advertising  post  for 
the  past  four  and  a  half  years. 

Fahy  was  from  19fi(j  until 
last  year  a  vicepresident  of 
Grey  Advertising  where  he  was 
account  supervisor  of  such  ac¬ 
counts  as  Celanese  and  B.V.D. 
He  began  his  business  career  in 
1958  as  a  space  salesman  for 
Daily  Sews  Record,  another 
Fairchild  publication.  He  was  a 
vice-president  and  account  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Donahue  and  Coe 
ad  agency  in  1959  and  later 
held  similar  posts  at  Erwin, 
Wa.sey  and  at  We.st,  Weir  and 
Bartel. 

if  if  if 

Robert  W.  Edsall,  former 
real  estate  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Ei'ening  News — to  the  market- 
ing-PR  staff  of  Great  We.stern 
Cities  Inc. 


*  *  ♦ 

Carl  Richards,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Palos  Heights 
(Ill.)  Palos  Regional  and  the 
Worth  Township  Times — to  re¬ 
tire  June  30.  He  wdll  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Charles 
Richards,  27,  who  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Region¬ 
al  Publi.shing  Corporation  and 
will  assume  the  duties  of  editor 
and  publisher.  He  is  a  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

if  if  if 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Los  An¬ 


if  if  H 

Nancy  .Ann  Robinson,  1969 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  as  an  English  major — 
to  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Engle 
as  an  editorial  assistant  hand¬ 
ling  markets. 

♦  «  * 

Walter  North,  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  43  years — 
retires  from  Branham- 
Moloney,  Inc.,  July  1.  North 
was  an  advertising  executive  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post-En¬ 
quirer  before  moving  to  Mo- 
Icnev,  Reagan  &  Schmitt,  a 
predecessor  B-M  firm. 


Ben  Avery,  a  former  AP 
Broadcast  Bui-eau  staffer — now 
managing  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Review,  bussiness  daily 
published  at  Syosset,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Wes  Richards,  formerly  news 
director  for  Long  Island  radio 
stations — assistant  editor. 

if  if  if 

John  Sheppard — named  as¬ 
sociate  director,  public  relations 
department  of  Gray  &  Rogers, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia-based  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm. 
He  is  a  former  news  editor 
with  .Associated  Press  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Philadelphia. 
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in  the  news 


Executives  named 
on  2  Lee  papers 

George  I).  Remington,  editor 
of  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Inde- 
pendetit  Record  has  been  named 
publisher,  succeeding  James  E. 
Burgess,  who  will  become  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  the  LaCrosse 
(Wise.)  Tribane.  Both  appoint¬ 
ments  are  effective  late  this 
summer. 

The  announcements  were 
made  by  David  K.  Gottlieg, 
president  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  parent  corporation  of  both 
newspapers. 

Michael  J.  Voeller,  managing 
(“ditor  of  the  Independent  Rec¬ 
ord,  will  become  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

Remington  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Montana.  He  has  been  with 
United  Press  International  in 
Honolulu,  the  Honolala  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  UPI  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
where  he  also  spent  a  year 
with  the  F7esno  Bee.  Reming¬ 
ton  returned  to  Montana  as 


EXPERT  OPINION — William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  was  in  the  press  room  when  an  Extra  of  the 
California  State  Polytechnic  College,  Mustang  Daily  came  off  the 
college  press  for  distribution  throughout  the  campus  at  San  Luis 
Obispo.  The  edition  was  produced  just  two  heurs  after  Governor 
Reagan  announced  that  all  California  colleges  would  be  closed 
May  7  and  8.  Hearst,  left,  on  campus  to  address  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  is  joined  by  Brian  Lawler,  Cathy  Lovett  and  John  Reynolds. 


Mary  An.\  Hill,  .staff  writer  Thomas  R.  Torim’s,  a.ssis- 
for  Cocoa  (F'la.)  Today  —  tant  to  the  editor  of  the  .\p- 


UPI  bureau  manager  in 
and  moved  to  the  Lee  New.spa- 
pers  state  bureau  six  years 
later.  He  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Independent  Record  in 
liXiT. 

Burgess,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  the  La- 


appointed  amusements  editor, 
and  Grace  Allen — to  edit  the 
weekly  TV  Tab  and  daily  tele*- 
vision  section.  Bi'DDY  Baker — 
promoted  to  director  of  commu¬ 
nity  affairs  for  Gannett  Flor¬ 
ida. 

*  *  * 


pleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent — 
named  news  director  of 
WLUK-TV,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Campbell,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Pi-ess — elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  of  Sigma 


Crosse  Tribune  as  a  summer  Kemp  Anderson  former  Dal-  Delta  Chi. 


dispatch  clerk,  holds  a  degree 
in  journali.sm  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  Following 
graduation,  he  worked  in  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  .Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  Later  he  in¬ 
terned  with  the  Lee  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  newsman  for  the  H’/s- 
consin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
and  in  jiroduction  and  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  Dave}! port  (Iowa) 
Tiines-Deniocrat.  His  father, 
William  T.  Burgess,  is  publish- 


la.s  Times  Herald  reporter — 
named  editor-in-chief  of  Elec- 
tronics,  a  McGraw-Hill  publica¬ 
tion. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  R.  Hunter,  former 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  Xews — 
named  editor  of  Astrojet  Xeivs, 
American  Airlines  employe 
newspaper  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Jefk  Stevenson — promoted 

to  automotive  advertising  sales 


4:  3|: 

Bill  Ware,  executive  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Phtin  Dealer — 
elected  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Society  of  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly  III  — 
named  editor  of  the  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Ex  pi-ess,  succeed¬ 
ing  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  who  is 
retiring  after  4."}  years  with  the 
newspaper.  She  has  been  editor 
for  the  past  39  years,  ('harles 


First  girl  editor 
at  Florida  Alligator 

Women  will  have  the  last 
word  during  the  summer  quar¬ 
ter  at  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  University  women 
students  are  in  charge  of  major 
student  publications. 

Karen  Eng,  22,  a  Fort  Myers 
senior  in  journalism,  is  the  first 
woman  to  be  named  editor-in- 
chief  for  the  Florida  Alligator, 
campus  newspaper.  She  seiwed 
as  managing  editor  in  the 
spring. 

Leslie  Fox,  18,  of  Gaines”ille, 
will  be  the  1970-71  editor  for 
the  Probe,  a  bi-weekly  campus 
news  magazine  founded  by  Car¬ 
ol  Sanger,  Cincinnati,  a  former 
.■\lligator  executive  editor. 

All  three  editorships  for  the 
Probe  are  held  by  women. 
Marian  Jedrusiak,  of  Lake 
Worth,  also  18,  was  elected  by 
the  current  staff  as  assistant 
editor,  and  Chris  Schauseil,  20, 
of  .Miami,  will  be  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Dan  W’arner,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Laivrence- 
ville  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune 
and  prior  to  that  city  editor  of 
the  .Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal — named  editor  in  charge  of 
suburban  coverage  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  R.  Kelley,  assistant 
circulation  manager  and  mail 
room  supervisor — promoted  to 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 
♦  *  ♦ 

John  J.  I.  Barnes  has  been 
named  supervisor.  Promotion 
Vv'riting,  for  the  Detroit  .\eivs. 


er  of  the  LaCrosse  Tribune. 

«  4c  « 

Jay  C.  Smith,  foimerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Sunnyvale  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Standard  —  to  publisher, 
-Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tid¬ 

ings. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Reeve  Hennion,  formerly 

with  California  bureaus  of 
UPI — now  manager  of  the 
Honolulu  bureau.  His  father, 

Tom  Hennion,  is  editor  of  the 
Tulare  (Calif.)  .Advance- 

Register. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Luby,  member  of 
the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain 
staff  since  1949 — named  city 
editor. 


manager  of  the  Xewport 
Beach-Costa  Mesa  (Calif.) 
Daily  Pilot. 

Hfi  if. 

R.  C.  Rooke,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pem¬ 
broke  (Ont.)  Observer — to  re¬ 
tire.  W.  H.  Higginson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  replaces  him. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  R.  Kelley  —  from 
assistant  circulation  manager 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  Fogel,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune — president  of 
the  Northern  California  Chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


R.  Ryan,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Express — appointed 
general  manager,  and  Raymond 
H.  Schaefer,  reporter — to  city 
editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bob  Joiner,  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan — 
to  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  CuRT  Matt¬ 
hews,  financial  features  writer 
for  the  Post-Dispatch  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

4c  4c  4c 

Michael  Miner,  formerly  a 
reporter  in  the  St.  Louis  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional — to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  staff. 
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Butts 


Capp 


Pearson 


★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


S.  Dianne  Dubler,  T teuton 
Times — ^lirst  prize  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Daily  Newspaperwomen’s 
Association  contest  for  an  arti¬ 
cle  telling  how  to  build  a  house. 
♦  *  * 

Ar.noed  Freiucii,  a  reporter 
for  the  Jersei/  Jouniul,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J., — cited  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  County  Police  Chiefs  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  outstanding  police 
reporting. 

•ifi  ^ 

l.EO  C.  d’Or,  retired  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Stockfou  (Calif.) 
Record — the  first  Big  Valley 
.Ad  Club  silver  medal  award  in 
17  years. 


Columbia  grads 
receive  prizes 

The  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fel- 
low.ships  for  1970  were  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Columbia  Univei*sity 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
to  Mark  James  Estren,  River- 
dale,  N.  Y.;  Ellen  Louis  Gra¬ 
ham,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and 
Elly  .Alboim,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  grants,  worth  $3,()()() 
each,  are  presented  to  the  top- 
ranking  members  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  School’s  graduating 
class  for  travel  and  study 
abroad.  The  first  alternate  for 


Weldon  R.  Coate,  marketing 
vicepresident  for  the  Graphic 
Arts  Group,  Sun  Chemical 
Corp. — the  Ault  Award  of  the 
National  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Manufacturers  for  im¬ 
proving  the  image  of  the  indus¬ 
try. 

*  *  « 

l.AiiREN  K.  SoTM,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Des 
Moiues  Register  tiud  Trihume — 
a  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  from  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Jean  Pearson,  Detroit 
Xews  science  writer — named 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  So- 
roptimist  Club  of  Detroit  “be¬ 
cause  she  de.serves  recognition 
for  her  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  so  many  fields.’’  She  is 
a  pilot  and  an  aviation  special¬ 
ist  officer  (Lt.  Commdr)  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Virginia  Butts,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Field  Enter- 
pri.ses  Inc. — a  Golden  Trumpet 
Award  from  the  Publicity  Club 
of  Chicago  for  herself  and  one 
for  the  newspapers,  Chicago 
Suu-Titues  and  Chicago  Dailg 
Xews,  for  their  community 
relations  activities. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Victor  Jose,  publisher  of  the 
Richmoud  (Ind.)  (irayhic — 
named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  .Association  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  Publishers.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Free  Newspaper 
Section. 

*  *  iti 

Fred  Andersen,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald— Si  $7,500  ca.sh 
prize  from  the  Highway  Users 
Federation  for  Safety  and  Mo¬ 
bility  in  the  creative  writing 
category  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Awards  competition. 

«  *  4: 

Dr.  Cletis  Pride,  director  of 
the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association’s  Refer¬ 
ence  Research  Center  in  Wash¬ 


ington — a  Ph.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Hfi  *  if 

Vincent  F.  Sullivan,  re¬ 
cently  retired  Xew  York  Xews 
advertising  executive  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “How  to  Stoj)  Problem 
Drinking’’ — a  bronze  plaque 

from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Biuoxville,  N.  Y.  for 
“his  distinguished  public  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  development  of  the 
Sullivan  21-Day  Plan  to  stop 
problem  drinking.’’ 

*  *  ♦ 

Jennifer  Bolcm,  Dagtoua 
Reach  XewH-Jourual  —  the 
School  Bell  Award  of  the  Flori¬ 
da  Education  association.  The 
News-Journal  also  was  cited 

for  coverage  of  education  dur¬ 
ing  19«>y. 

*  *  * 

.Al.  Capp,  creator  of  l.’il  .Ab¬ 
ner  comic  strip — a  lifetime 
member.ship  in  the  new  Nation¬ 
al  Communications  Club  ii\ 
Washington. 

♦  ♦  # 

Max  Price,  Deurer  Post  edi¬ 
torial  writer — an  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Award  for  editorials  on 
highway  safety. 

if  if  if 

John  Peterson,  Detroit 
Xews — cited  by  the  Michigan 

Corrections  Association  for  his 
series,  “Crime:  The  Search  for 
a  Solution.’’ 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Burdumy,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer — a  Citation  of 
Merit  from  the  Charles  Morris 
Price  School  of  .Advertising 
and  Journalism  of  the  Poor 

Richard  Club. 

if  if  * 

Gene  Brislin,  Scrantonian 
and  Tribune — first  prize  for 
general  news  in  the  Newswrit¬ 
ing  Contest  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Women’s  Press  .Association 
for  “Medical  Profession  Cited 
for  Planned  Parenthood  Boy¬ 
cott.’’  .Also  a  third  prize  in  so¬ 
cial  coverage  for  “Pocono 
Downs  Jockey  Gets  Marriage 
Off  on  Right  'Track.” 


15  feUowship 
awards  listed 

Fifteen  professional  journal¬ 
ism  fellowships  have  l)een 
awarded  for  the  coming  year  at 
Stanford  University  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  They  include  two  associate 
fellows  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Asia  Foundation  and  Stanford. 

Newspaper  field  appointees 
include:  Milton  H.  Hansen, 
Chicago  Todag;  Jon  Kamman, 
Tucson  Dailg  Citizen;  David  L. 
Kuhn,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Gerald  O’Connor,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Perkshire  Ragle;  Ter¬ 
rence  L.  Sattoria,  Long  Reach 
(Calif.)  Didependent,  Press- 
Telegram;  Paul  J.  Schatt, 
Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Arizona  Re¬ 
public;  Michael  B.  Smith,  Dag- 
ton  (O.)  Dailg  Xews;  Scott  B. 
Smith,  Washington  Star; 
George  H.  Stroud,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  Richard  R. 
Zander,  Garden  Citg  (N.  Y.) 
Xewsdag. 

.Appointees  from  other  media 
are  Jess  L.  Cook,  Time;  .Arthur 
M.  Cooper,  Xews  week  and 
Rush  Greenlee,  KQED-TV,  San 
Francisco. 

The  associate  fellows  are 
Sang  Jin  Kim,  Seoul  (Korea) 
Hankook  Ilco,  and  Ho  V’an 
Dong,  known  professionally  as 
Nguyen  Van  Sang,  publisher, 
Saigon  Quget  Tien. 

• 

Paper  in  eaetus  l)Us»h,, 
injury  elaiin  denied 

Holding  that  the  claimant  was 
an  independent  contractor,  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission 
of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Commerce  denied  compensation 
benefits  to  Jack  Monroe,  a  carri¬ 
er  for  the  Jacksonville  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Monroe  was  injured,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Commission, 
“when  he  tried  to  retrieve  a 
misguided  newspaper  from  a 
cactus  plant.”  He  received 
scratches  which  became  in¬ 
fected. 


the  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellow¬ 
ships  and  winner  of  the  Robert 
E.  Sherwood  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  is  John  Liveright  Koch, 
New  York  City.  The  Sherwooil 
Scholarship  will  enable  him  to 
undertake  independent  research 
in  some  field  of  American  life. 

The  other  alternates  for  both 
the  Pulitzer  Fellowships  and 
the  Sherwood  Scholarship  are 
H.  Bruce  Miller,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Kathi'yn  Cecille  Waters, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.;  and 
Janet  .Ann  Sherwood,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 

The  Henry  N.  Taylor  .Award, 
given  to  a  member  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  School’s  International  Di¬ 
vision  who  has  demonstrated 
the  qualities  of  a  superior  jour¬ 
nalist,  is  being  shared  by 
Tesfaye  Kabtihimar  of  .Addis 
.Ababa,  Ethiopia,  and  Cheng 
Guan  Tan  of  Singapore. 

The  Robert  A.  Curry  Edi¬ 
torial  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Paul  Neely,  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Class  Editing  Prize  was 
awarded  to  Karlyn  Barker  of 
El  Sobrante,  Calif.,  and  Simon 
Li  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  Class  of  Ibtil  Photogra¬ 
phy  .Award,  which  honors  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Eckenberg,  was  giv¬ 
en  to  Martin  Charles  Coren, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

The  Sackett  Graduate 
Awards  for  excellence  in  libel 
law  were  given  to  Eleanor 
Prescott,  Detroit,  and  Frank 
McCray  Denton.  .Austin,  Texas. 

.An  award  for  excellence  in 
the  course  on  the  history  of 
journalism,  the  Sevellon  Brown 
.Award,  was  given  to  Mrs.  Shir¬ 
ley  Jean  Cronan,  Palisades 
Park,  N.  J.  and  Frank  Denton. 

Terrence  Lord  .Martin, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  was  named 
winner  of  the  Class  of  196() 
.Award  in  Broadcast  Journal¬ 
ism. 

2 1  new  awards 

The  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation  has  awarded 
$25(1  scholarships  to  newspa- 
perboys  selected  in  state-wide 
competition. 
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^  photoset 
a  zillion  characters 
a  minute. 


Unless  you  have  the  processing 
i'CUt  UIIUIUjCI  capability  to  keep  up  with  the 

phototypesetter,  you  can’t  utilize 
its  speed.  That’s  where  Kodak 
can  help. 

Kodak  offers  seven  different  automatic  film  and  paper 
processors  that  provide  compatibility  with  every 
make  and  type  of  phototypesetting  equipment. 
Kodak  also  provides  several  films,  papers,  and 
1.  vvllClL*  chemicalsina  wide  variety  of  sizes.  In  addition, 

we  have  the  technical  personnel  to  make  sure  your  system 
performs  the  way  you  expect.  That’s  why  we  say  that  with 
Kodak,  phototypesetting  confidence  is  something 


you  can  buy.  For  more  information  write; 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 


Kodak  films,  papers,  and 
for  phototypesetting 


C:iRCUL.4T10> 


they  start  with  a  visit  to  the  winners  from  each  newspaper 
Governor’s  office,  tour  the  Cap-  participate  in  the  state  contest, 
itol,  ending  with  a  luncheon.  Winners  are  chosen  on  the  ba- 
After  lunch,  each  circulation  sis  of  route  development, 

manager  presents  his  boy  along  scholastic  attainment,  personal 
with  a  resume.  The  managers  achievement,  and  service  to  the 
vote  to  select  a  winning  boy.  community.  After  passing  two 
At  the  annual  Missouri  Press  levels  of  state  judgings,  the 

Association  meeting  the  elected  winners  receive  certificates  and 
newspaperboy  is  the  guest  of  cash  awards, 
honor  where  he  receives  a  $100  Each  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
savings  bond.  vania  Newspaper  Publishers 

seven  The  New  Jersey  Press  Asso-  Association  selects  five  newspa- 
;  for  elation  makes  awards  in  three  perboys.  Those  papers  with 
sizes,  classes:  Senior,  15  years  and  over  100  carriers  select  up  to  5 
siness  over;  Junior,  14  and  under;  per  cent.  Each  winner  receives 
and  her-  and  Weekly  division.  Each  re-  an  award  certificate,  gold  lapel 
V,  ceives  a  certificate  and  shoulder  pin,  and  a  shoulder  patch, 
all  others  patch.  The  winner  receives  a  Each  newspaper  selects  a  Junior 
certificates  $300  scholarship  and  plaque,  and  Senior  nominee  for  the  State 
1,  21  win  Five  winners  out  of  32  nomi-  award  from  this  group.  Winners 

;rear.  Six  nees.  The  scholarship  may  in-  are  decided  on  a  100-word  com- 

with  the  crease  to  $500  soon.  Factors  position  and  fact  sheets  on  back- 

including  considered  are  essay  composi-  ground  and  performance.  Five 
■rnor.  The  tion,  carrier  record,  school  rec-  winners  in  each  category  are 
ewspaper-  qi-jJ  and  citizenship.  selected. 

igs  bonds  The  Ohio  program  conducted  Any  of  these  associations 
ilding  and  by  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associ-  would  be  able  to  assist  your 
ation  and  the  Ohio  Circulation  state  association  in  starting  a 
Associa-  Managers  Association  selects  program  to  benefit  your  carri- 
tn  has  a  two  carriers  from  each  newspa-  ers,  your  newspaper,  and  your 
ears)  and  per.  The  Junior  and  Senior  community. 


A  rundown  on  statewide 
carrier  award  programs 

Bv  R.  D.  Srhaub 


.indsay-.Schaub  Newspapers 


w  e  switched  to  computerized  typesetting  overnight.  Our  PDP-8/I  and  program  were  eomplete 
—  Ityphenation,  justilieation,  allotting,  no  space  bands.  Digital  knew  what  we  needed. 

Our  next  step  was  cold  type.  W'ith  two  Photon  560’s  and  the  PDP-8/I  we  increased  our  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Stored  more  than  40  formats,  too. 

A  second  PDP-8/I  will  handle  business  applications  as  well  as  typesetting  programs.  PDP-h/Ps 
bate  increased  production  —  as  expected. 


CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Frank  D.  Marsteller 
Production  Director 


Call-Chronicle  goes  hot  and  cold  with  two  TYPESET-8s. 


COfVIPUTERS  •  MOOUCES 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-5111 


Editors  seek  better 
military  news  flow 


San  Francisco 

In  releasing  results  of  its 
1969-70  study,  the  military  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  notes  that  “on  a 
local  level”  the  press  and  the 
military  got  along  very  well. 
“Such  cooperation  is  needed  on 
a  national  level,”  the  report  de¬ 
clared. 

The  complete  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  W.  C.  Phillippi,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  IndianaitoUs 
\ew>f,  on  behalf  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  stated:  “All  newspaper 
organizations  should  join  in 
asking  for  a  meeting  with  fed¬ 
eral  officials  in  order  to  discuss 
specific  problems  and  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  future  military  news.” 

The  report  observed  that  in 
the  area  of  security  “there  is 
broad  disagreement  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  as  to  what  essential  secu¬ 
rity  is  and  is  not.  This  needs 
study  and  exploration.  The  mil¬ 
itary  needs  to  reorient  its  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  what  security  really  is 
and  to  let  editors  tell  them  of 
the  problem  areas.” 

Honesty  builds  eonlidenee 

Among  comments  from  edi¬ 
tors  for  improving  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  press  and  military 
was  a  statement  from  J.  Earle 
Bowden,  editor,  /Vn-snco/n 
(Fla.)  Xeivs-Join-v(il :  “The  mil¬ 
itary  should  be  more  aware  of 
the  importance  of  honesty  and 
open  mindedness  in  the  release 
of  information — that’s  the  way 
to  build  confidence.” 

Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor, 
TucHon  (Ariz. )  Citizeu,  ob¬ 
served,  “Good  relationships  re¬ 
sult  from  good  rapport  and 
continuing  contact — in  ‘fair 
weather’.” 

Charles  A.  Clay,  editor,  Fny- 
etteville  (N.C.)  Ohseri'er,  com¬ 
mented,  “Better  cooperation  by 
the  military  when  crime  or  oth¬ 
er  ‘bad’  news  occurs  on  instal¬ 
lations  would  enable  us  to  do  a 
better  job.” 

Ted  Ralston,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Lnwton  (Okla.)  CovNtifii- 
tioH :  “I  think  the  militai->’ 
would  be  more  cooperative  if 
they  didn’t  fed  that  the  anti¬ 
war,  anti-military  publications 
and  writers  were  not  always 
poised  to  put  the  ax  to  them  if 
they  made  one  mis-step.  If  you 
are  forced  to  run  scared  all  the 
time  you  won’t  give  out  any¬ 
thing  unless  it  is  a  MUST.” 


Gaylen  R.  Jackson,  business 
manager,  Lompoc  Record  Pith- 
licationx,  California:  “We  have 
found  that  by  meeting  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  local  base  In¬ 
formation  Office  for  lunch,  that 
better  relations  are  maintained, 
since  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information  then  is  placed  on  a 
personal  level.” 

Military  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  should  be  done  to 
improve  relationships  between 
the  media  and  military  includ¬ 
ing  the  following: 

Kesp«‘cl  for  a  profe^^iunal 

“The  military  respects  a  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  reporter  who 
shows  he  hasn’t  done  his  home¬ 
work  when  covering  a  military 
event  is  off  to  a  bad  start  and 
contributes  nothing  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  climate  between  the 
military  and  media.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  occurs  far  too  of¬ 
ten.” 

“.  .  .  We  need  a  greater 
willingness  for  news  people  to 
spend  some  time  on  base  so 
they  can  better  understand  the 
complexities  of  our  job.  Also, 
stop  sending  us  enterprising 
young  reporters  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  the  military 
is  about,  but  through  some 
feeling  of  guilt  for  eluding  the 
draft  think  they  should  make 
us  look  stupid — and  then  label 
their  shallowness  ‘good  jour¬ 
nalism’.” 

One  reply  asked  why  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  cover  the  military  on 
a  regular  basis  as  they  do  city 
hall.  From  Fort  Campbell  in 
Kentucky,  “Regularly  scheduled 
combined  press  briefings  and 
tours  will  enhance  the  relations 
between  the  media  and  the  mili¬ 
tary.” 

Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caroli¬ 
na:  “Reporters  should  contact 
the  Base  Public  Affairs  Officer 
before  writing  news  stories 
based  on  information  received 
from  unofficial  sources.” 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Alabama:  “Maintain  a  close 
contact  with  the  news  media 
personnel  and  frankly  discuss 
any  situation  which  might  be¬ 
come  a  problem  area.” 

Security  not  violated 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  commanding  officer 
had  any  specific  instance  where 
any  newspaper  or  mass  commu¬ 
nication  medium  violated  secu¬ 
rity,  the  answers  were  no. 

In  reply  to  the  subcommit¬ 


tee’s  question  as  to  whether  the 
base  information  officer  con¬ 
tacts  the  press  at  once  in  eve' t 
of  a  military  accident  or  waits 
for  the  media  to  contact  the 
base,  answers  included: 

■‘We  always  attempt  to  ‘b^at 
the  media  to  the  punch’  with 
full  and  complete  details  as 
available.” 

“On  the  average,  military 
contacts  media.  Security  seems 
only  area  of  restriction.” 

“In  theory  we  wait,  in  prac¬ 
tice  we  usually  give  a  call  lo¬ 
cally  when  the  accident  is  off 
base.  As  often  as  not  everybody 
knows  about  the  big  accidents 
about  as  soon  as  we  do,  and 
they  know  about  as  much  as  we 
do  (except  for  ID’s  on  vic¬ 
tims).” 

When  asked  if  there  are  any 
restrictions  on  what  informa¬ 
tion  the  military  can  give,  re¬ 
plies  included: 

“This  command  follows  the 
policy  of  maximum  disclosure 
within  the  bounds  of  military 
security.” 

“Genuine,  military  security  is 
the  only  one.” 

“Yes.  Base  closure  is  a 
touchy  area.” 

“Uther  than  those  restric¬ 
tions  as  pertain  to  actual  secu¬ 
rity  information  and  those  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  an  ac¬ 
cused,  no.” 

For  the  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  tnere  are  problems  in  hand¬ 
ling  racial  tensions,  one  mili¬ 
tary  reply,  anonymous,  stated: 
“Yes,  every  social  institution  is 
presently  faced  with  race  prob¬ 
lems — I  believe  history  will 
reflect  this  as  a  phase  in  the 
development  of  America  and  its 
destiny.  We  have  not  been  as 
open-handed  as  we  should  be.” 

Another  stated  that  media 
representatives  had  “inter¬ 
viewed  individuals  freely  and  in 
privacy.  Some  individual  ten¬ 
sions  were  detected  but  not  on 


a  mass  basis.  We  feel  there  are 
no  serious,  significar.t  prob¬ 
lems.” 

When  asked  for  any  other 
comments,  one  military  obser¬ 
vation  was  that  “although  irdi- 
vidual  reporters  working  the 
‘beat’  of  their  respective  nearby 
military  bases  are  knowledgea¬ 
ble  about  the  bise  rd  its  mis¬ 
sion,  many  city  and  managing 
editors  are  not  knowledgeable 
and  are  therefore  sometimes 
unable  to  exercise  proper  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  and  editing 
military  news  for  publication  i  i 
their  newspaper.  Management 
personnel  of  press  media 
should  be  well-informed  about 
the  military  bases  affecting 
their  readership  area.  Where 
the  base  fails  to  make  over¬ 
tures  to  them  to  provide  such 
education,  editors  should  ask 
the  base  Information  Officer 
for  necessary  briefings  and 
tours.” 

Another  reply  read:  “We  get 
along  fine  with  any  news  i)eo- 
ple  who  are  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  we  do.  The  only 
time  things  are  strained  is 
when  someone  thinks  the  way 
to  enduring  fame  and  clever¬ 
ness  is  to  make  us  look  like 
jackasses.  It  is  ironic  that  these 
people  are  consistently  wrong 
in  their  superficial  approach, 
but  they  never  know  it,  because 
they  have  gotten  the  idea  that 
anything  we  say  in  our  defense 
is  ‘covering  up’  and  only 
confirms  their  suspicious  of  our 
devious  ways!” 

When  editors  were  queried  as 
to  whether  there  had  been  any 
recent  incidents  in  which  mili¬ 
tary  officers  withheld  informa¬ 
tion  for  .security  reasons  one 
said  that  an  attempt  to  get  an 
“innocuous  story  on  base  hos¬ 
pital  and  another  on  base  ex¬ 
change  was  resisted  for  reasons 
unfathomable  to  civilian  mind.” 


TRAVELING  IN  SPAIN,  Mims  Thomason  (at  right),  president  of 
United  Press  International,  meets  HRH  Juan  Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain 
and  Heir  to  the  Throne,  on  steps  of  Zarzuela  Palace  near  Madrid. 
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Goss 

Metro-Offset 


A  reliable  performer, 
the  leader  in  double 
width  offset  presses 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


A\\\, 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 

Old  Whig,  new 


Ky  llouard  H.  Taylor 

Ktlilorial  (a>plc>  liilcrnalioiial  (!<irp. 


It’s  possible  to  teach  new  tricks  to  an  old  Whip. 

The  old  ^Vhi!|  in  upper  left  is  12!)  years  old.  It’s  a 
weekly  published  in  Elkton,  Md.,  and  Larry  O’Hara, 
the  editor,  sent  the  tearsheet. 

The  previous  format  was  a  constricted  ei^ht  col¬ 
umns  with  headlines  in  a  variety  of  excessively  con¬ 
densed  faces. 

Now  the  format  is  a  simple  six  columns  with 
tighter  headlines  and  big  pieces  of  art. 

“We  like  what  we  had  with  the  old  one  and  ap- 
l)ar(!ntly  the  folks  here  did,  too,’’  O’Hara  wrote, 
“because  with  it  we  managed  to  become  THE  paper 
in  Cecil  County.’’ 

So  why  tinker  with  a  going  operation?  Because 
times  change  and  a  newspaper  must  keep  up. 

“Our  county  is  changing  from  a  rural  residential 
area  to  a  rural  urban  area,  ijrimarily  becau.se  we 
are  located  in  the  corridor  l)etwe(\n  New  York  and 
Washington,’’  O’Hara  said. 

“So,  we  decided  to  change  into  a  more  timely 
product,  but  one  which  maintains  the  dignity  of 
such  an  old  jjroduct.  We  are  the  last  Whig  around.” 

“Dignity”  is  the  key  word.  The  page  reflects 
dignity  in  a  contemporary  cast.  The  three  pieces 
of  art  are  pail  of  a  picture  story  telling  aliout  the 
Christmas  tree  that  nes’er  got  decorated.  (And  how 
about  that  for  a  conversational,  intriguing  head¬ 
line?) 

The  columns  api)ear  to  Ik*  1:5  jiicas  wide  (reduc¬ 
tion  unknown  here),  and  there  arc  two  iiicas  of  air 
between  them.  This  makes  the  reading  easy. 

“We  feel  the  six-column  format  has  broadened 
the  flexibility  of  our  layout  instead  of  reducing  it, 
as  some  had  feared,”  he  .said. 

“And  if  the  readers  don’t  like  it,  our  circulation 
figures  don’t  reflect  any  displeasure.  All  the  com- 


1 

tricks 


s(»oirrs  SKCIAL 


ments  we’ve  received,  including  some  from  editors 
who  raised  eyebrows  at  fir.st,  indicate  success.” 

A  format  other  editors  might  try  for  change  of 
pace  is  represented  by  the  /bc/j  Sparlif  Special. 

Big  art  does  the  trick.  The  weekly  tabloid  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Taylorville,  Ill.,  and  features  sjiorts  in 
Illinois  high  schools. 

It  prints  44  issues  a  year,  stopping  for  two  months 
during  summer.  John  O.  Taylor,  the  publisher  .sent 
the  tearsheet.  Taylor  Bell  is  the  editor. 

Page  1  always  is  simplicity  personified — big,  com¬ 
manding  art  with  the  l)ody  type  on  the  page  usually 
forming  color  spots. 

It’s  loaded  with  big  art  throughout,  ample  white 
s))ace  and  eye-grabbing  headline  typography. 

^  ^ 

In  the  category  of  2.'),000  circulation  and  Inflow 
of  the  Penney-Missouri  competition  for  women’s 
pages,  first  place  went  to  Mrs.  Betty  Danfield,  then 
editor  of  the  community  life  section  of  The  Paper 
of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Mrs.  Danfield  won  first  jdace  last 
year,  too. 

It’s  obvious  why — a  combination  of  imagination 
and  offset.  She  jjlayed  with  the  cut-out  techni(iue, 
forming  silhouettes.  Mrs.  Danfield  now  is  women’s 
editor  of  the  River.^ide  (Calif.)  Pre.'<s-Knterpriiic. 

Second  place  went  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Hardin  of 
the  Johanon  Citp  (Tenn.)  Proat-Chranide,  who  be¬ 
lieves  art  should  be  big,  with  lots  of  white  si)ace. 

Third  place  went  to  Mr.s.  Betty  Preston,  women’s 
editor  of  tin*  (Peadale  (Calif.)  Xeivn-Pretis.  She  is 
a  four-time  winner. 

(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  critique  of  newspaper 
makeup  exclusively  for  E&P.  Communications  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue, 
La  Jolla,  California,  921137.) 
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We  are  now  installing  our  B.E.S.T.  (Bundle  Escort  Sys¬ 
tem  Totalizer)  in  Phoenix. 

When  the  B.E.S.T.  goes  into  operation,  it  will  escort  pre¬ 
determined  quantities  of  newspaper  bundles  from  mail- 
room  tying  lines  to  truck  loading  positions  or  storage 
areas.  A  combination  of  synchronized  belt  conveyors  and 
a  Control  Console  are  the  key  elements  of  the  system. 

Sound  complicated?  It’s  not.  One  man  can  control  all 
bundle  movements  from  the  Control  Console.  Destina¬ 
tion  changes  can  be  made  without  disturbing  tying  oper¬ 
ations.  And  there  are  no  special  markings,  wrappings  or 
other  bundle  identification  methods  needed.  It’s  all  done 
electronically. 

Best  of  all,  the  Bundle  Escort  System  Totalizer  is  so 
flexible  it  can  be  designed  to  fit  any  size  or  shape  of 
mailroom.  Including  yours. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

A  REPUBLIC  CORPORATION  COMPANY 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach.  California  92663,  714/838-1000 


Introducing 

anew 

phototypesetter 

. . .  unique  in  concept,  exceptional 
in  capability,  matchless  in  versatility, 
and  available  at  the  lowest  price 
you’ve  ever  seen  for 
a  Mergenthaler  photocomposer. 


V-IP^ 


P  variable 
input 

phototypesetter 


Point  Size  Range: 

6  to  96  point* 
Speed: 

32  newspaper  lines 
per  minute 
Font  Capacity: 

Up  to  six 

96-character  fonts 
6,  7,  or  8  Level 
Tape  Control: 

•  Justified 

or  unjustified 

•  Hyphenation 

•  Quadding 

•  Mixing 

•  with  Display 
Attachment 


Until  you  see  the  new  Mergenthaler  V-l-P 
in  operation,  you  may  doubt  that  so  many 
important  features  can  be  contained  in 
such  a  compact  machine.  Inside  the  mod¬ 
ern,  functional  package  which  is  the  V-l-P, 
is  an  efficient,  100%  integrated-circuit  en¬ 
gineering  achievement  which  for  the  first 
time  offers  up  to  96  point  display  heads 
under  six-level  paper  tape  control. 

Here  is  the  phototypesetter  you’ve  been 
waiting  for.  Not  a  stripped-down,  strictly- 
limited  economy  model,  but  a  machine 
that  can  do  a  job  for  you — almost  any  job 
— and  deliver  Mergenthaler-quality  photo¬ 
composition  at  a  price  within  easy  reach. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  Di 


vision  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler 


Dr.,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  [  .. 

'  Mergenthaler 
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posit  the  plates  on  the  stereo¬ 
plate  conveyor.  This  operates 
continuously  at  45  feet  per 
minute. 

The  plates  then  move  to  the 
elevator,  where  they  are  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  feeder  stop.  A  tray, 
clearing  the  opening  at  the  ele¬ 
vator,  signals  the  plate  stop  to 
release  a  plate,  which  is  picked  A  three-day  web  offset  news- 
up  by  the  next  tray.  paper  workshop  and  a  two-day 

Since  the  elevator  handles  paper-ink-press  workshop  will 
more  plates  per  minute  than  conducted  on  consecutive 

the  two  auto-shavers  can  pro-  weeks,  July  13-15  and  July 
duce,  accumulations  of  plates  20-21  at  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
are  virtually  eliminated  at  the  Institute  of  Technology’s  Gra- 
elevator  entrance  plate  stop,  phic  Arts  Research  Center. 
Should  a  plate  lag  while  load-  The  first  workshop  is  intend¬ 
ing,  the  elevator  stops  automat-  give  newspaper  adminis- 

ically  and  restarts  when  the  trative,  management,  and  pro¬ 
way'  is  clear.  Also,  the  plate  duction  supeiwisory  personnel 
transfer  devices  stop  and  res-  (and  their  suppliers)  an  oppor- 
tart  automatically  if  the  con-  tunity  to  become  familiar  with 
veyor  to  the  elevator  is  over-  steps  in  the  production  of  a 
loaded.  offset  newspaper  through 

demonstrations,  discussions  and 
Two  conlrol  stations  participation. 

The  paper-ink-press  work- 

The  plates  are  carried  to  the  shop,  intended  for  web  offset 
lower  level  and  deposited  on  commercial  and  publications 
the  press  room  conveyors,  printers  and  their  paper  and 
Should  these  become  overload-  i„k  suppliers,  will  focus  on  co¬ 
ed,  they  will  stop — thus  causing  ping  with  problems  encountered 
the  elevator  to  stop,  until  there  printing  publication  stocks  with 
is  room  for  more  plates.  Oper-  heat-set  inks  by  the  web  off.set 
ation  of  the  hinged-pan  convey-  process. 

or  is  controlled  by  the  operator  Both  programs  feature 
during  the  drop  cycle.  During  demonstrations,  and  an  oppor- 
the  lift  cycle,  it  operates  auto-  tunity  for  “hands-on”  experi- 
matically.  ence  with  production  equipment 

There  are  two  control  sta-  under  the  guidance  of  the 
tions;  one  located  in  the  plate  G.4RC  staff,  members  of  the 
room,  the  other  downstairs  in  RIT  school  of  printing  faculty, 
the  press  room.  When  either  and  the  Research  Center’s  pro- 
the  drop  or  lift  cycle  is  ac-  fessional  web  press  crew, 
tivated,  warning  buzzers  sound  Descriptive  folders,  applica- 
on  both  floors  for  a  pre-set  time  tion  forms  and  other  infonna- 
period  to  alert  personnel  that  tion  can  be  gotten  by  writing: 
the  system  is  about  to  start.  William  1).  Siegfried,  RIT  Gra- 
Signal  lights  on  each  floor  phic  Arts  Research  Center,  One 
provide  an  added  safety  Lomb  Memorial  Drive,  Roches- 
feature.  ter,  N.  Y.,  14(523. 


RIT  offers 
workshops  in 
web  offset 


Stereo  plate  handling 
system  reduces  cost 


A  mechanized  stereo  plate  electric  cell  guards  the  opening 
handling  system  installed  at  in  case  of  failure  of  the  stop, 
the  Daily  Press,  Newport  Limit  switches  control  the 
News,  Va.,  is  saving  time  and  number  of  plates  backed  up  be- 
reducing  co.sts,  the  newspaper  hind  the  plate  stop.  The  storage 
said.  The  new  system  can  deliv-  conveyor  will  stop  automatical- 
er  up  to  13  plates  per  minute  ly  if  there  is  an  overload,  and 
and  minimizes  distortion  to  restart  when  the  way  is  clear, 
plates.  Thus,  each  tray  will  be  filled 

The  two-story  system  was  without  .stopping  the  elevator 
designed  and  manufactured  or  the  conveyor  which  feeds  it. 
tured  by  Gifford-Wood,  Inc.  of  Spacing  of  the  trays  on  the 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  controlled  elevator  is  carefully  calculated 
by  one  operator,  although  it  so  a  plate  is  discharged  on  one 
doesn’t  require  his  full  time  at-  floor  as  a  plate  enters  on  the 
tention.  A  series  of  photoelec-  other  floor.  On  the  upper  level, 
trie  cells  and  limit  switches  plates  travel  to  the  melting  pot 
control  movement  of  the  plates  via  three  special  conveyors — a 
through  the  system.  reversible,  feeder  conveyor;  a 

Through  use  of  a  combina-  reversible,  powered  stereoplate 
tion  of  gravity  and  reversible  conveyor  with  curved  and  Y 
powered  conveyors  and  a  double  sections;  and  a  hinged-pan  con- 
chain  translating  elevator,  veyor. 


To  return  used  plates  to  the  . 
plate  room,  they  are  stored  on 

a  chain  conveyor  which  extends  , 

.  pot  condit 

through  the  press  room.  This  .  , 

®  ^  corrpctGci 

operates  only  when  the  entire  .  k  . 

system  is  started.  From  this  ac-  ^ 

cumulating  unit  plates  pass 
onto  a  separately-powered 
chain  conveyor  which  leads  to 
the  translating  elevator.  The  The  dro 
latter  conveyors  also  powers  a  <>f  the  lift 
“silent  chain”  feed  conveyor  plates  are 
which  transfers  the  plates  into  shavers  t< 
the  elevator.  vices,  whi 

The  elevator  consists  of  a 
series  of  carrying  trays  spaced 
at  6-foot  centers.  It  operates  at 
a  speed  of  75  feet  per  minute 
or  12.5  trays  per  minute. 
pneumatic  plate  stop  feeder 
at  the  entrance  controls  move¬ 
ment  of  the  plates  into  the  ele-  ^ 

vator. 

As  a  plate  approaches  the 
elevator,  it  is  arrested  by  the 
sto])  and  held  until  a  carrying 
tray  of  the  elevator  .just  clears 
the  entrance  opening.  The  tray  HHH 
then  interrupts  a  limit  switch 
which  releases  the  pneumatic 
stop  and  permits  the  plate  to 
enter  the  elevator.  Thus,  each 
plate  is  stopped  and  released  by 
the  plate  stop,  eliminating  all 
chance  of  collision  with  the 
trays.  As  a  backup,  a  photo 
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WINDOW  SHOPPERS  IN  VERO  BEACH.  FU.,  can  view  (he  Press  Journal's  new  flve-unK  Goss  Com- 
munily  offset  press  In  action  throuqfi  a  larqe  window  in  tlie  front  of  the  huildinq  where  the  press  is 
located.  The  production  Is  100  percent  cold  type.  The  paper  recently  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary. 
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Tv  cameras 
keep  an  eye 
on  equipment 

•‘Plant  security  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  closed-circuit 
television  system  recently  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  building,”  said 
(ilenn  Cummins,  production 
manager  for  the  \\'ich)t<i 
(Kans.)  K<i;/le  and  the  lieueov. 

The  cameras  carrying  images 
to  security  guards  and  the  two- 
way  voice  system  are  similar  to 
those  set  up  in  the  Ok'ltilxniiii 
C'itji  ()l:liihoiii<iii  iDid  Times. 
.Miami  Herald  and  Cliiea(/a 
T  ribaue. 

“We  have  two  million-dol- 
lar  presses,  etiuiiunent  val¬ 
ued  at  a  half-million  in  the  new 
addition,  and  very  costly  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  composing  room 
and  other  departments  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  building.  It 
would  take  only  one  unauthor¬ 
ized  intruder  to  put  us  out  of 
business,  at  least  for  a  time,” 
Cummins  .said. 

There  are  .seven  cameras,  he 
said — one  at  each  front  en¬ 
trance,  two  in  the  truckers’ 
area  on  the  east,  one  at  the 
.south  dock,  another  at  the  rear 


the  thirsl  floor  lunchroom.  .•Vll 
but  the  one  in  the  lunchroom 
have  the  two-way  speaker 
setups.  That  is  focused  on  the 
door  leading  to  the  roof  area. 
The  microi)hone  there  was  re¬ 
moved  when  it  was  realized 
that  it  served  no  purpose,  Cum¬ 
mins  said. 

Operation  of  the  system  is 
ve.y  simn'e  to  control  both 
incoming  and  outgoing  from  o 
p.m.  to  7  a.m.  .At  o‘her  hours  it 
is  not  activated.  Each  employe 
is  being  furnished  with  an 
identirication  card,  including 
picture,  to  be  held  up  to  the 
camera  when  entering  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Other  persons  not  known  to 
the  guards  will  press  a  button 
to  activate  the  camera.  .After 
they  have  stated  the  depart¬ 
ment  they  wish  to  enter,  a  per¬ 
son  there  is  contacted  by  phone 
for  approval  and  the  visitor  is 
allowed  to  enter. 

Leaving  the  building  is  quite 
simple,  since  the  front  doors 
open  outward  at  all  times. 

“We  believe  the  new  sys‘em 
is  as  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  employes  as  it  is  to  the 
management,”  Cummins  said, 
“since  it  also  assures  the  safety 
of  those  working  in  the  build- 


Printing  career 
film  is  A-rated 

The  career  film,  “Graphic 
Communications — We  Used  To 
Call  It  Printing,”  produced  by 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Co.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Graphic  -Arts  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation,  is  meeting  with  excellent 
leccption  through  the  grajihic 
communications  and  educational 
communities,  William  H.  Web¬ 
ber,  G.ATF  ('xecutive  director, 
iejiorts. 

The  film,  available  on  a  no¬ 
charge  basis  through  either  du 
Pont  or  GATF",  is  designed  for 
young  persons  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  career  opjiortu- 
nities  available  in  graphic  com¬ 
munications.  .A  1(5  mm.  sound 
and  color  presentation,  the  film 
is  a  ‘ifl-minute  treatment  of 
graphic  communications  and 
the  opportunities  available 
within  these  industries. 

The  film  is  available  in  four 
languages,  German,  French  and 
Italian  as  well  as  English.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  ."iO,- 
000  persons  have  viewed  it 
since  September,  1!M5!>.  The  bulk 
of  the  showings  in  recent 
months  have  been  to  high 


IViiney  moves  west 
for  Merjientlialer 

Robert  A.  Penney  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  sales  agency  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company. 
The  announcement  was  made 
by  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepres¬ 
ident — domestic  sales. 

Penney  succeeds  E.  Rene 
Leach,  who  is  retiring  after  40 
years  of  service  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mergenthaler’s  San 
Francisco  agency  serves  n'ost 
of  the  western  states  from  Col¬ 
orado  to  the  west  coast  includ¬ 
ing  Hawaii  and  .Alaska. 

For  the  past  10  years  Penney 
has  represented  Mergenthaler 
in  the  Washington-Maryland- 
Virginia-Delaware  area. 

• 

Robertson  names 
sales  direetor 

Earl  R.  Misch  has  joined 
Robertson  Photo-Mechanix  Inc. 
as  director  of  sales.  Previously 
he  served  eight  years  with  the 
Miehle  Division  of  MGl)  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems,  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  both  field  sales  and 
.sales  management  in  Chicago, 
Dallas,  and  New  York.  He  is  a 


entrance,  and  the  seventh  in  iiig  during  the  night  hours.”  schools  and  colleges.  journeyman  photoengraver. 

for  fewer  make-ove’s,  lower 
production  costs,  try  new 

ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 
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Photo  Typositor 
has  ninth  model 

A  new  version  of  the  Photo 
Typositor  is  announced  by 
Visual  Graphics  Corp.  The 
Model  “L”  Photo  Typositor  is 
the  ninth  etlition  of  this  photo¬ 
composition  display  typesetter 
to  be  marketed  by  the  company. 


....  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 


^infi  BURGESS  MATS 

McomPANY  HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


The  Photo  Typositor,  which 
was  introduced  in  1959,  is  in 
use  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  30  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  operates  in  normal 
room  light  without  darkrooms, 
plumbing,  or  .special  wiring, 
and  features  an  exclusive  “see 
what  you’re  setting  as  you  set 
it”  viewing  system  that  affords 
the  operator  constant  visual 
control. 

It  is  capable  of  producing  2,- 
800  variations  in  size,  slant, 
and  proportion  from  a  single 
low  cost  film  font.  The  Photo 
Typositor  can  enlarge,  reduce, 
backslant,  italicize,  expand, 
condense,  overlap,  interlock 
bounce,  stagger,  butt,  and 
produce  a  variety  of  other  typo¬ 
graphic  effects,  on  either  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  or  on  film. 

Visual  Graphics  Corp. 
maintains  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  film  font  libraries  con¬ 
taining  1,000  type  faces,  rang- 


THE  ELECFRO/SET  430,  a  new  electronic  keyboard  for  computer 
input,  was  introduced  by  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment. 


ing  from  old  standards  and  vin¬ 
tage  faces  to  the  newest  con¬ 
temporary  and  avant-grade 
styles.  These  fonts  include  au¬ 
thentic  faces  licensed  by  their 
original  foundries,  exclusive 
faces  from  VGC’s  International 
Iiesign  Competitions,  and  spe¬ 
cial  faces  such  as  the  distinc¬ 
tive  T.  J.  Lyons  collection. 

Other  Visual  Graphics  pro¬ 
ducts  include  the  Stat  King,  an 
automatic  daylight  operating 
stat  camera;  the  Posteriter,  a 
device  used  for  setting  giant 
typography. 


Milnaiikee  Journal 
buying  film  concern 

The  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Milwaukee  Seufiiiel, 
has  announced  an  agreement  to 
purchase  Roa’s  Films,  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  company  that  special¬ 
izes  in  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  audio-visual  films. 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Journal  Company, 
said  the  acquisition  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  expansion  in 
the  knowledge  industry. 


Nichols  will  advise 
Library  of  Congress 

The  Librarian  of  Congress, 
L.  Quincy  Mumford,  announced 
in  Washington  the  appointment 
of  William  1.  Nichols  to  the 
post  of  honorary  consultant  in 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions.  In  this  post,  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  for  a  three- 
year  term,  Nichols  will  advise 
the  Library  on  acquisitions  in 
the  fields  of  journalism  and 
communications,  on  information 
programs,  and  on  publications. 

Nichols,  the  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  This  ll’ccA- 
magazine,  has  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  journalism 
and  public  affairs.  Following 
education  at  Harvard  College 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  he  served 
as  dean  of  Freshmen  at  Har¬ 
vard  and  later  as  director  of 
Electrical  Development  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
during  the  early  years  of  that 
agency  ( 1934-37 ) . 

In  1937  he  became  editor  of 
Sunset  Magazine,  a  Pacific 
Coast  monthly  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Francisco,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  his  native 
city,  two  years  later  to  begin 
his  long  association  with  This 
Week. 
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rully  automatic  doses  the  valve  when  the  mold  .||  , 

^  ,  is  filled  to  the  correct  level,  and  microhlmed 

macllillC  can  cast  ^  small  air  cylinder  is  actuated  Microfilming  Corporation  of 

to  raise  the  spout  and  cycle  the  America  plans  to  publish,  on 
180  pigs  hourly  next  mold  into  pouring  posi-  microfilm,  a  collection  of  14  col- 
i  &  •'  tion.  lege  newspapers.  This  micro- 

The  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  The  filled  mold  is  passed,  publishing  venture  preserves 

Journal  has  in.stalled  an  auto-  partially  submerged,  through  a  complete  editions  of  student 
matic  pig  caster,  a  Nolan-  water  bath  and  delivered  to  a  newspapers  1959  through  1968. 
.Jampol  AutoMold,  which  is  ca-  conveyor  which  deposits  the  The  colleges  that  have  been 
pable  of  processing  some  180  cooled  pigs  onto  a  dolly  or  .selected  encompass  a  wide  spec- 
pigs  per  hour  on  a  continuing  truck.  trum:  Dartmouth  College, 

basis.  This  is  approximately  A  counter  is  built  into  the  Oberlin  College,  Reed  College, 
triple  the  production  rate  pos-  .Journal’s  .4utoMold,  and  may  Wellesley  College,  Columbia 
sible  with  16-cavity  roll-over  be  set  to  deliver  any  number  of  University,  Emory'  University, 
water-cooled  molds,  manually  pigs,  from  one  to  120,  to  the  Georgetown  University,  Har- 
poured  and  turned.  dolly.  Once  the  counter  is  set,  it  vard  University,  Ohio  Univer- 

The  pig  casting  operation  at  may  be  re-cycled  by  the  touch  sity,  Princeton  University, 
the  .Journal  is  completely  auto-  of  a  button.  The  manufacturer  Stanford  University,  West  Tex- 
matic.  As  each  mold  is  cycled  reports  that  the  pig  caster  may  as  State  University,  University 
into  position,  the  pouring  valve  al.so  be  ecpiipped  with  an  alarm  of  North  Carolina  and  Univer- 
on  the  furnace  is  opened  and  to  signal  when  the  dolly  is  full,  sity  of  Washington. 


2  plants  install 
Cottrell  V-15A’s 


Two  plants,  one  a  newspaper 
and  the  other  a  central  print¬ 
ing  operation,  have  recently  in¬ 
stalled  Cottrell  V-15A  presses. 

Dairyland  Press,  Brodhead, 
Wise.,  a  jointly  owned  central 
printing  plant,  has  upgraded 
its  web  offset  capabilities  with 
the  installation  of  a  new,  three- 
unit  Cottrell  press  that  repla¬ 
ces  a  two-unit  Cottrell  V-15. 

Daiiyland’s  plant  is  jointly 
owned  by  the  Indcpendent-Ren- 
Mer,  a  1,850  circulation  week¬ 
ly;  the  Ernusville  Review,  a 
1,600  circulation  weekly;  the 
Edqerton  Reporter,  a  .3,800 
weekly;  and  Van  Sickle’s  As.so- 
ciated  Publishers  of  Durand, 
Ill.,  a  group  which  publishes 
six  weeklies  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  9,800  in  Northern 
Illinois. 

The  I  ndejiendent-Register 
Evansville  Review,  and  Edger- 
ton  Reporter  are  Wisconsin  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  Riiwlius  (Wyo. )  Daili) 
Times,  a  3,600  circulation  a.  m. 
daily,  has  converted  to  web 
off.set  with  the  installation  of  a 
four-unit  Cottrell  V-15A  pre.ss. 

The  press  is  part  of  an  over¬ 
all  expansion  which  includes 
the  installation  of  two  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines  and  two 
ta i)e-pe r f o r at i n  g  keyboa rd s. 

In  addition  to  handling  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  newspaper,  the 
new  pi-ess  will  also  spearhead 
Rawlins’  commercial  printing 
operations,  heretofore  running 
with  two  sheetfed  offset  presses 
and  a  battery  of  letterpress 
pres.ses. 

Rawlins  is  jiart  of  a  six- 
paper  group  throughout  the 
state — each  operating  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  corporation.  Included  are 
the  Roek  Sprivqs  Daili/  Roeket: 
Laramie  Daili/  Boomerau{/\ 
Worlaud  Dailp  Sews-,  and  the 
Wi/omiui/  State  Trihume  and 
W/lomiu!/  Eai/le,  both  of 
Cheyenne. 


Want  a  headstart  on  tomorrow  s  profits?  Then  take  a  look  at 
the  total  system ...  a  custom  built  plate  return  and  master 
furnace  from  Nolan-Jampol.  Designed  together  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Call  the  man  from  Nolan-Jampol. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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Saratogian  sets  pace 
in  race  to  ‘6’  format 

llv  Sal  DeVivo 

Ma  iiasint;  Kdilor,  The  Saralo^iian 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

If  the  experts  are  right,  per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  half  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  will 
switch  to  the  wide  width,  six- 
column  format  during  the  ’70s. 

After  months  of  exploration, 
the  Sdriitof/idtt  went  six-column 
all  the  way.  We  chose  a  13.4 
l)ica  line  width  with  a  one-pica 
gutter  between  columns,  spread 
over  a  slightly  narrower  page 
(30  inch  paper  width  instead  of 
the  31-inch  width). 

The  Saratogian  is  sort  of  a 
b-llwether  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  having  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  go  six- 
columns  throughout.  The  Sara¬ 
togian  had  really  started  to 
move  in  that  direction  about 
two  years  ago,  shortly  before  it 
converted  to  offset  from  letter- 
press. 

When  a  Goss  Community 
Press  went  into  operation  in 
June,  1968,  the  Saratogian  con¬ 
verted  three  of  its  key  pages — 


Page  l.\.  Page  IB,  and  Editori¬ 
al — to  the  so-called  7*^  column 
and  switched  all  other  pages  to 
an  open  format  by  replacing 
column  rules  with  8  points  of 
space.  This  is  perhaps  the  main 
reason  why  the  Saratogian 
came  out  of  the  six-column 
changeover  without  a  single 
complaint  from  subscribers.  In¬ 
stead,  we  heard  nothing  but 
raves. 

We  braced  ourselves  for 
some  grumblings  from  readers, 
since  typographical  experts,  no¬ 
ting  that  readers  are  creatures 
of  habit,  advise  that  the  change¬ 
over  be  done  piecemeal,  spread 
over  a  period  of  weeks  or  even 
months. 

But  after  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons,  publisher  Fred  G. 
Eaton  made  the  decision  to  go 
six  columns  throughout  (in¬ 
cluding  classified)  all  in  one 
shot.  So  we  changed  just  about 
everything. 

Everything  went  off  without 


efficiency  plus 
in  the  art  department! 

Your  most  efficient  worker  in  the  art  department 
costs  only  $189.  It  takes  only  one  square  foot  of 
space  yet  the  ARTWAXER  is  the  world's  only  un¬ 
limited  capacity  waxing  machine  due  to  its  open-end 
roller  arrangement.  Its  plastic  outer  shell  stays  cool  at 
all  times  and  all  the  accessories:  footswitch,  art 
brayer,  burnishing  bone,  Artwax  and  instruction 
booklet  are  included  in  the  price. ..about  half  of  what 
you'd  pay  for  a  lesser  machine! 


.the 

Artwaxer 


25  e.  exchange  st. 
akron,  Ohio  44308 
phone:  (216)  762-3555 


a  hitch,  although  we  wouldn’t 
have  been  stunned  had  some¬ 
thing  gone  wrong  the  first  day. 

Planning  for  the  changeover 
actually  began  in  mid- 
September,  and  from  then  until 
December  29,  the  Editorial  De- 
l)artment  went  over  and  over 
things,  looking  for  something 
ve  might  have  forgotten. 

Choosing  the  correct  column 
width  (13.4  ems),  which  is  re¬ 
ally  the  crux  of  the  change- 
over,  was  the  lesser  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  So  was  the  decision  on 
downstyle  headlines.  It  was 
fresh  looking,  and  it  was  easier 
to  read — two  things  which  we 
were  seeking. 

But  there  were,  certainly, 
many  challenges  facing  the  Ed¬ 
itorial  Department  in  restyling 
the  Saratogian,  including  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  headline  dress,  estab¬ 
lishing  space  requirements,  cut¬ 
line  style,  feature  treatment, 
standing  heads,  length  of  sto¬ 
ries,  flow  of  pages,  picture  sizes 
and  cropping,  proper  headline 
use,  datelines,  and  a  newly 
styled  flag.  We  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  referral  lines  to 
how  we  would  handle  the 
weather  on  Page  lA. 

Not  everything  ended  up 
being  changed,  and  this  is 
something  that  should  be  em¬ 
phasized.  We  found  that  we 
liked  some  things  we  were 
doing  and  were  able  to  blend 
some  of  these  existing  aspects 
with  the  newer  ones.  But  really 
in  the  overall  context,  nothing 
looked  the  same. 

Two  things  gave  us  a  fit: 
ho  V  we  would  dress  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  how  our  standing 
heads  should  look. 

Having  already  decided  on 
the  overall  look  of  the  Sarato¬ 
gian,  we  went  from  there.  The 
newspaper  would  be  clean  and 
encompassing  the  components 
of  adequate  white  space,  hori¬ 


zontal  makeup,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  thoroughly  consistent. 

The  editors  grappled  with 
the  feature  dress  right  up  to 
the  last  minute.  We  finally 
chose  Ultra  Bodoni  head  type, 
which  goes  well  but  offers  a 
contrast  to  the  Saratogian’s 
Bodoni  heads,  which  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years.  Some  of 
the  editors  still  aren’t  sure 
whether  it  sets  off  the  features 
enough;  it  may  eventually 
change.  Like  any  other  strong 
seasoning.  Ultra  Bodoni  must 
be  used  in  small  quantities. 

For  the  standing  heads,  we 
decided  on  ben  day  reverses, 
certainly  not  innovative.  But 
after  a  week  of  using  them,  we 
dropped  them  for  two  reasons: 
they  didn’t  blend  with  our 
“clean”  style  and  they  proved 
too  much  of  an  attention  grab¬ 
ber.  In  their  place  an  Ultra 
Bodoni  tag  line  is  being  used 
for  no  other  reason  than  we 
can’t  seem  to  fall  in  love  with 
anything  else. 

• 

Hand  encoder  useful 
for  making  repairs 

A  new  hand  encoder,  priced 
in  production  quantities  at  un¬ 
der  $100,  has  been  designed  by 
Robins  Data  Devices,  Inc.,  Col¬ 
lege  Point  (Flushing)  N.Y., 
for  printing  applications. 

The  device  is  said  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  useful  for  making  cor¬ 
rections  or  repair  patches  in 
perforated  tape  and  for  backup 
in  case  of  equipment  down¬ 
time.  It  is  also  suitable  for  pre¬ 
paring  briefer  inputs. 

The  encoder,  designated 
Model  l)CN-64  “Commander”, 
utilizes  what  the  company  has 
called  an  “easily  program¬ 
mable”  revolving  drum  but  lie- 
cause  of  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  code  wheels  the  Commander 
is  available  only  in  orders  of 
23  or  more. 


Model  DCN-64  "Commander"  encoder. 
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Small  telephone 
surveys  explained 


By  (ieorjie  Wilt 

“How  to  conduct  small  tele¬ 
phones  surveys”  was  explored 
at  the  INPA  Conference  by  a 
panel  including  Ray  DePiazza, 
Long  lleiich  Independent  Press 
Telegram,  Robert  Bulla,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Repnhlie  and  Gazette,  and 
(Jreg  Ptacin,  Peoria  Star-Jonr- 
nal. 

The  panel  covered  areas  in¬ 
cluding  personal  interview  ex¬ 
pense,  the  fact  that  telephone 
surveys  are  relatively  fast,  and 
easily  screened  for  proper  re¬ 
spondents.  Appointments  can  be 
made  for  further  interviewing, 
non-respondents  can  be  called 
hack,  and  completion  of  inter¬ 
views  is  relatively  easy.  Tele- 
l)hone  can  be  used  to  get  to 
non-respondents  to  mail  sur¬ 
veys,  and  reaching  people  hard 
to  query  with  personal  inter¬ 
views. 

Limitations  mentioned  in¬ 
cluded  that  Interviews  must  be 
relatively  short,  can  only  be 
conducted  with  persons  with 
telephones,  (which  includes  a 
bias  against  low  income 
families),  high  cost  where  long 
distance  calls  must  be  made  to 
conduct  interviews,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  interviewers  to  restruc¬ 
ture  questions,  and  the  inability 
to  show  things  to  the  respond¬ 
ent. 

Greg  Ptacin  urged  care  in 


cause  data  is  available  by  coun¬ 
ties  and  other  civil  divisions. 
City  directories  were  cited  as 
good  sources,  because  of  the 
variety  of  information  in¬ 
cluded.  A  limitation  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  was  mentioned 
as  the  mobility  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
frequently  out  of  date  before  it 
is  used.  The  poor  definition  of 
area  covered  by  telephone  di¬ 
rectories  was  cited  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  a  phone  compa¬ 
ny  service  representative  had 
said  that  “in  determining  the 
area  included,  only  the  Good 
Lord  knows  the  definition,  and 
He’d  be  lOOf  off.” 

Ptacin  suggested  that  where 
the  area  is  important,  the  first 
question  in  a  study  be,  “Do  you 

live  in  -  County?”  For 

speed,  he  recommended  that 
where  a  special  operator  inter¬ 
rupts  to  say  that  a  phone  is 
disconnected,  or  out  of  service, 
that  the  interviewer  quickly 
hang  up  and  proceed  to  the 
next  name  on  the  list.  He  added 
that  except  for  the  not 
reaching  lower  income  families, 
the  phone  book  has  very  little 
bias.  Ptacin  recommended  a 
systematic  sample,  using  every 
10th  name  on  the  list,  or  some 
other  percentage,  but  being 
sure  to  consider  any  factors 


identifying  the  sponsor  of  the 
study. 

“Using  your  newspaper’s 
name  may  get  you  more  com¬ 
pletions,  but  you  also  leave 
yourself  open  for  complaints 
about  editorials,  delivery,  etc.” 

Pre-testing  of  samples  was 
highly  recommended  in  tele¬ 
phone  surveys. 

Robert  Bulla,  Phoenix 
(.\riz. )  Repnhlie  &  Gazette, 
recommended  that  in  preparing 
questionnaires  for  telephone 
studies,  a  “structured”  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  most  appropriate, 
with  all  questions  and  answers 
are  specified,  and  comments 
held  to  a  minimum.  Short  ques¬ 
tions  requiring  short  answers 
were  described  as  the  best  for 
the  medium.  It  was  suggested 
that  cpen-end,  sentence  com¬ 
pletion,  and  other  projective 
type  of  questions  be  avoided. 

An  introduction  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  survev  should  include  a 
short  introduction  introducing 
the  person  conducting  the  sur¬ 
vey,  stating  the  purpose  of  the 
survey,  and  leading  into  the 
first  question. 

The  importance  of  question 
sequence  was  cited,  with  the 
first  question  eliminating  the 
need  for  any  succeeding 
queries,  for  instance.  Difficult 
questions  should  be  placed  near 
the  end  of  the  interview.  Ques¬ 
tions  should  be  worded  so  that 
answers  are  accurate,  compara¬ 
ble  with  the  answers  from  oth¬ 
er  questions,  meaningful  to  the 
problem,  and  easily  inter¬ 
preted. 

Bulla  suggested  that  ques¬ 
tions  requiring  numerical  rat¬ 
ings  be  avoided. 

• 

Thoiiison  earnings 


sample  selection.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  he  said  in  surveying  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  users,  the 
phone  book  would  provide  an 
inadequate  list,  as  80  percent  of 
the  people  listed  never  use  clas¬ 
sified.  A  sample  of  actual  clas¬ 
sified  users,  using  the  newspa¬ 
pers  billings  would  be  much 
more  meaningful.  In  making 
the  call,  he  sugge.sted  care  in 
determining  that  the  person 
who  answers  the  telephone  is 
the  person  who  bought  the  ad. 

Ptacin  also  said  the  size  of 
the  sample  depends  on  the 
number  of  breakdowns  re¬ 
quired — the  more  breakdowns, 
the  larger  the  sample.  On  a 
straight  survey,  a  sample  of 
200  to  300  will  give  realistic 
results,  he  said. 

On  surveys  of  how  far  shop¬ 
pers  travel  and  how  often  they 
come  to  the  area,  a  list  of  store 
charge  accounts  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  sample  source. 
.Auto  registration  lists  was  sug¬ 
gested  for  some  surveys,  be- 


that  would  eliminate  any  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  typical  sample.  He 
suggested  the  use  of  a  template 
to  select  names  from  a  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  with  the 
length  of  the  legs  on  the  tem¬ 
plate  determined  by  the  number 
of  lines  you  get  using  a  “ran¬ 
dom  table.” 

For  evening  calls,  the  use  of 
the  classified  telephone  room 
was  suggested,  using  the  clas¬ 
sified  phone  staffs  as  interview¬ 
ers  in  their  spare  time.  He 
urged  careful  training  for  un¬ 
trained  personnel,  making  sure 
that  interviewers  do  not  digress 
from  the  survey,  wiping  out  the 
validity  of  the  sample. 

It  was  explained  that  use  of 
an  outside  research  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  telephone  surveys 
eliminates  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  as  interviewers  are 
trained,  but  do  require  more 
careful  preparation  of  the 
que.stionnaire.  He  recommended 
a  pseudonym  or  cover  name  in 
making  surveys,  rather  than 


1.  H.  MacDonald,  deputy 
chairman  of  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Ltd.,  reported  improve¬ 
ment  in  first  quarter  net  earn¬ 
ings  to  $2.7  million  (16  cents  a 
share)  from  $2.1  million  (12 
cents  a  share)  a  year  earlier. 
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SCHOLAR — New  Jersey  Daily 
Newspaperwomen  have  awarded 
a  $500  scholarship  to  ANGELA 
ROOD,  20,  who  is  talcing  journal¬ 
ism  and  English  courses  at  Essex 
Community  College. 


Slick  travel  ^ide 

The  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune  published  a  48-page 
tabloid  “Scenic  Travel  and  Va¬ 
cation  Guide”  on  glossy  paper 
for  Sunday,  May  24.  .Advertising 
coverage  represented  automo¬ 
tive,  air  lines,  community  pro¬ 
motion,  book  stores,  motels,  res¬ 
taurants,  fuel  distributors, 
resorts,  health  spas,  recreation¬ 
al  equipment,  banks,  scenic  at¬ 
tractions,  jewelers  and  souvenir 
dealers,  a  wig  .shop. 


When  a  web  breaks, 


FAST  — with  the 
Cooksey  System  of 
WEB  CONTROL 


•  Web  break 

detectors  i 

•  Electric  web 
control  trolleys 

•  Web  severing 
devices 

Designed  for  your  press 
run  and  web  lead  combi-  j 
nations.  For  details,  write  j 
or  wire: 

KORTHE  ENGINEERING 
:  CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave..  EP-6 
I  Schiller  Park,  III.  60176 
«  suesiDiARr  Of 
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CIRCLLATION 


Pride  goeth  before 
paper  falls  at  door 


Rebuilding  the  carrier  and 
district  manager  image  of  the 
Macomb  Daily  at  Mt.  Clemens. 
Mich  became  the  first  order  of 
business  when  Bob  Hively  be¬ 
came  the  circulation  director. 

Young  Bob,  last  year’s  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  As.sociation, 
joined  the  Mount  Clemens  pa¬ 
per  la.st  fall. 

The  attitude  he  encountered 
upon  takeover,  accoi’ding  to 
Hively,  was  “who  wants  to  be  a 
Macomb  Daily  carrier  boy?  I’m 
not  interested  and  don’t  know 
anyone  that  is.”  The  district 
manager’s  attitude  was,  “1 
don’t  blame  you,  kid.  I  wouldn’t 
be  interested  either.” 

First  move  by  Hively  was  to 
renew  and  rebuild  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  carrier  boy, 
parents,  readers  and  district 
manager.  Hively  said  the  cam- 
paigii  has  met  with  progress 
through  u.se  of  the  word 
“pride.” 

Has  several  uses 

“Pride”  is  used  on  all  the 
-sales  memos  and  on  the  sides  of 
delivery  trucks,  on  the  walls  of 
the  newspaper  office,  on  carrier 
bundles  and  on  vending  ma¬ 
chines. 

Hively’s  office  has  a  wall  of 
“pride”  which  is  used  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  outstanding  carrier  of 
the  week.  Each  week  another 
picture  is  attached  to  the  wall. 
There  are  more  than  S.l  pic¬ 
tures  now  on  the  wall. 

The  word  was  carried  a  step 
farther,  using  the  five  letters. 
P  for  prospect,  R  for  reward,  1 
for  increa.se,  I)  for  deliv'ery  and 
E  for  enthusiasm. 


Hively  figures  it  this  way: 
District  managers  and  carriers 
must  have  prospect  so  there  is 
to  be  continue<l  growth;  re¬ 
wards  are  for  securing  new 
prospects  in  commissions  and 
foi-  being  top  salesmen ;  in¬ 
creases  are  brought  about  by 
seeing  all  the  prospects  on  the 
route;  proper  delivery  of  the 
product,  and  enthusiasm  must 
be  evident  when  calling  on  a 
prosjtect  and  when  delivering 
the  product.  P(M>r  delivery 
spoils  the  whole  sales  ap¬ 
proach,  Hively  believes. 

(!iirruT>  gel  flyer' 

Hively  provides  carriers  with 
introductory  flyers  which  are 
distributed  with  sample  copies. 
They  advi.se  the  recipient  that 
“everyday  when  you  pick  up 
your  sample  copy  of  the  Ma¬ 
comb  Daily  you’ll  see  more  and 
more  reasons  who  so  many  of 
your  neighl)ors  on  my  route 
take  the  Macomb  Daily.”  Im¬ 
printed  on  the  flyer  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  notation  “we  take  pride  in 
what  we  do,”  and  there’s  a 
footnote,  “thrifty  buyers  read 
the  Macomb  Daily  and  save.” 

.Another  sample  flyer  tells 
the  prospect  the  carrier  has 
“had  my  eye  on  you  for  some 
time  as  a  regular  Macomb  Dai¬ 
ly  customer.” 

Others  carry  a  cheery  greet¬ 
ing,  “hi,  folks,”  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  mes.sages  designe<l  to  ac- 
ciuaint  the  neighborhood  res¬ 
ident  with  the  fact  a  carrier 
boy  is  on  his  street  daily.  When 
the  Macomb  Daily  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  section  insert  Hive¬ 
ly  distributes  among  the  carri¬ 
ers  a  message  to  that  effect  and 


urging  the  carrier  to  deliver 
the  complete  newsjiaper  to  his 
sub.scribers. 

Hively  is  the  former  circula¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Mavliat- 
taa  (Kans.)  Mercury  and  was 
the  youngest  president  in  the 
history  of  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  .Association.  He  has 
switched  his  association  affilia¬ 
tion  to  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
of  which  the  Macomb  (Macomb 
County)  Daily  is  a  member 
newspaper. 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

NOW! 

’69  Salesmaster  Jam  Proof 

Capacity:  10”  15“  36" 

From:  $40.00  $43.00  $52.00 

KEY  LOADING 

Sunday  to  Daily  change  is  standard 
SIMPLE— REMOVABLE  COIN  CHUTE 
Change  your  selling  price  in  seconds 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS.  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood.  California 
Call  us  Collect  (213)  877-7448  •  765-6211  to  place  an  order! 


L.L  Press  gets 
9  linecasters, 
classified  type 

The  Ijouy  lulaud  l‘re.<^s  at 
.Jamaica,  N.  Y.  has  installed 
nine  .Auto-Controlled  Elektrons 
and  a  new,  easier-to-read  clas¬ 
sified  type  dress  from  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

The  new  Elektron  Linotypes 
will  introduce  tape  operation  at 
the  Press,  which  has  circulation 
of  over  450,000  weekdays  and 
more  than  430,000  Sunday. 

The  Elektrons  will  handle 
composition  of  news  copy,  in¬ 
cluding  wire  service,  classified 
ads  and  market  reports.  The 
new  ty|)e  dress,  Mergenthaler’s 
.'>'/2  i)t.  Sjiartan  book  with 
heavy,  will  be  u.sed  initially  for 
classified  ads,  but  also  can  be 
used  for  stock  market  reports. 

.$6  iiiillioii  progruiii 

The  order  is  part  of  a  $fi 
million  expansion  of  the 
148-year  old  Pre.ss  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  Theodore  Newhouse, 
associate  publisher.  Included  in 
the  investment  are  a  three-story 
building  addition,  two  new 
presses  ami  an  automatically 
programmed  conveyor  system 
for  delivering  five  diffeient  edi¬ 
tions  simultaneously  to  delivery 
trucks  at  loading  docks. 

HOW  FAR  INTO  THE 
70’s  CAN  YOU  SEE? 

VVe  look  back  ten  years  through 
the  sixties  and  view  a  constantly  in- 
c  r  e  a  s  ing  number  of  newspapiers 
doing  a  constantly  improving  job  of 
building  local  patriotism  bv  dis¬ 
tributing  our  U.S.  Flag  Set  to 
readers. 

In  city  after  citv  across  the 
nation,  more  flags  fly  on  national 
holidays  due  to  the  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  of  newspaperdom. 

Publishers  and  carrier  boys  alike 
have  done  their  part  in  our  U.S. 
Flag  crusade. 

We  invite  you  to  ioin.  Write  for 
sample  flag  set  and  incomparable 
fringe  benefits.  We’ll  comply  with¬ 
out  obligation  on  your  part. 

TAMM-V06T  CO.  "THE  FLAG  PEOPLE" 

2200  Olive,  ^  Louis,  Missouri  63103 


Campus  unrest 
story  told  in 
special  section 

An  eight-page  tabloid  defin¬ 
ing  campus  problems,  written 
and  edited  by  student  newsmen 
at  California  State  College, 
was  included  as  a  supplement 
by  the  L<»iy  lieach  liidepeu- 
deut,  Presu-Teleyratu  June  1. 

Printed  in  the  format  of  the 
Forty-niner,  the  camjms  news¬ 
paper,  the  supplement  declared 
in  its  lead  editorial  that  it 
hoped  to  bridge  the  communi¬ 
cations  gap  between  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  community. 

.An  article  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  Central  Strike  (Commit¬ 
tee  said  it  is  not  trying  to  .shut 
down  the  college  but,  rather, 
hopes  to  “get  people  involved  in 
what’s  going  on  in  the  country 
.  .  .  and  to  create  another  com¬ 
munity  on  campus  ...  to  deal 
with  other  priorities.” 

The  Third  World  Front  of 
“people  of  color”  presented  de¬ 
mands  for  “peace  on  both  do- 
me.stic  and  international 
fronts”  which,  it  claimed,  had 
never  been  given  satisfactory 
consideration  by  the  college  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Another  editorial  charged 
Cov.  Ronald  Reagan,  State  Col¬ 
leges  Chancellor  Glenn  Dumke 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  California  State  (Colleges 
are  destroying  California  high¬ 
er  education  and  recommended 
their  removal  from  office. 

Daniel  H.  Bidder,  publi.sher 
of  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  is  a  member  of  the 
state  college  board  of  trustees 
and  is  retiring  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Both  Ridder,  in  a  front-j)age 
editorial  in  the  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  and  the  acting 
college  president,  Donald  Si- 
monsen,  in  a  statement  in  the 
center  fold  of  the  supplement, 
had,  ironically,  urged  readers 
to  give  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  students’  views. 

• 

TWA’s  PR  haiulbook 
brought  up  to  date 

Trans  World  .Airlines  has 
published  an  illustrated,  up¬ 
dated  second  edition  of  its 
“Public  Relations  Handbook” 
first  published  10  years  ago. 

Gordon  Gilmore,  TWA  vice¬ 
president-public  relations,  said 
he  hoped  it  will  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  students  contemplating 
careers  in  public  relations. 

The  handbook  contains  12 
chapters,  compiled  from  the 
experiences  and  background 
knowledge  of  TW.A  public  rela¬ 
tions  personnel. 
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Uiider-5(),(MM)  dailies 
8eiid  29  to  seminar 

Twenty-nine  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  take  part  in  a 
two-week  seminar  for  publish¬ 
ers,  editors  and  chief  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  beginning  Monday 
(June  15)  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University.  Most  represent 
newspapers  under  50,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  members  are: 

William  S.  Allen,  managing 
editor,  WoIxihIi  (Ind.)  Plditi 
I  >e(tler. 

Don  E.  Black,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Coffeyrille  (Kans.)  Join- 
iidl. 

Harold  A.  Blake,  managing 
editor,  Miisaititie  (Iowa)  Joiir- 
IKtl. 

John  E.  Buchner,  executive 
editor,  Alhnvy  (Ore.)  Dcnio- 
crn  t-Herald. 

Jack  E.  Carter,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morniii;i  Tribune. 

William  H.  Dean,  managing 
editor.  Daily  Loral  Sews,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Sal  J.  DeVivo,  managing 
editor,  Saratogian,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

Peter  Gamage,  co-publisher, 
Daily  Eveni)!;/  Item,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Charles  W.  Gordon,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Brando)!  (Man.) 
Su  n. 

Stanley  1).  Hall,  night  news 
editor.  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Washington. 

Jack  B.  Hess,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Crawfordsville 
(\v\d.)  ' Journal  and  Review. 

Barclay  Jameson,  managing 
editor.  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 

Warren  L.  Lerude,  managing 
editor,  Reno  (Nev.)  Eveniny 
Gazette. 

Donald  P.  Lewis,  city  editor. 
Westerly  (ILL)  Sun. 

Frederick  N.  Lorey,  editor. 
Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  Sews. 

Thomas  O.  Morton,  assistant 
city  editor,  Be)kshire  Eayle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

George  H.  Northridge,  edi¬ 
tor,  Genera  (N.Y.)  Times. 

Rodney  L.  Odell,  managing 
editor,  Herald-Sews,  Passaic- 
Clifton,  N.J. 

Clarence  W.  Poel,  managing 
editor.  Grand  Haven  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

John  C.  Purcell,  assistant  to 
editor,  Washington  Court  House 
(Ohio)  Record-He)‘ald. 

Thomas  A.  Kiordan,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

D.  G.  Schumacher,  editor, 
Cliamyaiyn-Drbano  (Ill.)  Cou¬ 
rier. 


James  M.  Schurz,  managing 
editor,  Morniny  Herald,  Hager¬ 
stown,  Md. 

Roger  L.  Sovde,  assistant 
publisher,  Eveniny  Herald, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Gerald  T.  Tache,  general 
manager,  Standa)-d-Times,  New 
Bedfoid,  Mass. 

Ed.  W.  Thompson,  editor, 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  T)‘ibune. 

Benjamin  M.  Turnbull,  i)ub- 
lisher-general  manager,  Press- 
Reyublican,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

Thomas  A.  Wilson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Republicati-Courier 
Findlay,  Ohio. 

Martin  V.  Wixted,  city  editor 
and  administrative  editor, 
I’ottsrille  (Pa.)  Reyublican. 


Arias  in  group 
taking  control 
of  El  Imparcial 

.A  grouj)  headed  by  Miguel 
.\ngel  Garcia-Mendez,  lawyer, 
business  man  and  chairman  of 
the  Estadista-Republican  Party, 
has  assumed  control  of  El 
Imjarcial,  the  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
daily  that  has  gone  through  a 
long  period  of  financial  crisis. 

Other  principals  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  group  are  Gilberto  .\ri- 
as,  former  Panama  publi.sher 
who  is  living  in  exile  in  Puerto 
Rico;  Luis  Esteban  Julia  and 
William  Ramirez  Ross,  San 
Juan  businessmen. 


The  new  general  manager  is 
Enrique  Llaca,  formerly  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  four  Arias 
newspapers  in  Panama  and 
production  manager  of  Diario 
Las  Americas  in  Miami.  He  has 
also  worked  for  newspapers  in 
Cuba. 

El  Imparcial  was  owned  by 
Damaso  Ayuso,  a  native  Puerto 
Rican  who  bought  it  for  $2,000 
in  li)3o  and  developed  it  into  a 
daily  of  100,000  circulation.  He 
became  ill  several  years  ago 
and  a  decline  set  in,  culmina¬ 
ting  in  labor  difficulties  early 
this  year.  He  died  in  New  York 
at  the  age  of  71  just  at  the 
time  the  sale  of  the  paper  was 
being  negotiated  in  a  bankrujjt- 
cy  proceeding. 


SAXMAYER  tyers  help  you  avoid  mailroom  tie-ups ! 


Model  S-1500.  This  new  Saxmayer 
Model  S-1500  introduces  the  latest 
in  newspaper  twine  tying  equipment 
complete  with  a  feeder-pacer  unit 
which  controls  the  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  feeding  into  the  machine.  The 
S-1500  paces,  ties  and  ejects  bun¬ 
dles  of  all  heights  from  3"  to  18". 

Model  EM.  Handy  and  speedy  for 
single  rolled  paper  tying.  Portable, 
fully  automatic  (electric)  bench 
model.  Widely  used  in  newspaper 
mail  rooms  and  news  agencies. 
Available  with  12V  electrical  system 
for  use  in  trucks.  Its  versatility  is  un¬ 
matched. 

Model  S-1100.  This  heavy  duty 
Saxmayer  tyer  is  portable,  mounted 


on  casters.  Easy  to  operate.  Ties 
bundles  2"  to  20"  high  and  of  un¬ 
limited  length  in  less  than  2  seconds. 
Uses  modern  plastic  or  sisal  twines; 
is  self-adjusting  to  bundle  size; 
ties  bundles  of  any  shape.  Needs 
only  32"  wide  x  38"  deep  floor  space 
and  stands  only  60"  high.  44"  wide 
table  top  is  optional.  Ideally  suited 
for  club  rolls,  single  copy  or 
stand-by. 

Model  SRB.  General  purpose  man¬ 
ual  feed  tyer  with  heavy  duty  pneu¬ 
matic  compressor  clamp.  Portable, 
with  casters.  Floor  brake. 

Write  today.  A  Saxmayer  Specialist 
will  give  you  full  details  about  a 
Saxmayer  Tyer  to  fit  your  needs. 


AXMAYER  Serving  Newspapers  Since  1912. 

NATIONAL  BUNDLE  TYER  CO  /  BlisslieM.  Michigan  43221 


TYING  EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  OF  SOS  CONSOLIDATED.  INC. 
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John  Morris’  changing  Times 


In  the  early  part  of  1946, 
John  Godfrey  Morris  applied  to 
the  late  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
herfter  for  the  Job  of  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
.4nd  21  years  later  he  was  hired. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years 
his  expertise  in  illustration,  de- 
velojx'd  in  22  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  Life,  Ladiea’  Home 
Jouinnl,  the  Wasliiiifitov  Post 
and  Magnum  Photos,  has  been 
making  a  difference  at  the 
Times.  No  more  can  it  be  said 
that  the  “good  grey  Times” 
lacks  pictorial  attractions. 

The  break  for  Morris  came 
when  John  Radosta  cho.se  to 
move  out  of  the  picture  editor’s 
chair  into  the  spot  as  auto  rac¬ 
ing  writer  for  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  when  Frank  Blunk 
retired.  Radosta  lent  a  hand  in 
the  search  for  his  own  replace¬ 
ment  and,  in  fact,  directed 
Times  editois’  attention  to  Mor¬ 
ris. 

Emanuel  Freedman,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  invited 
him  to'  lunch  at  Sardi’s  in 


March,  1967.  At  the  time  .Mor¬ 
ris  was  involved  in  editing  a 
pictorial  spread  on  Hitler  for 
Time-Life  Books.  Maitland 
Edey  is  working  on  its  comple¬ 
tion. 

Freedman,  sounding  Morris 
out,  asked  if  he  had  any  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  picture  editor’s 
hot  seat.  Morris  recommended 
several.  “How  about  you?” 
asked  Freedman.  His  guest’s 
reaction  was  that  his  was  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  and 
they  needed  someone  right 
away.  So  he  i-esigned  from 
Time-Life  and  joined  the 
Times.  He  found  him.self  part  of 
the  Times  organization  of  6,009 
people,  among  whom  were  three 
great  |)hotographers  with  ser¬ 
vice  adding  up  to  more  than 
120  years  (Ernie  Sisto,  Pat 
Burns  and  Mike  Lielwwitz). 
John  Dugan,  assignment  editor, 
and  Mort  Stone,  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  had  47  years  and 
18  years  service,  respwtively. 
Frank  Molloy  and  his  deputy, 
.Arthur  Brower,  ran  the  news 


picture  lab  and  their  total  ser¬ 
vice  was  close  to  seven  decades. 
Morris  also  found  a  heap  of 
photographers  looking  for  rec¬ 
ognition. 

Ncm  addilion> 

Since  John  Morris  Joined  the 
Times  six  photographers  have 
been  added  to  the  payroll  for  a 
total  of  182.  They  are: 

Michael  A.  W.  Evans,  2.').  son 
of  a  Canadian  diplomat;  born 
in  St.  Louis  but  grew  up  in 
South  Africa,  Cuba  and  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Mike  Lien,  32,  who  was  chief 
photographer  for  the  Fnri/o 
(N.  D.)  F^orooi  when  Morris 
met  him  at  a  photo  conference 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1968.  He 
is  assigned  to  the  Washington 
bureau  where  he  works  with 
George  Tames,  president  of  the 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

Gary  Settle,  22,  “Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Year”  in 
1967  while  he  worked  for  the 
Chirof/o  Dailjf  \ews,  and  again 
last  year  for  his  New  York 
1'imes  Portfolio.  He  works  out 
of  Chicago  on  assignments 
throughout  the  country. 

Lee  Romero,  28,  who  came 
from  the  Mexican  border  town 
of  Calexico,  Calif.,  where  he 
broke  into  the  business  deliver¬ 
ing  the  Imperial  Vallei)  Press 
and  the  Calexieo  Chronicle. 
Following  studies  at  the  San 
Francisco  .Academy  of  .\rt,  he 
seived  in  the  Army  in  Germany. 
.4fter  discharge  he  worked 
as  a  photographer  in  Germany 
and  returned  to  the  States  to 
work  on  the  Prorideace  ( R.  1.  ) 
Joantal. 

Donal  F.  Holway,  27,  the 
first  “Photographic  Chairman” 
of  the  Harrard  Crimson,  to  be¬ 
come  a  Times  staff  photogra¬ 
pher.  While  in  school  he 
worked  as  a  campaign  photo¬ 
grapher  for  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy.  Following  military 
service  he  joined  the  Times  as 
a  news  assistant  on  the  picture 
desk  and  became  a  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  summer  of  ’69. 
He  is  studying  at  Columbia 
Law  School. 

John  Soto,  20,  who  traveled 
the  more  traditional  route  from 
the  Times’  photo  lab.  He  has 
played  guitar  in  nightclubs. 

“The  customary  route  to  pho¬ 
tographer  has  been  through  a 
darkroom,”  says  Morris.  “I 
have  no  fixed  idea  about  thi.s.  A 
great  many  papers  only  hire 


^  «. - - 1 

To  the  Rich  Who  Ski  by  Day  and  Party  at  Night,  Sun  Valley's  ‘Neat'  Again 


A  SAMPLE  of  the  Morris  technique  of  illustration  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 


John  G.  Morris 


college  graduates  but  this  is 
nonsense.  We  have  some  fine 
photographers  on  our  staff  who 
only  have  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.  What  is  important  is  a 
photographer’s  eye.  We  look  at 
contact  prints  from  different 
Jobs  he’s  covered  before  any¬ 
thing  el.se.  Sports  pictures  are 
important  and  we’d  be  hesitant 
to  hire  a  photographer  who 
wasn’t  good  at  sports.” 

“We  have  so  many  specials 
and  out  of  town  assignments 
that  we  needed  a  coordinator,” 
says  Morris,  who  hired  21-year- 
old  Gary  Haynes  from  United 
Press  International.  They  had 
met  while  covering  a  missile 
shot  at  Cape  Kennedy  in  1964. 

An  innovation 

.Morris  brought  an  innovation 
into  the  Times  city  room — a 
15x2'/2  foot  magnitized  layout 
wall  on  which  he  organizes  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  day.  “1  got  the 
idea  from  National  Geograph¬ 
ic,"  he  says.  “There  the  photo 
editors  do  their  layouts  on  the 
wall  and  they  can  get  a  good 
overall  view  of  how  a  page  is 
going  to  look  in  print.  You  can 
literally  throw  the  prints  up 
against  the  wall  and  rearrange 
them  easily.  By  employing  this 
method  of  layout  we’re  able  to 
have  fast  conferences  as  to 
what  pictures  we’ll  play.” 

About  picture  play:  Morris 
explains  that  Managing  Editor 
A.  M.  Rosenthal  and  his  as.sis- 
tants  get  the  Page  One  recom¬ 
mendations  from  four  editors: 
Gene  Roberts,  national;  James 
Greenfield,  foreign;  Arthur 
Gelb,  metropolitan,  and  Morris. 
As  many  as  20  stories  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  three  desks  and 
(Continued  on  pope  50 J 
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Not  everyone  clipping  bond  coupons  or  buying  and  selling 
slocks  works  out  of  the  linancial  district,  linestors  can 
be  anyone  from  smart  young  men  locharming  ladies. 

But  one  thing  is  sure.  Intelligent  inxesling  in- 
voKes  more  than  checking  the  stock  market 
reports  as  though  they  were  racing  forms. 

You  need  the  latest  financial  and  business 
information.  And  that's  the  kind  of  news  you 
find  in  your  newspaper.  T  hink  about  it.  What 
would  you  do  without  your  newspaper? 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD., 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

CLARENDON  PAPER  SALES  COMPANY, 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Newsprint  suppliers  to 
the  world’s  pressrooms 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  support  of  the  newspaper  publishing  industry 


John  Morris 

(('oiitinned  from  page  AS) 


the  selection  usually  comes 
down  to  10  to  13  that  make  the 
front  page. 

After  this  session,  Rosenthal 
with  Assistant  ME  Seymour 
Topping  and  news  editor  Lewis 
Jordan  (sometimes  with  the 
latter’s  assistant  for  the  day) 
draw  up  the  page  dummy. 

The  'Times  tradition,”  Morris 
adds,  “has  always  been  that  the 
day’s  top  stories  go  on  Page 
One  but  this  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  many  times  when  it  comes 
to  supplying  pictures.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  difficult  to  come  up 
with  pictures  relating  to  stories 
such  as  new  tax  laws  and  what 
have  you.” 

Morris’  report  comes  last.  “I 
bring  in  pictures  I  think  are 
relevant  and  the  dummy  is 
made  up,”  he  says.  “A  great 
deal  of  thought  and  debate  goes 
into  Page  One  but  in  the  end 
the  managing  editor’s  word  is 
law.” 

Last  October  Morris’  photo¬ 
graphers  were  brought  down¬ 
stairs  to  their  new  quarters  in 
the  city  room.  After  27  years 
they  were  no  longer  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Times 
Studio.  As  soon  as  they  moved 
downstairs  the  Times  installed 
a  pneumatic  tube  system,  link¬ 
ing  the  picture  desk  on  the 
third  floor  with  the  picture  li¬ 
brary  and  art  department  on 
the  eighth  floor,  where  pictures 
are  scaled  and  retouched  before 
they  go  to  the  engravers. 

“Morale  has  built  up  a  gi'eat 
deal  since  we’ve  moved  down¬ 


MAGNETIZED  BOARD,  where  pictures  may  be  displayed  and  lay¬ 
outs  arranged,  forms  a  backdrop  to  the  picture  desk  at  the  New 
York  Times,  where  Tom  Madden  and  Bill  Farrell  are  seen  at  work. 


stairs,”  happily  exclaims  a 
veteran  Times  lensman,  “and 
we  feel  that  we’re  accepted  at 
last.” 

Occasionally  they  all  meet  at 
Sardi’s  Restaurant  for  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  with  Morris, 
whom  they  call  “Super  Chief.” 
They  do  this  on  their  own  time. 
Typical  comments; 

Kxcliaiige  tlieir  ^crrel* 

“Now  we  pass  our  photo 
secrets  to  each  other.  In  the  old 
days  we  kept  them  to  our¬ 
selves.  Today  when  we  find 
something  good  we  pass  it  on.” 

“We  don’t  call  ourselves  pho- 
to.journalists,  dammit!  We’re 
photographers.” 

“I  still  find  the  job  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  There’s  nothing  like  a 
deadbeat  financial  assignment 
but  you  figure  ways  to  liven  it 
up.  You  become  an  eager  bea¬ 
ver  again.” 


“Everybody  gets  a  crack  at 
every  kind  of  story.” 

The  “new  spirit”  actually  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  out  of  a  memo  that 
Clifton  Daniel  had  issued  as 
managing  editor,  giving  Gelb 
(Mr.  Words)  and  Morris  (Mr. 
Pictures)  responsibility  for 
making  the  second  front  page  a 
showcase  for  quality  features 
and  pictures. 

When  Abe  Rosenthal  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ME  post  he  had 
already  received  an  education 
in  picture  editing  while  as¬ 
signed  to  the  special  project  of 
creating  a  new  evening  news¬ 
paper.  (The  project  was  aban¬ 
doned  after  surveys  convinced 
the  management  it  w’ouldn’t  be 
feasible).  Now,  Morris  says, 
he’s  functioning  in  a  way  that 
tio  Times  managing  editor  has 
ever  done  before.  The  Times’ 
picture  space  went  up  H7Vr  in 
one  year,  when  the  average 


news  hole  was  200  columns  on 
weekdays.  Morris’  department  is 
responsible  for  editing  foreign, 
national,  metropolitan  and 
sports  pictures.  One  man  on  the 
desk  works  exclusively  on  pic¬ 
ture  assignments  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  pages. 

Morris  said  there’s  a  drive  to 
get  better  pictures  to  run 
throughout  the  paper.  Even 
foreign  correspondents  carry 
cameras  and  supply  photos  to 
illustrate  their  stories. 

Morris  has  an  extensive  net¬ 
work  of  stringers  and  is  able  to 
phone  any  one  at  any  time  to 
shoot  any  assignment. 

He  a  go<Ml  boy 

John  Morris  is  nobody’s  man. 
“I’m  somewhat  of  a  rebel,”  he 
confesses,  “and  if  I’d  stayed 
with  Life  and  had  been  a  good 
boy  I  might  have  been  able  to 
retire  on  $2.5,000  a  year.” 


THE  PHOTO  LAB  at  the  New  York  Times  is  now  located  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  news  writers. 


But  he  wasn’t  a  good  boy.  He 
quit  Life  24  years  ago  but  i‘e- 
turned  to  The  House  of  Luce  to 
do  the  Hitler  book  in  1966.  He 
left  the  day  he  became  eligible 
for  profit  sharing. 

“I  had  remarkable  training 
in  the  seven  years  I  had  with 
Life,”  he  says,  “and  saw  some 
fantastic  events  take  place.” 

While  with  Life  he  headed 
four  bureaus.  “They  were  very 
good  years  for  photography,” 
he  reminisces. 

Born  on  December  7,  1916,  in 
Maple  Shade,  N.J.,  Morris  was 
raised  in  Chicago.  He  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1937  and  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Dailg  Maroon  and 
was  founding  editor  of  Pulse, 
the  school’s  student  magazine. 
He  says  he’s  a  slow  reader  and 
because  of  this  he  digs  pictures 
more  than  prose. 

When  he  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  he  applied  for  a  job  with 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Yea,  Brother,  a  speed  demon.  And 
that  be  but  one  thing  that  maketh 
Fairchild's  all  new  Electro/Set  430 
electronic  Keyboard  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  that  is  modern,  effi¬ 
cient  and  most  advanced  in  the  art 
of  perforating  tape  for  computer 
input  for  typesetting  or  other  com¬ 
puter  applications. 

For  Fairchild's  new  Electro/Set 
puncheth  6-,  7-,  or  8-level  tape  at 
up  to  50  characters  per  second. 

And  its  design  hath  the  touch 
typist  in  mind. 

Keyspacing,  touch,  pitch,  and 
even  a  secretary  shift  are  all  just 


like  an  electric  typewriter.  Learning 
is  easy,  fatigue  is  no  more.  And  e’en 
the  swiftest  operator  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  "hang"  or  overrun  the  key¬ 
board. 

Best  of  all,  Electro/Set's  all  elec¬ 
tronic  circuitry  is  packaged  into 
easily  replaced  modules  designed 
around  Fairchild  advanced  MSI  in¬ 
tegrated  circuits. 

Other  things  like  rapid  tape  ad¬ 
vance  and  reverse,  superb  tape 
visibility,  compact  size,  informative 
indicator  lights  and  last  word  delete, 
make  tape  preparation  on  Electro/ 
Set  easy,  foolproof,  and  fast. 


Electro/  Set  is  the  newest  unit  in 
Fairchild's  line  of  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  Compleat  systems  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  responsibility  that  have  made 
Fairchild  the  most  dependable  name 
in  the  business. 

For  additional  information,  write : 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  221 
Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  New 
York  11803;  (516)  938-9600  Exten- 
sion  202.  Fast! _ 

CHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  01  lAIRCHIID  CAMIRA  AND  INSTRUMINT  CORPORATION 


ciact, 
ith^h 
a  demon! 


John  Morris 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


UPI  (it  was  just  plain  UP 
then)  but  there  was  nothing 
available.  “1  wound  up  in  New 
York,”  he  says,  “and  had  my 
heart  set  on  working  for  Time- 
Life.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
then  president  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Chicago,  wrote  Luce  a 
letter  introducing  me  and  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  give  me  a  job.” 

Morris  laughs  when  he 
remembers  himself,  a  job  appli¬ 
cant  fresh  out  of  college,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  Luce’s  receptionist 
that  “I’m  here  to  see  Mr. 
Luce.”  “I  saw  him  later,”  he 
says,  “but  at  that  time  they 
shunted  me  off  to  th  e  personnel 
manager.” 

Morris  made  Life’s  payroll 
as  a  $20  a  week  “CBOB”  (col¬ 
lege  boy  office  boy).  A  year 
later  he  made  the  editorial 
staff,  working  variously  in 
sports,  national  affairs,  foreign 
news,  education,  science,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  as  assistant  to  the 
late  Alexander  King  and  Wil¬ 
son  Hicks. 

Advenlur«>us  job 

He  remembers  Hicks  (now 
teaching  at  the  University  of 
Miami)  as  being  somewhat  of  a 
sage.  “He  once  told  me  that  it’s 
up  to  a  photographer  to  make 
his  own  pictures  and  an  editor 
shouldn’t  tell  him  how  to  do  it.” 
(Morris  employs  this  logic  at 
the  Times.)  “But,”  he  adds,  “an 
editor  should  know  about  lenses 
and  equipment  so  he  can  tell  if 
the  photographer’s  alibi  makes 
any  sense  should  he  come  back 
from  an  assignment  empty- 
handed.” 

Morris’  resume  of  his  days 
with  Life  reads  more  like  an 
adventure  story  than  a  work 
record :  Hollywood  and  L.  A. 
correspondent,  1941-42;  assis- 
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tant  picture  editor,  1942-43; 
London  picture  editor,  1943-44, 
handling  I)-Uay  coverage;  also 
worked  temporarily  as  field 
coordinator  of  press  photogra¬ 
phers  in  Normandy  and  as 
Life’s  Paris  bureau  chief.  In 
1945  became  Midwestern  editor 
of  Life. 

“I’ve  never  been  a  working 
photographer,”  he  admits,  “and 
have  never  taken  pictures  un¬ 
less  a  photographer  didn’t  .show 
up.” 

“I’m  inhibited  about  taking 
pictures,”  he  says.  “When 
you’re  a  photo  editor  it’s  not  a 
wise  idea  to  compete  with  pho¬ 
tographers.” 

In  1945  he  was  drafted  into 
the  Air  Force  and  became  the 
“only  buck  private  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,”  doing  picture  editing 
for  the  Air  Force  Intelligence 
magazine  Impaet. 

Big  money 

“When  I  came  back  from  the 
service,”  he  says,  “they  wanted 
me  to  become  Life’s  number 
two  man  in  Washington.  I 
wasn’t  very  happy  with  this 
and  decided  to  quit.”  Another 
reason  for  his  unhappiness: 
“I’d  gotten  13  raises  in  seven 
years  but  was  still  making  only 
$125  a  week  and  another  baby 
was  on  the  way.” 

Morris  went  job  hunting  and 
got  an  offer  from  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  working  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  feature  “How 
America  Lives”  and  developing 
a  worldwide  photographic  se¬ 
ries,  “People  are  People  the 
World  Over,”  comparing  the 
lives  of  farm  families  in  a  doz¬ 
en  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

“I  started  there  at  $10,000  a 
year,”  he  says.  “They  were  the 
magazine’s  really  great  years 
and  the  job  was  a  lot  of  fun.” 
After  seven  years  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  $15,000  per  year  but 
resigned. 

To  Magnum  Pliutu<i 

In  1953  he  became  executive 
editor  of  Magnum  Photos,  the 
picture  agency  founded  in  1947 
by  the  late  Robert  Capa,  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson  and  other  noted 
photographers  from  eight  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  1962,  he  opened  a  “picture 
workshop”  in  Manhattan  and 
became  an  editorial  and  photo¬ 
graphic  consultant.  In  1963  he 
began  the  “IPS  Contact  Sheet,’’ 
a  picture  newsletter  offering 
material  to  newspapers. 

“We  were  finally  selling  to  65 
papers,”  he  says,  “but  the  costs 
were  too  great  and  we  went 
bust  in  the  spring  of  ’64.” 

What  next?  “Russ  Wiggins, 
editor,  and  A1  Friendly,  manag¬ 


BUT  REALLY,  Chief,  there  wasn’t  any  picture  worth  shooting,  pleads 
Ed  Hausner  as  John  Dugan,  assignment  editor,  turns  to  John  Morris 
for  a  verdict. 


ing  editor,  of  the  \Vashingto)i 
Post,  collared  me  at  a  dinner 
party  and  asked  me  how  I’d 
like  to  work  for  the  Post.  This 
was  a  great  solution  to  my 
problems.”  Wiggins  hired  Mor¬ 
ris  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  (for  graphics).  It  w’as  his 
first  newspaper  job  and  already 
he  was  an  assistant  managing 
editor,  with  authority  over  the 
picture  editor. 

His  W’ashington  stint  (at 
more  than  $20,000  a  year) 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  after  18 
months. 

“I  went  back  free  lancing,” 
he  says,  “and  in  1965  served  as 
special  consultant  to  IBM  and 
American  Airlines  in  New 
York.” 

In  1966  Time-Life  Books 
hired  him  as  a  project  editor 
and  the  prodigal  son  returned. 

He  says  he  never  thought 
he’d  return  to  newspaper  work 
— but  that  w'as  before  his  event¬ 
ful  lunch  with  Manny  Freed¬ 
man  at  Sardi’s. 

When  asked  what  he  thought 
a  great  news  picture  should  be, 
he  said  it’s  one  that  “imparts 
both  truth  and  beauty.”  “It 
must  inform  and  it  must  also 
have  the  visual  impact  that 
comes  when  composition  and 
mood  work  in  harmony. 

“Sadly,  many  if  not  most 
great  news  pictures  are  works 
of  tragedy,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  works  of  art,  just  as 
the  torture  of  the  Crucifixion 
has  inspired  artists  throughout 
the  ages  to  reveal  the  inhuman¬ 
ity  of  man  to  man. 

“Perhaps  the  most  telling 
phrase  ever  used  to  describe 
the  goal  of  a  good  photogra¬ 
pher  is  Cartier-Bresson’s  ‘The 
Decisive  Moment.’  That  is  what 
we  seek  to  find  in  daily  picture 
coverage — the  telling  moments 
of  ordinary  life  and  of  world 
history.” 


Media  control  case 
kept  on  FCC  calendar 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  denied  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  Georgia  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  for  immediate 
approval  of  the  purchase  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  WYNX  at  Smyrna, 
Ga.  The  basic  reason  for  the 
FCC’s  action  was  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  would  result  in  undue 
concentration  of  media  control. 

The  Times-Joumal  and  M. 
W.  Kinney  Jr.  applied  in  June 
1968  to  buy  WYNX  from 
Lawrence  N.  Polk  Jr.  The  FCC 
designated  the  application  for  a 
hearing.  The  Times-Journal 
and  Kinney  petitioned  for 
reconsideration  of  the  hearing 
de.signation  and  immediate 
grant  of  the  application  for 
transfer  of  the  station’s  li¬ 
cense.  This  petition  was  denied 
by  the  FCC. 

The  Times-Journal,  a  weekly, 
is  the  only  newspaper  in 
Smyrna  and  WYNX  is  the  only 
AM  radio  station  in  that  city. 
The  publishers  of  the  Times- 
Journal  also  control  the  Mari¬ 
etta  Daily  Joutmal,  the  only 
newspaper  in  nearby  Mari¬ 
etta,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
area.  They  also  have  interests 
in  North  Georgia  Radio,  Inc., 
which  is  the  licensee  of  Station 
WBLJ  in  Dalton,  Ga. 

Although  residents  of  Smyrna 
receive  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  service  from  Atlanta,  the 
FCC  said  it  was  concerned 
with  the  extent  of  coverage  At¬ 
lanta  news  media  gave  to 
Smyrna  affairs  and  whether 
grant  of  the  application  for 
transfer  of  WYNX  license  was 
consistent  with  FCC  rules  and 
in  the  public  interest.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  refused  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  hearing  procedure. 
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Troy-Motic 


Revolutionary  nev/  bundle  distribution  system 
masters  any  circulation  problem. 


Mixed  loads?  Regional  editions? 
Odd-count  bundles?  Here's  the 
system  that  gets  'em  to  the  right 
truck  at  the  right  time,  nonstop, 
without  a  hitch  .  .  .  and  at  lower 
cost.  Tray-Matic  is  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  new  concept  in  newspaper 
automation  since  we  invented  the 
counter-stacker. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a  contin¬ 
uously  circulating  tray-conveyor 
loop.  (Two  parallel  loops  can  be 
used  for  redundant  reliability.) 
Bundles  are  automatically  counted 
and  loaded  on  trays  at  tying- 
machine  outputs. 

Trays  are  coded  for  a  specific 


truck  loader  and  as  the  conveyor 
moves  along  the  dock,  bundles 
are  automatically  unloaded  at 
the  correct  station.  You  can  feed 
all  loading  positions  from  any  or 
all  tying  machines  simultane¬ 
ously,  routing  bundles  from  any 
tying  machine  to  any  truck! 
Uncanny  accuracy 
Since  bundles  are  counted  at  the 
tying  machine,  count  is  "on  the 
money.  "  If  a  truck  can't  load  at 
once,  or  you  want  to  interrupt  to 
load  another  truck,  bundles  can 
be  held  within  the  system.  The 
"brain  "  never  loses  track  of 
a  bundle. 


More  speed,  less  hardware 
We've  eliminated  chutes,  deflec¬ 
tors,  elevators,  and  complex 
multiple-belt  conveyors  to  give 
you  loading  rates  up  to  300  bun¬ 
dles  per  minute.  At  significantly 
lower  installed  cost,  and  in  far 
less  space  than  other  systems. 
Reliable  flexibility 
Tray-Matic  is  adaptable  to 
manual,  semi-automatic,  or  fully 
automatic  computerized  opera¬ 
tion.  Specifically  designed  for 
easy  future  upgrading. 


Configurations  are  available 
for  any  installation  including 
single-floor  layouts.  Other  uses 
include  live  storage  of  supple¬ 
ments,  on-line  mixed  loading  of 
supplement  bundles  with  mains, 
and,  well,  you  name  it. 

Before  you  harden  on  plans 
that  may  be  outmoded  by  the 
time  you  get  on  line,  talk  with 
your  C-H  Newspaper  Industry 
Specialist.  Or  write  our  Denver 
Division,  34th  &  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colo.  80205. 


INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  I  DENVER  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo. 
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They  make  bee  line 
to  ‘family’  ad  pages 

By  Stan  Fineness 

(lAM.  I’rovidem-e  Juiirnal  and  Itiillrlin 


The  most  concerted  classified 
promotion  program  ever  at- 
lemjded  by  the  Hackemack 
J.)  Rvcord  accomplished  its 
two-fold  purpose  recently — it 
established  a  separate  tele- 
l)hone  number  for  the  classified 
dei)artment,  and  it  increased 
this  newspaper’s  “Family  Want 
Ad”  linage  by  500  percent 
within  a  six-month  period. 

“BEE  LINE”  Want  Ads  and 
the  “BEE  LINE”  direct-to- 
Classified  number  were 
launched  late  last  year,  and  the 
success  of  these  two  programs 
is  one  of  the  top  promotion 
stories  of  the  year. 

Starting  in  November,  1969, 
Record  readers  were  introduced 
to  two  new  Want  Ad  services 
under  the  name  of  “BEE 
LINE”.  Low  cost  family-type 
Want  Ads  were  renamed  “BEE 
LINE”  Want  Ads  and  were 


offered  at  the  reduced  price  of 
“8  lines  for  3  days  for  $3”.  To 
qualify  for  the  special  rate,  ads 
had  to  be  non-commercial  in 
nature  offering  anything  selling 
for  a  total  of  $300  or  less.  The 
ads  run  in  the  regular  classifi¬ 
cations.  The  $3  charge  is  a  flat 
rate.  No  reduced  charge  for 
cancellations,  although  Record 
CAM  Earle  DuBois  says  early 
kills  are  few  in  number. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rec¬ 
ord  offered  new  telephone  ad- 
taking  services  based  on  the 
ACD  (Automatic  Call  Dis¬ 
tributor)  phone  system.  Incom¬ 
ing  calls  for  Classified  no  lon¬ 
ger  go  through  the  Record 
switchlward,  and  readers  fa¬ 
miliar  with  another  number 
for  years,  had  to  be  made 
aware  of  an  entirely  new  one. 

Want  Ad  calls  are  dialed  to 
a  special  numl>er — 488-3100 — 
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and  are  automatically  routed  to 
an  available  Want  Ad  counse¬ 
lor.  The  first  voice  answering 
the  phone  is  ready  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  all  ad  takers  are  busy,  the 
.\CD  system  goes  into  a  hold¬ 
ing  pattern  and  a  recorded 
message  asks  the  customer  to 
wait.  Calls  are  then  routed  to 
the  first  available  sale.sgirl. 

The  Record  used  several 
media  besides  newspaper  ads  to 
create  general  awareness  of 
BEE  LINE  during  late  1969 
and  early  ‘70.  Radio  commer¬ 
cials  were  aired  on  four  sta¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  billboards 
and  bus  posters  were  used 
throughout  the  Record  circula¬ 
tion  area,  as  well  as  BEE 
LINE  signs  on  Record  delivery 
vehicles  and  vending  machines. 

DuBois  says  that  ROP  in¬ 
paper  promotion  plus  regular 
space  in  the  Classified  section, 
including  page  streamers,  were 
the  major  factors  in  the  success 
of  the  campaign,  which  also  in¬ 
volved  a  quarter  page  in  color 
comics. 

A  separate  mail  campaign  to 
commercial  customers  told 
them  of  the  improved,  faster 
service  waiting  at  488-3100. 

In  all  visual  promotion  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  stylized  bee,  created  by 
the  Record  advertising  art  de¬ 
partment,  was  used.  The  famil¬ 
iar,  smiling  bee,  plus  the  con- 
.stantly  repeated  “3  lines  for  3 
days  for  $3”  and  “488-3100” 
helped  imprint  the  BEE  LINE 
story  in  the  public’s  minds. 

The  result  of  the  intensive 
BEE  LINE  efforts  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  growth  of  Family 
Want  Ad  linage  in  the  Record 
during  the  6-month  period 
from  November,  1969  through 
April,  1970.  Compared  with 
the  same  6-month  period  one 
year  before,  the  BEE  LINE 
brought  a  500  per  cent  growth 
in  both  linage  and  ad  count. 

During  Noveniljer,  1968 — 
April,  1969,  the  Record  ran  5,- 
987  Family  W’ant  Ads  (at  bOr 
per  line)  for  a  total  of  17,997 
lines.  One  year  later,  from 
November,  1969  through  April, 
1970,  the  newspaper  published 
.36,003  REE  LINE  Want  Ads 
(“3  lines  for  3  days  for  $3”) 
for  a  total  of  108,009  lines.  The 
total  ad  count  gain  was  -f29,- 
916,  the  total  linage  gain  was 
+  90,012. 

j  The  largest  single  month  of 
growth  was  March,  1970,  when 
the  BEE  LINE  ad  count  was 
nearly  seven  times  that  of  the 
,  Family  .4d  count  a  year  be¬ 
fore. 

*  ♦  * 

The  post-strike  advertising 
recovery  of  the  Vmicouver  (B. 

1  C.)  Sun  resulted  in  a  record 
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want  ad  section  for  all  Canada. 

The  buildup  in  classified  be¬ 
gan  immediately  following  the 
resumption  of  operations  Fri¬ 
day,  April  21,  when  the  day’s 
placements  included  more  than 
2,000  voluntary  ads  placed  by 
phone. 

The  demand  pent  up  by  the 
newspaper  suspension  peaked 
just  one  week  and  a  day  later 
with  the  publication  of  a 
40-page  classified  advertising 
section  May  23. 

'  *  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  W.  Bartlett  has 
resigned  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Lof/nnHport 
( Ind. )  Pharos-  T  rip  it  ne  and 
Press  to  become  production 
manager  at  Harrison  C. 
MacDonald  &  Sons,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  MacDonald  Clas¬ 
sified  Services. 

Seven  years  ago  Bartlett 
originated  “The  Family 
.Adams,”  a  classified  promotion 
cartoon  panel  now  used  by 
several  hundred  newspapers, 
and  a  regular  feature  of  the 
MacDonald  Service  since  its 
inception.  He  will  continue  to 
draw  and  write  “The  Family 
Adams.” 

He  began  his  career  as  a 
classified  ad  salesman  for  the 
Fiiidlap  (Ohio)  KepHblicnu- 
Coorier  in  1953,  and  moved  to 
LoganspoiT  as  CAM  in  1961. 
He  becomes  the  .second  class¬ 
ified  ad  manager  to  join  the 
MacDonald  staff.  H.  M.  “Bar¬ 
ney”  Reiser  has  been  sales 
manager  for  the  MacDonald 
organization  since  resigning 
from  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  to  accept  the  position  in 
1961. 

• 

Life  emisi  contract 
with  the  antroiiauts 

Life  magazine  has  announced 
that  the  contract  granting  it 
the  exclusive  first-person  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  astronauts  will  not 
be  renewed  when  it  expires  on 
July  24. 

Ralph  Graves,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Life,  said  that  he  and 
Paul  Sawyer,  attorney  for  the 
astronauts,  had  been  discussing 
the  ending  of  the  contract  for 
several  months  and  that  they 
had  agreed  not  to  renew. 

“This  has  been  a  long  and 
close  relationship  between  us,” 
Graves  said.  “It  has  involved 
all  the  astronauts  and  their 
wives  and  children,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  managing  editors  of  Life 
and  many  Life  photographers 
and  reporters.  Life  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  cover  the  space  program 
and  the  astronauts,  but  from 
now  on  we  will  do  it  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Paul  Sawyer  and  the 
astronauts  are  exploring  their 
own  plans  for  other  projects.” 
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John  Deere. 
Good  reason  for 
leadership. 


There’s  The  Furrow,  John  Deere’s 
farm  magazine  published  since 
1895.  Seventy-five  years  of 
reporting  the  science  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanics 
and  economics  of  agricultural 
production  . . .  written 
specifically  for  farmers  . . .  shows 
The  Furrow  to  be  what  farmers 
want  to  read.  Their  business  is 
farming  . . .  and  they  look  to 
The  Furrow. 

For  us,  the  benefit  is  twofold. 

It  provides  an  advertising  medium 
and,  possibly  of  greater  benefit, 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  what’s 
happening.  And  when  a 


manufacturer  knows  what’s 
happening  ...  he  remains  a 
leader. 

John  Deere  is  a  leader.  Good 
reason.  John  Deere  is  a  part  of 
agriculture. 

John  Deere  also  manufactures 
Industrial  and  Lawn  and  Garden 
Consumer  Products. 

If  you  need  information  or 
photographs  for  your  story  . . . 
and  we  can  help  . . .  write  Public 
Relations  Department,  Deere  & 
Company,  Moline,  Illinois  61265, 
or  telephone  309/792-4181. 

GOOD  REASON  FOR  LEADERSHIP. 


DEERE  &C(|>MPANY 


Moline,  Illinois  61265 


The  Weekly  Editor 


FROM  FREE  TO  PAID 


The  “free  papers”  have  come 
a  long  way  in  a  few  years. 

In  fact,  some  “free”  news¬ 
men  see  their  products  as  the 
media  of  the  future  .  .  .  and 
have  set  their  sights  on  bring¬ 
ing  that  about. 

The  “free  papers”  are  those 
publications  circulated  free. 
.Most  started  out  as  “shoppers,” 
packed  with  ads  and  little  or  no 
editorial  content;  others  remain 
as  shoppers;  many  are  conver¬ 
ting  to  true  newspapers;  and 
some  have  made  the  conversion 
.  .  .  successfully. 

The  big  difference  remains  .  . 
free  circulation. 

The  Reporter  Newspapers  of 
Toms  River,  N.  .1.  is  a  small, 
tightly-knit  group  of  controlled 
papers  that  have  racked  up  a 
covey  of  accolades  and  awards 
during  its  conversion  to  a 
newspaper.  The  papers  contin¬ 
ue  to  soar  ahead  in  the  field  of 
“free  papers.” 

More  than  9,000  subscribers 
pay  voluntarily  for  delivery  on 
a  controlled  payment  program 
making  it  the  largest-paid  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  in  a  county 
which  contains  more  than  a 
dozen  highly-competitive  week¬ 
lies.  The  paid-circulation  even 
surpas.ses  that  of  a  local  daily 
and  the  county  circulation  of  a 
neighboring  county’s  65,000 
daily. 

The  Reporter’s  circulation 
makes  it  one  of  the  largest 
weeklies  in  the  state. 

Tnice  a  week 

The  Reporter  publishes  twice 
a  week  from  its  modem  air- 
conditioned  plant,  using  Goss 
offset  presses. 

Its  Wednesday  run  of  46,874 
circulation  is  distributed  in 
three  editions,  each  printed  un¬ 
der  the  same  Reporter  mast  but 
separated  geographically  to 
blanket  Ocean  County.  The  Re¬ 
porter  also  circulates  into  a 
small  part  of  adjacent  Mon¬ 
mouth  County.  Separate  edi¬ 
tions  allow  advertisers  to  aim 
at  the  market  or  geographic 
area  of  their  choosing. 

The  Weekend  Reporter  comes 
out  on  Saturday  with  14,658 
circulation  covering  the  greater 
Toms  River  area. 

Circulation  figures  are 
verified  by  Certified  Audited 
Circulations,  Inc.  of  New  York 
City. 

The  Reporter  had  its  start  15 
years  ago  as  the  Shopper  in  a 
tAvo-story  walk-up  office.  After 
several  expansions,  it  moved  to 
its  own  plant,  bought  new 


presses,  added  local  club  news, 
changed  from  mail  to  carrier 
boy  delivery,  changed  its  name 
to  the  Reporter,  and  two  years 
ago,  started  its  step-by-step 
conversion  to  a  bona-fide  news¬ 
paper. 

Today,  its  Wednesday  edition 
runs  anywhere  from  52  to  64 
pages  and  its  news  content 
ranges  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
It  runs  pages  1,  2,  4  and  5 
without  any  ads  at  all. 

According  to  the  founders 
and  publishers,  Gilbert  M. 
Selznick  and  Leonard  Lipitz, 
the  free  circulation  aspect  of 
the  operation  gives  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  benefit  of  mass  circu¬ 
lation,  blanketing  just  about 
every  home  in  the  county.  (The 
Reporter  covers  93.4  percent  of 
the  homes.)  The  editorial  con¬ 
tent  gives  the  paper  its  reader- 
ship. 

Selznick  is  a  stickler  for  per¬ 
fection.  The  result  is  a  neat 
publication. 

And  the  modem  lobby  of  the 
Reporter  Building  displays 
some  40  state  and  national 
awards  for  such  things  as  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  best  use  of  col¬ 
or,  community  service,  best  ad 
series  and  best  editorial  page. 

Selznick,  and  Lipitz,  are  two 
former  advertising  men. 
Selznick  brought  his  art  experi¬ 
ence  and  Lipitz  took  his  super¬ 
salesman  reputation  to  the  ven¬ 
ture.  They  started  in  1956  with 
mail  .service  to  18,000  homes, 
the  first  several  issues  running 
eight  pages  of  smaller-than- 
tabloid  shopper. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  changed  printers,  pub¬ 
lished  a  tabloid  size  shopper 
and  the  number  of  pages  was 
growing.  They  started  purchas¬ 
ing  their  own  ad  layout  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  November  1966,  the 
Shoi)])er  moved  into  a  new  4,- 
800-square-foot  structure  cus¬ 
tom-built  for  the  job.  Modern 
facilities  and  equipment  were 
installed — some  of  it  designed 
by  the  publishers  and  built  to 
order. 

In  the  Spring  of  1968,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Shop¬ 
per  Reporter  and  the  front 
page  was  devoted  to  a  feature 
photo,  while  community  news 
was  added  inside. 

Shortly  after,  Ronald  Moiss- 
inac  was  hired  as  circulation 
manager.  Experienced  in  his 
field  wdth  papers  ranging  up  to 
85,000  daily,  he  converted  the 
40,000  mail  circulation  to  carri¬ 
er  delivery'  in  seven  months. 


B>'  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
had  281  boys,  nine  district  man¬ 
agers  and  two  supervisors,  plus 
an  increased  mail  staff  to  han¬ 
dle  the  inserts  that  started  to 
flow  in.  The  purchase  of  14 
vending  machines  added  anoth¬ 
er  526  circulation — paid — to  the 
weekly  figures.  The  balance  of 
free  mail  deliveries  were 
cancelled  and  converted  to  441 
paid  circulation  to  7,623  within 
the  first  year. 

By  summer  1968,  the  mast 
was  again  changed — this  time 
to  the  Reporter. 

Editorial  pages  started  run¬ 
ning. 

Another  new  venture  began 
in  May  1969  with  a  weekend 
newspaper  with  a  15,000  press 
run. 

In  October  1968,  an  addition 
with  2,400  square  feet  of  space 
went  onto  the  plant  to  house  a 
new  five-unit  Goss  press. 

New  circulation  department 
changes  were  being  made  right 
along,  and  by  1969,  the  circula¬ 
tion  jumped  to  46,874,  of  which 
more  than  9,000  copies  were 
paid. 

Editorial  .staff 

Toward  the  end  of  1969,  an¬ 
other  expansion  took  place, 
with  new  quarters  built  for  the 
editorial  department.  The  old 
editorial  quarters  were  used  to 
enlarge  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Hired  to  head  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  Kenneth  J.  Moore,  a 
32-year-old  Sunday  editor  from 
a  60,000  circulation  paper  with 
past  experience  as  a  city  editor 
of  a  52,000  circulation  New 
York  State  paper.  He  had  a 
previous  stint  as  a  legislative 
correspondent  at  Trenton. 

New  designs,  typography 
changes,  editorial  content  and 
special  pages  were  made  in  his 
first  months  on  the  job.  New 
columns  and  features  were 
added ;  and  two  former  part- 
time  editorial  staffers  were 
made  full  time,  bringing  the 
department  to  five  full-time 
people  with  occasional  part- 
time  help. 

Moore  cleared  ads  off  pages  4 
and  5,  added  an  index  to  page 
1,  and  started  a  systematic 
makeup  operation  in  which 
pages  are  dummied.  New 
camera  and  darkroom  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  added. 

Robert  J.  Bonelli’s  production 
department,  too,  has  had  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
demands.  Another  expansion, 
including  additional  typesetting 
equipment,  is  in  store  this 
year. 

And  Ross  Paradise,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  is  finding 


new  markets  for  sales.  The  Re¬ 
porter,  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  has  grown  to  two  enter¬ 
tainment  pages  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  demand  for  page  place¬ 
ment.  Last  year  at  this  time, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
entertainment  page. 

Press  Foreman  Ed  Bartkus, 
like  Selznick,  is  a  stickler.  To 
get  just  the  “right”  impres¬ 
sions,  he  keeps  his  press  room 
spotless  and  keeps  his  own 
check  on  the  quality  control  of 
paper  manufacturers. 

The  Reporter,  according  to 
Selznick,  is  just  a  step  ahead  of 
other  “free”  papers  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 


Daily  reverts 
to  tri-weekly 

The  Sunnifvnle  (Calif.) 
Standard  dropped  its  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  moved  from  five  days 
to  tri-weekly,  all-local  news 
field  June  3.  Robert  Speer  is 
president  and  Don  Brown  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Community 
Publications  Inc.,  headed  by 
Lanimot  duPont  Copeland  Jr. 

The  transition  followed  a 
.shift  into  Sunday  publication 
two  months  ago.  This  brought 
good  response  from  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers.  Brown  said. 

Distribution  of  the  Standard 
and  its  affiliated  weeklies  now 
runs  to  140,000  CPI  reported.  A 
local  news  coverage  expansion 
accompanied  the  changeover  to 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday 
publication.  Formerly  the  Stan¬ 
dard  was  published  five  days  a 
week. 


Coiisiiiiier  journalism 
felloHship  is  offered 

A  four-part  program  in  con¬ 
sumer  journalism  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  program  will  include  a 
seminar  for  students,  a  work¬ 
shop  for  consumer  affairs  re¬ 
porters,  an  annual  lecture  on 
the  state  of  consumer  journal¬ 
ism  and  a  fellowship  for  a 
master’s  degree  candidate. 

The  program  is  being  made 
pos.sible  through  a  grant  from 
Consumers  Union,  the  non-profit 
organization  that  publishes  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports. 

The  School  of  .Journalism  is 
conducting  a  search  for  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  fellowship.  The 
aw'ard  is  designated  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  “who  demonstrated  an  in¬ 
terest  in  news  that  concerns 
the  consumer.”  It  covers  full 
tuition,  fees  and  a  cost  of  living 
allowance. 
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TEACHER  and  some  of  his  pupils  at  the  Arizona  Republic:  from  left— Carl  Riblet,  Peter  Kilner,  James 
C.  Dooley,  Edward  Heath,  Gary  Olmstead  and  Al  Davis. 


Riblet  ^8  cram  course 

(continued  from  jnufe  1) 

lli»*  t<n)  (if  our  head:?.  Hililel  showed  us 
how  to  lieeome  professionals. 

No  loiifier  do  we  prorhiee  edited  ma¬ 
terial  and  any  old  headlines  with  speed 
of  jiroduction  as  the  jirime  aim.  We 
learned  in  the  mail  eoiirse  how  to  retain 
the  speed  we  already  had  in  copy  produc¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  we  learned 
to  improve  stories  and  headlines  wa\ 
heyond  the  hopes  we  had  for  improve¬ 
ment  when  the  course  started.  And  we 
left  the  course  full  of  the  famed  Uihlet 
spirit  (  (imhative,  opinionated  and  jiroduc- 
tive. 

1  can  best  describe  how  the  Riblet 
spirit  linf;ers  on  in  a  newsroom  after  the 
course  has  ended  by  quoting  Ed  Heath,  a 
Republic  copy  editor  who  took  the  course. 
He  called  to  me  from  down  the  desk  the 
other  day:  ‘‘Hey,  Jim,  do  you  suppose 
Riblet  would  jiass  this  head':’'’  He  an¬ 
swered  himself.  “No,  he  wouldn’t.  It 
doesn’t  SAY  enough.’’ 

That's  what  Riblet  makes  his  students 
do  in  the  Cram  Course  by  Mail  -SA\ 
everything  possible  in  the  limited  space 
to  make  the  story  attractive  to  the  reader. 
Here’s  an  example: 

One  of  us  had  a  local  story  that  related 
jirogress  of  a  city's  only  osteojiathic  hos- 
jiital.  It  was  being  doubled  in  size.  The 
head  that  came  out  was  the  kind  of  head¬ 
line  you  usually  see  on  similar  stories  in 
a  thousand  daily  newspapers: 

CENEUAL  HOSPITAL 

IHTLDINC  ADIHTION 

Riblet  sent  it  hack  by  mail  in  the 
weekly  bundle  of  critiques  with  the  nota¬ 
tion  in  red  pencil:  “The  head  says  a  hos¬ 
pital  is  building  an  addition.  Was  it  a 
wing  or  a  kitchen  or  was  it  something 
liigO  For  pete’s  sake.  Identify!  SAY 
something.  Tell  it!"  He  attached  his  head¬ 
line  as  an  example. 

O.STEOP  ATHS  HI  I  LI) 

A  bi(;(;ek  ho.spital 

This  6()-year-obl  newspaiierman,  who 
worked  on  New  York,  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers  most  of  his  life,  has 
taught  editing  and  head  writing  to  more 
than  1,200  American  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papermen  since  1963.  Between  1963  and 
1969,  he  traveled  to  more  than  40  news- 
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jiapers  to  teach  classes  of  1.5  to  30  men 
and  women  for  30  hours  a  week.  By  early 
1967  he  was  fed  up  with  traveling. 

So  he  invited  newsiiaiiers  to  send  their 
news  editors  to  Tucson  to  learn  how  his 
course  for  copy  editors  worked.  Ninety 
men-  news  editors,  six  managing  editors 
and  one  editor-in-chief — came  to  Tucson 
from  the  Nexc  York  Times,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Fort  ITorth 
Star-Telegram  Harrisburg  Patriot.  St. 
Louis  (ilobe-Democrat  ancl  Omaha  II  orhl- 
Herald,  among  others,  and  from  many 
small  papers,  too — the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian.  Hartford  (lourant,  and  Hagers¬ 
town  Herald-Mail,  to  name  a  few.  Both 
Canadian  and  American  universities  sent 
journalism  jirofessors.  They  all  learned 
how  to  use  the  Riblet  Method  and  then 
went  back  home  to  ajiply  its  jirinciples  to 
teaching  in  their  own  newsrooms. 

Then,  about  a  year  ago,  Riblet  visited 
in  Phoenix  one  day  with  Murray,  who 
jiosed  the  question:  “Could  you  teach  a 
well-educated  man  how  to  he  a  copy 
editor  if  he  had  no  jirevioiis  newspajier 
ex|)erience?”  Riblet  didn't  think  it  was  a 
jiromising  idea,  hut  he  was  willing  to  try 
it. 

Experiment  with  l>e«jinner 

Murray's  jirotege  did  very  well  in  four 
weeks  with  Riblet,  who  helped  him  get 
a  beginner's  desk  job  u|)on  “graduation.'’ 

The  experiment  with  the  beginner  had 
been  largely  conducted  by  mail  and  long 
distance  telej)hone.  (Ju*te  logically  Riblet 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  cram  course 
by  mail  for  copy  editors. 

The  first  corresj)ondence  courses  began 
in  June  1969  with  five  newspaj)ers  j)ar- 
ticipating  in  the  month-long  experiment. 
They  were:  Indianapolis  Neies,  Allentown 
Pali,  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  Saginaw 
Metis  and  Roanoke  11  orld. 

The  exi)eriment  worked.  It  worked  so 
well  that  it  grew  into  a  jiermanent  opera¬ 
tion.  All  told,  38  newsjiaiiers  entered 
classes  in  the  course  during  the  school 
year  1969-70  that  ended  May  15.  The 
largest  papers  were  the  Portland  Oregoni¬ 
an,  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  The  smallest  was  the 
Sentinel  in  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Vihen  we  in  Phoenix — Peter  Kilner,  Ed 
Heath.  .Al  Davis,  Cary  Olmstead  and  1 — 
sat  down  at  a  round  table  to  read  Rib- 
let's  instructions,  and  the  difficult  rules, 
we  thought  it  was  mostly  a  course  in 
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how  to  write  better  headlines.  How  mis¬ 
taken  we  were!  Half  of  the  course  is  the 
toughest  set  of  100  lessons  on  editing  and 
inqiroving  stories  that  you  ever  came 
across. 

How  Riblet  is  able  to  read  and  take 
those  stories  apart  as  they  come  in  from 
the  classes  out  in  the  hinterlands,  and 
turn  out  the  exhaustive  and  jirovocative 
critiques  that  he  does,  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  he  does  turn  them  out  at  the 
rate  of  500  a  month,  and  the  men  learn. 

We  learned  what  story  construction  is 
and  how  to  improve  a  story  and  when  to 
leave  the  rare,  perfect  story  alone. 

Death  to  non-heads! 

W  hen  a  student  writes  a  head  that  says 
nothing  and  is  obviously  just  a  buncb  of 
words  to  get  rid  of  the  job,  Riblet  might 
write  in  big  red  letters  across  the  page — 
■‘.A  NON  HEAD!’’  .And  you  get  the  point 
and  get  mad  as  hell  and  then  quickly 
get  over  it  because  he  is  right.  A'ou  just 
didn't  think  out  how  to  headline  that 
story. 

The  four-week  course  consists  of  an 
hour  a  day  of  work  for  four  weeks.  The 
lesson  packages  arrive  every  Monday  from 
Tucson  by  registered  mail  with  the  most 
detailed  instructions.  If  a  student  reads 
and  pay  attention  to  the  instructions  he 
will  learn  and  come  out  a  better  copy 
editor. 

The  grading  system  is  rough.  Only 
seven  men  in  the  country  of  the  190  men 
(and  a  few  women)  who  have  taken  the 
mail  course,  have  made  it  ])ast  69.  .A 
grade  of  70  is  passing.  Most  students  get 
around  30  to  40  the  first  week  or  two. 
Some  get  as  low  as  10.  .And  it  shakes 
up  a  news  editor  of  a  paper  of  50.000 
circulation  to  get  an  average  grade  for 
the  four  weeks  of  only  .50  percent. 

Riblet  is  hapi)iest  when  a  student  turns 
in  a  story-les.son  that  earns  a  grade  of  10 
for  the  story  and  10  for  the  head — a  per¬ 
fect  grade  of  20.  (There  are  five  stories 
a  week  for  a  possible  total  of  100.)  Then, 
if  the  student's  next  story-lesson  is  “plain¬ 
ly  awful” — a  term,  by  the  way,  that  also 
is  a  favored  notation  on  a  Riblet  critique 
— be  actually  gets  mad  with  bis  red  pen¬ 
cil  on  your  paper  and  be  gives  you  a 
lambasting  in  writing  that  makes  you 
ashamed,  because  it  hits  the  point. 

If  he  doesn’t  think  you  show  news 
judgment  in  writing  a  head  he  will  say 
so. 
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Ekiund 


Aukofer 


Con  Ekiund  retires;  Kole 
heads  Washington  bureau 


Laurence  C.  “Con”  Ekiund, 
chief  of  the  Miliraukee  Jounuil 
WashiiiKton  Bureau,  ends  a 
4:i-year  association  with  the 
Journal,  this  month  with  his 
retirement. 

John  W,  Kole,  Wasihngton 
correspondent  since  196.5,  be¬ 
comes  bureau  chief,  and  Frank 

Aukofer,  civil  rip^hts  repor¬ 
ter,  moves  to  Washinjrton. 

Ekiund,  6.'),  began  reporting 
Wisconsin  iK>litics  in  1928  for 
the  Journal  at  $30  a  week.  It 
was  the  same  newspaper  which 
had,  just  a  year  before,  cen¬ 
sored  Ekiund,  then  an  editor  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Ihiilji  CorditKil,  for  advocating 
the  end  to  i)rohibition. 

In  1947,  he  was  named  head 
of  the  Journal’s  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Washington  Bureau, 
which  he  manned  alone  until 
1963. 

Then  he  was  joined  in 
Washington  by  Kole,  a  Journal 
reporter  since  1956  who  had 
specialized  in  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  political  report¬ 
ing. 

The  new  member  of  the 

Holiday  flufi  offer 
is  a  fjttick  selltnit 

In  a  three-day  period  just 
l)rior  to  Memorial  Day,  the 
Florida  Publishing  Company 
offered  American  flags  for  sale 
as  a  promotion  project.  A  ship¬ 
ment  of  .■)()()  flags  was  .sold  out 
IVIay  25-27  with  a  waiting  li.st  of 
telephone  and  mail  orders  for 
the  new  shipment  retiuested  air 
mail. 

Jay  L.  Clark,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  morning  Florida 
Timen-l'nion  and  afternoon 
JackxouriHe  Journal,  thought 
he  had  purchased  enough  flags 
to  last  until  July  4. 

Most  of  the  flag  customers 
who  bought  the  3x5  foot  flag 
for  $3  ulus  tax  said  they  had  no 
idea  where  to  purchase  a  good 
flag  until  they  read  the  Sunday 
ad  in  the  Florida  Times-Union. 


Washington  Bureau,  Aukofer, 
is  the  author  of  “City  with  a 
Chance,”  a  history  of  the  ciyil 
rights  movement  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  He  started  at  the  Journal 
in  1960  and  studied  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  from  1966-67 
at  Northwestern  University  un¬ 
der  a  Ford  Foundation  fellow¬ 
ship. 


L«‘oii  Daniel  a^^^iigned 
to  Thailand  for  I  PI 

Appointment  of  Leon  Daniel 
as  United  Press  International 
manager  for  Thailand  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  8  by  Donald  J. 
Brydon,  UPI  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Asia. 

Daniel,  38,  will  be  based  in 
Bangkok,  succeeding  John  J. 
Walsh,  who  has  been  reassigned 
to  the  United  States  as  a  UPI 
news  executive. 

Daniel  was  born  in  Etowah, 
Tenn.,  and  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 
He  joined  UPI  at  Nashville  in 
1956.  He  covered  the  Vietnam 
war  from  1965  to  1967  and  has 
been  assigned  to  UPI’s  Tokyo 
bureau  for  the  past  three  years. 


IJPl  appoints  Gripp 
to  post  in  London 

Douglas  A.  Gripp  has  been 
appointed  general  European 
business  manager  for  United 
Press  International. 

Julius  B.  Humi,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Euro])e,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  said  that  Gripp 
would  oversee  business  affairs 
for  the  division  from  London 
Headquarters. 

Gripp,  35,  succeeds  Robert  E. 
Page,  who  returns  to  the  U.S. 
to  become  UPI  Northeastern  Di¬ 
vision  manager  in  Boston. 

A  native  of  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  Gripp  has  been  stationed 
in  Stockholm  since  1968  as  UPI 
manager  for  Scandinavia. 


New  publisher 
appointed  for 
Pontiac  Press 

Philip  J.  Meek,  a  32-year-old 
Ford  Motor  Co.  finance  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Pon.tinc  (Mich.)  Frenit. 
The  announcemeiit  was  made  by 
Daniel  B.  Burke,  president  of 
the  publishing  division  of  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp., 
which  purchased  the  newspaper 
a  year  ago. 

Meek  rej)laces  William  R. 
James,  a  Capital  Cities 
vicepresident  who  had  been  ap- 
l)ointed  interim  publisher  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of 
Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II  in 
•April.  James  will  continue  as 
general  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WJR,  owned  by  Capital  Cit¬ 
ies. 

For  nearly  two  years  Meek 
has  been  on  loan  from  Ford  to 
the  Economic  Development 
Corp.  of  Greater  Detroit.  He 
resigned  as  president  of  the 
group  to  take  the  newspaper 
l)ost.  He  is  a  1959  graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  and  received  a 
degree  in  1961  from  Harvard 
School  of  Business  .Administra¬ 
tion. 


Philip  J.  Meek 


IN.V.  promotes 

eireiilatioii  eliiefs 

The  appointment  of  Jack  E. 
Underwood  as  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Xrw  York  Xeti-x 
was  announced  by  Bruce  G. 
McCauley,  gtmeral  manager. 


Underwood 


Carey 


Underwood  will  have  final  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  sale  ami  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  jiaper,  as  well 
as  assisting  McCauley  on  the 
marketing  program  for  the 
News.  The  largest  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  for  almost 
half  a  century,  the  Daily  News 
has  a  circulation  of  2,129,689 
and  on  Sundays  3,071,065  copies 
of  the  Sandat/  Xrtrx  are  sold. 

Underwood  was  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Los 
Aiif/elex  Times  before  joining 
the  New  York  News  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  1964. 

In  a  related  promotion, 
William  .A.  Carey  was  made  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  joined  the 
News  in  1946  and  was  appointed 
administrative  assistant,  circu¬ 
lation  oi)e rat  ions  manager  and 
assistant  circulation  manager. 

• 

Fills  822,450  post 

Commissioner  Neal  L.  Moylan 
announced  the  appointment  of 
G.  Collins  Lyden  as  assistant 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Public  Information  in 
the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Commerce  at  .Albany.  .Annual 
salary  for  the  position  is  $22,- 
450.  Lyden,  who  has  been  with 
the  department  since  January 
1969,  succeeds  Stanley  Freed- 
good  who  has  lieen  promoted  to 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  di¬ 
vision. 
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.Minneapolis  Trilnine 
names  pa^e  desifni<*r 

P’rank  Arris,  design  consul¬ 
tant  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company,  has  been 
named  design  and  art  director 
for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  it 
was  announced  by  Bower  Haw¬ 
thorne,  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

In  his  new  position.  Arris  will 
work  with  editors,  arti.sts  and 
photographers  on  the  design  and 
appearance  of  the  Tribune. 

Hawthorne  also  announced 
that  Ronald  Ross,  Far  East  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Tribune,  will 
return  to  Minnea))olis  in  July 
for  about  six  months  before  re¬ 
assignment  to  London. 

Ross  will  be  replaced  in  Viet¬ 
nam  by  James  Parsons,  a 
Tribune  copy  editor. 

George  Grim,  world  reporter 
for  the  Trihune.  will  return 
from  London  to  Minneai)olis  in 
I  >ecember. 


Stale  .\P  iiiiit^t  elect 

Mike  Freeman  of  the  Decatur 
Daily  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Alabama  Associated 
Press  Association. 

Murlin  Spencer,  Fairbanks 
Daily  Xews-Miner,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Alaska 
Associated  Press  Association. 
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Flying  notes 
help  readers 
on  decorating 


“My  husband  is  returning 
from  the  service  and  we  need 
some  tips  on  decorating  our 
living  room — we  can’t  atford  to 
make  mistakes,’’  a  young 
homemaker  wrote  “Your  Fami¬ 
ly  Decorator”  columnist  Car- 
leton  Varney. 

The  letter  was  answered  in  a 
column  Varney  wrote  while 
Hying  across  the  Pacific  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  is  decora¬ 
ting  the  18(H)-room  Sheraton- 
Waikiki  Hotel. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  Varney 
,to  pack  along  a  sheaf  of  letters 
from  newsi)aper  readers  in 
more  than  50  cities  so  he  can 
write  his  answers  on  ])lanes  or 
in  hotels,  if  deadlines  require. 

.As  the  president  of  Dorothy 
Draper  &  Company  he  is  usu¬ 
ally  overseeing  various  decora¬ 
ting  assignments  about  the 
globe. 

While  he  decorates  such 
glamorous  hotels  as  the  Green- 
biier  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
residences  of  Joan  Crawford 
and  Ethel  Merman,  he  man¬ 
ages  to  give  the  young  .service¬ 
man’s  wife  and  other  readers 
practical  advice  for  a  colorful 
and  attractive  living  within  the 
individual’s  budget.  Adcox  As- 
•sociates,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
syndicates  his  column,  in 
which  Varney  advises  home  dec¬ 
orators,  whether  residents  of  a 
cottage  or  a  mansion,  to  u.se 
imagination  and  innate  good 
taste  to  save  money  in  decora¬ 
ting. 

“I  have  always  believed  a 
well  decorated  home  reflects 
the  likes  and  personality  of  a 
family,”  he  said.  “Tcxlay’s  kind 
of  decorating  is  definitely  a 
per.sonality  one.  It  combines 
the  old  with  the  new.” 

.As  for  t'liilf’sophy,  Varney 
declared  a  home  should  be  “a 
love  experience,  for  it  .should 
contain  a  collection  of  things 
from  your  ])ast  that  you  love, 
the  present  things  you  like  and 
your  dreams  for  the  future.” 

Now  82,  Varney  has  l)een 
described  as  a  Renaissance 
man  because  of  his  vigorous 
program  of  intellectual  and  ar¬ 
tistic  activities.  His  third  book. 

Murder  hi  Chintz,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  and  is  slated  for 
movie  production  with  Joan 
Deidre,  playing  the  role  of 
Deidre  Dawn,  decorator.  Two 
earlier  books  on  decorating 
also  were  published  by  Bobbs- 
Merrill. 
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Denver  Post 
opposes  court 
sale  of  stock 

Both  sides  in  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  Denver  Post  and  Sam¬ 
uel  I.  Newhouse  have  filed 
proposed  judgments  and  addi¬ 
tional  remedies  in  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court. 

.Judge  A.  Sherman  Chri.sten- 
sen,  when  he  ordered  the  public 
auction  sale  of  14,557  shares  of 
Post  stock  in  early  May,  had 
asl;ed  both  sides  to  file  supple¬ 
mental  proposals  on  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Newhouse  initiated  a  suit 
two  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
force  the  sale  of  15,552  common 
shares  of  Post  stock  bought 
back  by  the  newspaper  from 
the  Childi’ens’  Hospital  Associ¬ 
ation. 

In  March,  Christensen  ruled 
that  the  shares  were  illegally 
bought  by  the  Post  to  assure 
corporate  control  of  the  paper. 
On  May  4,  he  ordered  that  14,- 
557  shares  go  on  the  auction 
block,  but  set  no  details  for  the 
sale. 

I’ropoM-d  price 

In  the  proposed  order  and 
judgment,  Newhouse,  who  owns 


the  same  would  be  overstepping 
the  authority  of  the  court. 

Newhouse  already  owns 
nearly  16%  of  the  Post  stock. 
If  he  gains  control  of  the  14,- 
.557  (16..54%)  ordered  up  for 
sale  plus  shares  owned  by 
several  other  sources,  he  could, 
with  the  addition  of  the  “swing 
shares”  become  a  majority 
stockholder  in  the  newspaper. 

On  one  jjoint,  both  parties 
have  reached  agreement.  They 
have  suggested  that  the  direc¬ 
tor-defendants,  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  Miss 
Helen  Bonfils,  president,  pay 
more  than  $115,000  to  the  Post 
for  excessive  .salaries  paid  to 
Miss  Bonfils  ($88,128)  and  Do¬ 
nald  R.  Seawell  ($27,044),  the 
secretary-treasurer  and  chief 
fiscal  officer  of  the  Post. 

Post  attorneys  asked  the 
court  to  “consider  whether 
Newhouse  should  be  permitted 
to  bid  at  auction  at  all,  since  he 
might  well  be  violating  anti¬ 
trust  laws  by  acquiring  a 
larger  interest  in  the  Post.” 

The  memo  pointed  to  a  pen¬ 
ding  court  ca.se  in  New  York  in 
which  Newhouse  is  accused  of 
monopolizing  and  restraint  of 
trade  in  new's  dissemination 
and  advertising.  The  Post  has 
asked  that  if  Newhouse  is  not 
entirely  barred  from  bidding  in 
the  auction,  then  the  auction 
should  be  postponed  until  a 
final  ruling  is  made  in  the  New 


initiated  the  suit. 

— The  director-defendants 

must  pay  the  Post  80%  of  the 
legal  fees  and  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  suit.  That  would 
be  $188,193  to  date. 

— Newhouse  claimed  the  suit 
was  brought  as  a  minority 
stockholder’s  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation 
rather  than  himself. 

On  the  last  point  the  de¬ 
fendants  said  Newhouse  insti¬ 
tuted  the  suit  for  his  own  l>ene- 
fit. 

Merjieiillialer  shifts 
five  sales  enjjiiieers 

Five  sales  engineers  for  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company 
have  received  new  assignments 
in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Henry  L.  Murphy, 
manager  of  the  company’s  New 
York  sales  agency. 

Curtis  D.  Ledermann  will 
serve  the  Washington,  I).  C. 
area,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
northeastern  Virginia. 

William  A.  Murray  has  been 
appointed  for  upper  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  Westchester  and  Rock¬ 
land  Counties  as  well  as  the 
northernmost  counties  of  New 
Jersey.  Replacing  him  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  will  be 
Joseph  M.  Coleman  Jr.  who  has 


Newspapers  win 
directed  verdict 
in  ad  libel  suit 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Robert 
Maxwell  directed  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  Waterford  Park,  the 
News  Publishing  Co.  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  and  the  P-G  Publishing  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh  in  a  $5.50,000  libel 
suit. 

The  suit,  brought  by  Jo.seph 
Blumetti  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
contended  that  Blumetti  had 
been  libeled  by  publication  of  an 
advertisement  composed  by 
James  F.  Edwards  and  Water¬ 
ford  Park  Racetrack.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  ])ublished  in 
the  .\ugust  20,  196.5  editions  of 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and 
of  the  Pitfshnrgli  Post-Clazefte. 

The  suit  arose  out  of  a  labor 
dispute  in  July  and  August  of 
1965.,  during  which  Blumetti, 
identified  as  president  of  Team¬ 
sters  Local  412,  was  attempting 
to  organize  Waterford  employes 
for  that  union. 

After  hearing  testimony  from 
witnesses  in  a  jury  trial.  Judge 
Maxwell  entertained  a  motion 
by  defense  attorneys  for  a  di¬ 
rected  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
defendants. 

The  judge  studied  points  of 
the  law  in  the  ca.se  and  then 
directed  the  jury  to  return  such 
a  verdict. 


15.66%  of  the  Post  stock,  asked 
for  a  judgment  ordering  a 
block  auction  sale  of  15,552 
shares  of  common  stock  at  a 
price  per  share  of  no  less  than 
$413.40,  or  $6.43  million.  He 
ba.sed  the  figure  on  the  price  of 
$260  the  Post  paid  in  1960 
when  it  bought  the  stock  from 
Children’s  Hospital  plus  inter¬ 
est  to  May  of  this  year. 

The  Post  management  coun¬ 
tered  by  reaffirming  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  sale  and  asked 
the  court  to  reverse  its  tenta¬ 
tive  opinion  of  May  4  and  con¬ 
sider  a  possible  “damage  reme¬ 
dy”  instead.  They  also  said  that 
if  an  auction  must  be  held,  a 
minimum  price  of  $.500  per 
share  should  be  set.  “Newhouse 
has  offered  this  price  ($500)  .  . 

.  and  the  corporation  would  be 
most  unfairly  wronged  were  he 
or  anyone  else  allowed  to  buy 
the  stock  for  less,”  Post  attor¬ 
neys  said  in  their  memorandum 
to  the  court. 

The  Post  has  also  a.sked  that 
995  so-called  “swing  shares”  be 
excluded  from  the  auction. 
These  shares  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Denver  Post  Em¬ 
ployes  Stock  Trust  Fund.  Post 
attorneys  said  since  the  em¬ 
ployes  were  not  a  party  to  the 
suit  these  shares  in  the  trust 
could  not  be  sold,  and  to  force 


York  case. 

Instead  of  the  auction,  the 
Post  suggested  that  Hoyt  and 
Miss  Bonfils  pay  the  difference 
of  the  $260  price  per  share  the 
Post  paid  in  1960  to  Childrens’ 
Hospital  and  the  $130  value  de¬ 
termined  by  the  court.  They 
contend  interest  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  since  that  cost  was  bal¬ 
anced  by  not  having  to  pay  di¬ 
vidends  for  10  years. 

Appeal  is  rerlain 

Christen.sen  is  expected  to 
make  a  final  ruling  in  the  suit 
-sometime  in  June.  The  Post  has 
.said  it  will  appeal  the  auction 
order  when  the  decision  is 
handed  down. 

Other  Newhouse  suggestions 
were : 

— If  the  stock  is  sold  at  a 
price  below  the  $6.43  million 
minimum,  then  the  director- 
defendants,  Hoyt  and  Miss 
Bonfils,  must  pay  the  Post  a 
surcharge  equaling  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  tbe  sale  price  and 
the  minimum.  This  is  not  to 
exceed  $3.12  million. 

— Director-defendants  must 
pay  the  Post  a  $322,000  sur¬ 
charge  regarding  the  difference 
between  the  acquisition  cost 
and  lower  sale  cost  of  2,419 
shares  transferred  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  trust  before  Newhouse 


worked  for  Periodical  Press 
Corporation  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Donald  .1.  Poirier,  formerly  in 
the  upper  New  England  area, 
will  represent  the  company  in 
lower  Manhattan,  Staten  Island 
and  north-central  New  Jersey. 

William  P.  Fischer  has  been 
appointed  for  upper  New  York 
State. 


With  Jewish  weekly 

Jeff  Gale,  recent  staff  member 
of  the  .Associated  Press  (Los 
Angeles),  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  as  a  staff  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  Jeirish  Bul¬ 
letin,  a  weekly  newspaper.  Gale 
formerly  was  on  the  sports  desk 
at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Readers  split  hairs 
over  reporter’s  heard 


The  public  image  of  newspa¬ 
permen  got  perhaps  its 
severest  test  when  the  Dayton 
Daily  Xeics  invited  reader  re¬ 
sponse  to  photos  of  a  bearded 
reporter. 

Appearing  on  the  front  page 
was  a  picture  combo  showing 
the  daily  growth  of  Dale  Huff¬ 
man’s  hirsute  adornment,  com¬ 
plete  with  a  ballot  for  readers 
to  indicate  whether  they 
wanted  the  beard  shaved  or 
saved. 

Readers  turned  thumbs  down 
on  the  reporter’s  beard. 

Final  results  of  the  ballot¬ 
ing,  as  counted  by  the  chief  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Board 
of  Elections,  went  as  follows: 


Let  it  be,  145.  Take  it  all  off, 
180. 

And  there  were  eight  votes, 
according  to  the  elections  chief, 
to  cut  off  Huffman’s  head  along 
with  his  whiskers. 

One  woman  wrote,  “You  look 
like  Zorba  the  Briar.”  Another 
sent  a  rotten  egg  along  with 
her  ballot.  Said  still  another, 
“If  you  came  to  my  door  I’d  use 
a  shotgun.”  And  another:  “If 
you  cut  it  off,  you’d  still  look 
like  a  crumb.” 

Bowing  to  public  outrage, 
Huffman  planned  to  have  his 
beard  removed  by  a  New  York 
hair  stylist  on  the  “Bette 
Rogge  Show”  June  15  on  televi¬ 
sion. 
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No  newspaper  voices 
in  world  ad  congress 


large  corporations  unless  their 


The  foremost  advertising  of  World  Advertising  Week, 
medium  in  the  world — The  said  he  knew  that  two  newspa- 
Newspaper— had  no  spoken  part  per  associations  had  managementelearn  to  communi¬ 

cate  their  social  achievements 
more  convincingly.” 

A  General  Motors  executive, 


ing  will  express  concern  for  the 

public  good — “advertising  that  Past  week  s  range 
employs  the  talents  and  the  Qf  gtock  prices 
knowledge  of  our  business  to  June  3  June  10 

help  solve  the  problems  of  soci-  York  Stock  E«c'’ange)^^ 

ety.”  Boise  Cascade  .  .  54V(  52% 

Loet  A.  Velmans,  president  of  communica^?o«  ”y. 

Hill  and  Knowlton  International  Crown  Zeiierbach  .  2854  3014 

S.  A.,  declared  the  “coming  de- 


Dayco  Corp. 

cades  may  see  the  breakup  of  Eastman  Kodak 

Eltra  Corp. 


in  the  World  Congress  of  Ad-  tacted  about  the  meeting, 
vertising  this  week  in  New  “When  our  meeting  has  been  in 
York.  Europe,”  he  said,  “newspaper 

More  than  200  advertising  publishers  in  those  countries 
agency  leaders  and  associates 


from  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe,  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  attended  sessions 
at  the  New  York  Hilton.  The 
gathering  was  sponsored  by  the 
International  Advertising  Asso- 


have  clamored  to  be  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  guess  in  the  United 
States,  newspaper  publishers 
are  too  well  off  to  bother  about 
meetings  like  this  one.” 


Kenneth  Godfrey  lAA  execu-  ^.^edibility  with  the  public.  The 
tive  secretary,  said  he  couldn  t  „Qn  o-rpnfpai-  in  fVip  nnblic’s 


44%  44% 
21  21 

Fairchild  Camera  .  32%  34 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  9%  9 

Gannett  Co .  21%  21 

Georgia  Pacific  47%  44 

Great  Northern  Paper  .  401/2  ^BYi 

Harris  Intertype  45%  44% 

.  Inmont  .  9  8% 

Richard  C.  Gerstenberg,  said  all  internationally  Paper  32%  32% 

business  faces  a  “developing 
crisis  in  communications”  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  public. 

“There  are  many  signs,”  he 
said,  “that  business  is  losing 


gap  is  greatest  in  the  public’s 


ciation  and  the  new'  Internation-  explain  why  newspapers  were  understanding  of  what  business 
al  Institute  of  Advertising.  omitted,  but  assured  L&P  that  doing — and  what  business  is 

Throughout  the  week,  diverse  they  had  not  been  snubbed  in-  social 

sessions  were  held,  chaired  and  tentionally.  He  said  he  thought  — i - : — „ — 4.„i 

paneled  by  the  elite  of  the  ad-  the  industry  was  left  off  the 
vertising  fraternity  and  keyed  progp'am  mainly  because  “there 
to  the  theme  of  the  Congress:  no  important  issue  to  be  dis- 

‘World  Business,  World  Adver-  cussed.” 


ies  of  our  day.’ 


tising — in  the  Public  Interest,  in 
the  Public  Service.” 


With  the  exception  of  an  op¬ 
timistic  keynote  by  Dan  Sey- 


The  planning  and  administra-  niour,  president  of  J.  Walter 
tion  of  the  program  w'ere  han-  Thompson  Co.,  most  of  the 
died  for  the  lAA  by  the  Ameri-  agency  leaders  who  were  parad- 


scribed  the  wave  of  criticism  di¬ 
rected  at  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  as  “serious”  in  that  it  is 


can  Management  Association. 

The  absence  of  new'spaper 
representation  was  conspicuous 


ed  before  the  congress  brought 
messages  of  “gloom  and  doom” 
and  “do  or  die,”  not  unusual  for 


ness. 

Devine,  who 


is  director  of 


Knight  Newspapers  . 

30% 

30% 

North  American  Rockwell  ... 

l/% 

18% 

Republic  Corp . 

12% 

12% 

Richardson  Co.  . 

13% 

13 

Singer  .  . 

47% 

44% 

J.  W.  Thompson 

24% 

24% 

Time  Inc.  . . 

27 

29% 

Times  Mirror  . 

28% 

27% 

White  Consolidated  . 

12% 

11% 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  . 

74% 

73% 

Domtar 

12% 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

10% 

11% 

Lee  Enterprises 

14 

14 

Milgo  Electronics 

23% 

22% 

New  York  Times 

17% 

I8I/4 

Papert,  Koenig  Lois . 

3% 

4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  . 

13% 

13 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

4% 

4% 

Wood  Industries  . 

12 

12 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers . 

31 

31 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

25 

27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  . 

37 

37 

ComCorp.  . 

5% 

5% 

Compugraphic  Corp.  .  . 

9% 

9% 

Compuscan 

4 

8 

Dow  Jones . 

381/4 

37 

Downe  Comms . 

b% 

r/. 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

15% 

14% 

Federated  Publications  . 

— 

29% 

Grey  Advtg,  . 

8% 

7% 

Hurletron  . 

4'/(i 

3% 

Media  General . 

251/, 

25% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

lb% 

15% 

Bidder  Pubs. 

New'sw'eek,  Bayard  W.  Saw'j'er  So.  Shore  Pub. 
from  McGraw  Hill,  and  Robert  (Canadian  Exchanges) 


at  a  special  session  reserved  for  meetings  now'adays. 
discussion  of  the  public  interest  Looking  at  the  brighter  side, 
responsibility  of  television  and  Seymour  took  the  view  that  the 
promotion  media  by  industry  world  business  community  is  fa- 

spokesmen.  cing  its  “greatest  marketing  op-  _ _ ^ 

Spokesmen  included:  Norman  portunity^”  Hartford  from  Penton  Publish-  B.^’c.^Vorest 

E.  Cash,  president,  Television  .  ®  sb.\q  businessmen  are  con-  jj^gr  There  were  no  repre-  Great  Lakes  Pa^jer 

Bureau  of  Advertising;  Roy  ''i^^ced  that  they  must  get  in-  sentatives  from  newspapers.  ^utha'm^p’refs°'^** 

Danish,  director.  Television  In-  in  solving  the  problems  Devine  said  he  believed  the  Thomson  Newspapers 

formation  Office;  Robert  F.  starvation,  racism,  pollution,  irreverence  tow'ard  the  estab-  " 

DeLay,  president.  Direct  Mail  ,  lishment  had  emerged  as  a  “di-  dangerously  careless  man  w'ith 

Advertising  Association;  How-  .  next  step,  Seymour  said,  rect  result  of  the  cavalier  dis-  knife-edged  w'ords  and  phrases,” 
ard  Stumpf,  president.  Point  is  to  tell  the  “true  story  of  busi-  regard  major  media  have  for  so-  Devine  said. 


4  5% 

10%  10% 
10%  10% 
1%  2% 

7%  8 

23%  24 
17%  17% 
23%  23% 
44  44 

18  17% 


“winning  brand  almost  always 
out  ahead  because  its 
comnany  is  recognized  as  ‘a 
good  company’.”  The  corporate 


week. 

It  was  difficult  to  pin  down 
the  reason  why  newspapers 
were  left  out.  Stewart  MacDon¬ 
ald,  director  of  public  relations  ‘^“^nes 
for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  who  nor¬ 
mally  gets  involved  in  meetings 
of  this  nature  where  speakers 
are  sought,  said  on  Monday 
(June  8)  he  wasn’t  aware  a 
World  Congress  on  advertising 
was  in  town. 

At  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  acknowledged 
that  some  correspondence  per¬ 
taining  to  the  meeting  had  been 
received. 

Tom  Armstrong,  president. 

Grey  Intemational  Advertising 
.\gency  and  program  chairman 
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He  said  he  found  the  opposite 
to  be  true  when  he  did  a  half- 
hour  inteiwiew  with  Agnew  a 
few  months  ago.  Devine  de¬ 
scribed  the  Vice  President  as  a 
highly  civilized,  uncommonly 


of  Purchase  Advertising  In-  Tiess,  its  mission,  its  achieve-  cial  framework  of  any  kind, 
stitute;  Bayard  E.  Sawyer,  Tnents,  its  goals  and  hopes,  and  Devine  said  at  the  outset  of 

chairman.  Magazine  Publishers  thei'eafter  depend  on  the  peo-  his  talk  that  his  criticism  was 

Association;  Henry  R.  Luce  III,  t^^e  world  to  decide  to  apply  to  all  news  media.  But 

publisher.  Time;  and  Harry  C.  '"'Ir^Te  business  stands.”  his  strongest  salvo  was  directed 

Thompson,  publisher.  News-  Seymour  said  the  record  at  newspaper  publishers  and 

shows  that  corporate  advertis-  columnists.  He  didn’t  mention  intelligent,  superbly  articulate 

ing,  as  a  backup  to  product  ad-  publication  names  or  individ-  gentleman  who  responded  to  a 

vertising,  is  effective  in  that  the  uals.  varied  assortment  of  probing 

Devine  told  the  predominant-  questions  without  the  slightest 

ly  foreign  gathering  of  about  50  equivocation.” 
agency  people  that  there  are  a  Luce,  who  earlier  had  de- 
“couple  of  columnists  whose  scribed  his  magazine’s  advertis- 
name  helps  the  brand  name,  as  principal  assignment  seems  to  ing  contributions  to  social  bet- 
he  put  it  another  way.  be  to  slander  the  President  of  terment,  gave  Devine  and  the 

Steve  Frankfurt,  president  of  the  United  States.”  audience  a  look  of  disbelief 

Young  &  Rubicam,  expressed  a  Devine  charged  that  publish-  when  the  talk  was  completed, 
similar  point  of  view.  ers  w'ore  “grievously  lacking  in  He  offered  no  rebuttal  except  a 

In  his  opinion,  more  advertis-  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  negative  wave  of  his  head. 

At  the  print  media  session,  and  derelict  in  performance”  in  Thompson,  who  also  had  dis- 
C.  Robert  Devine  said  the  news  giving  these  columnists  space  in  cussed  his  magazine’s  high  ethi- 

media  should  be  held  directly  re-  their  newsi)apers.  cal  standards,  said  he  disagreed 

sponsible  for  the  “alarming  ir-  Devine  said  the  press  reports  with  Devine’s  viewpoint.  Thomp- 
reverence”  that  is  developing  on  Vice  President  Agnew  were  son  said  his  editors  had  told  him 
for  all  established  institutions  equally  unfair.  “The  general  that  Agnew  hoped  to  further 
and  traditions  that  have  given  impression  conveyed  of  Mr.  Ag-  divide  society  with  his  speeches 
“our  society  whatever  stability  new  was  that  of  some  kind  of  in  order  to  solidify  a  political 
it  has.”  inept,  luml)ering  idiot,  and  a  majority. 
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Fre<l  W.  Stein  dies; 
Gannett  publisher 

Fred  W.  Stein,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  more  than  45  years 
ami  editor-publisher  of  the 
HiiKjhnmton  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Press,  died  June  7  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  64. 

Stein  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Gannett  Co. 

His  career  included  ser\’ice  in 
varyinjr  capacities  with  the 
Glean  Herald,  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Exirress  and  the  Eren- 


Dan  E.  Clark  II,  54,  pollster 
and  marketing  researcher  who 
formerly  was  a  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty;  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Warren  H.  Pierce,  61,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times;  publisher  of  two 
weekly  newspapers  in  Louis¬ 
ville;  began  newspaper  career 
on  father’s  paper  in  hometown, 
Clinton  (Ind.)  Clintonian. 

«  *  ♦ 


Boyds  purchase 
Norton  Telegram 

The  Norton  (Kans.)  Daily 
Telegram  has  been  sold  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dick  Boyd  of  Phil- 
lipsburg,  effectiv'e  July  1. 

The  newspaper  and  Wilson 
Carter  Printers  Inc.,  Including 
the  building  and  offices  housed 
in  the  Carter  Building,  were 
acquired  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  M.  Wilson,  who  have 
owne<i  and  operated  the  Tele- 


Johnson  is  heir 
to  Walker  stock 

Kenneth  E.  Johnson,  general 
manager  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Senthuel,  has  been 
named  publisher.  He  succeeds 
Preston  Walker  who  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  while 
boating  on  the  Dolores  River 
May  28. 

Johnson  was  elected  president 
of  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Co. 
In  Walker’s  will,  he  was  the 


ing  News,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  the  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Telegram. 

While  at  Binghamton,  he  rose 
to  news  editor  in  1931,  editor  in 
1941,  general  manager  in  1959 
and  publisher  and  president  in 
1961. 

He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
.\ss(H'iation  and  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

• 

Sainlor  Klein,  Boise 
Statesman  e<litor,  Hies 

Sandor  S.  Klein,  63,  executive 
editor  of  the  Boise  Statesman, 
died  June  4. 

Klein  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents 
in  1909  and  he  became  a  natu¬ 
ralized  citizen  .seven  years  later. 
In  his  journalism  career,  which 
began  at  the  age  of  18  as  a  New 
York  Times  office  boy,  Klein 
served  as  the  Columbia  Broad- 
ca.sting  System’s  first  news  edi¬ 
tor,  as  a  war  correspondent  for 
United  Press  and  later  as  their 
House  staff  chief  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

In  1948  he  was  transferred 
from  VV'ashing^ton  to  Boise  at  his 
own  reiiuest.  He  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Statesman  in 
1959  and  the  executive  editor  in 
1968. 

• 

Turner,  former  UPI 
ami  NE.4  ehief,  dies 

Ralph  Turner,  75,  former  di¬ 
vision  manager  of  United  Press 
and  business  manager  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterpri.se  As.sociation 
and  owner-publisher  of  the 
Tem/ile  City  (Calif.)  Times, 
died  June  3. 

Turner  was  with  the  Bart¬ 
lesville  (Okla.)  Enter/irise,  the 
Japan  Advertiser,  in  Tokyo, 
Kansas  City  Star  and  New  York 
Post  before  starting  30  years  of 
work  with  UP  and  Scripps- 
Howard.  He  acquired  the  Times, 
a  weekly,  in  1947,  and  was 
jiresident  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1962. 

During  recent  years  he  had 
been  working  on  a  CNPA  his¬ 
tory. 


Howard  M.  Archer,  49,  news 
editor,  Lodi  (Calif.)  News- 
Sentinel;  formerly  with  the 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook,  Car¬ 
thage  (Ill.)  Hancock  County 
Journal,  Glendora-  (Calif.) 
Duartean  and  Upland  (Calif.) 
News;  May  29. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ernest  Mennell,  59,  who 
turned  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  after  working  on  the  old 
San  Francisco  News;  May  29. 

«  «  * 

Eldridge  R.  Crouse,  43,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  St.  Helens 
( Ore. )  Sentinel-M  ist-Ch  ronicle ; 
June  1. 

*  4:  :|: 

Barry  James  Hollow'ay,  66, 
former  newsman  and  educator; 
Asswiated  Press  and  United 
Press  staffer  and  also  at  one 
time  a  vicepresident  of  the  Gro- 
lier  Society  of  New  York;  June 
8. 

*  4c  * 

Ken  Molino,  44,  former  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Didependent- 
Journal  photographer;  May  28. 

• 

Carrier  boy  stamp 


gram  since  Octolier  1,  1961. 

The  Wilsons  have  not  an¬ 
nounced  plans  but  will  remain 
in  Norton  for  the  present.  They 
have  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  since  1937,  when  they 
became  owners  and  operators 
of  the  Jetmore  Republicayi,  a 
weekly  in  Hodgman  County. 
They  sold  the  Republican  in 
19.58. 

The  new  owners  are  a  news¬ 
paper  family,  with  Boyd’s  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Boyd,  publishers  of  the  Jewell 
County  Record  at  Mankato,  and 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mamie 
Boyd,  93,  still  writing  a  weekly 
column. 

Boyd  is  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Kansas  State  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  has  been  with  the  Phil¬ 
lips  County  Review  at  Phil- 
lipsburg  for  eight  years,  work¬ 
ing  with  his  uncle.  McDill 
Boyd. 

The  sale  was  handled  by 
Marion  Krehbiel,  Norton  news¬ 
paper  broker. 

Pera  joins  Hooker 

Joseph  .1.  Pera,  a  newspaper- 


main  inheritor  of  Sentinel  stock 
and  was  given  a  voting  control 
of  the  paper. 

Walker  always  had  the  desire 
to  assure  that  the  Sentinel 
would  remain  locally  owned. 

Johnson  began  working  for 
the  Sentinel  when  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  1955.  He  started  as  a  repor¬ 
ter,  later  became  city  editor  and 
in  1962  became  general  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Woosleiidieks  join 
Greeiispuii’s  paper 

H.  M.  (Hank)  Greenspun, 
publisher  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Sun,  announced 
this  week  the  appointment  of 
William  J.  Woestendiek  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun  and  Mrs.  Kay 
Woestendiek  as  women’s  page 
editor. 

Greenspun,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  and 
renamed  it  the  Sun,  said  the 
Woestendieks  would  have  an 
ownership  interest  in  the  paper. 
Greenspun  also  owns  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev. )  Sun,  also  a  form- 


ori|;iiiator  retires 

Arthur  Phillips,  longtime  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  .Annis¬ 
ton  (.41a.)  Star,  has  retired  and 
his  assistant,  Sam  Ogle  Jr.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position. 

Phillips  began  his  newspaper 
career  52  years  ago  as  a  carrier 
for  the  Star.  In  December  1938, 
Phillips  succeeded  Rhett  Shields 
as  circulation  manager. 

The  highlight  among  numer¬ 
ous  awards  and  honors  he 
claimed  for  the  Star  and  him¬ 
self  came  October  4,  1952,  at 
Philadelphia.  There  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  banquet  on  the  issu¬ 
ance  day  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  newspaper  car¬ 
riers.  The  idea  for  the  stamp 
was  suggested  by  Phillips. 

Ogle,  42,  also  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  as  a  carrier-salesman.  He 
went  to  work  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  .Age-Herald  in  1940. 
He  joined  the  Star  as  a  part- 
time  worker  in  1948.  He  was 
named  assistant  circulation 
manager  in  June  1964. 


man  for  22  years,  has  joined 
Hooker  Chemical  Corporation  as 
a  public  relations  associate. 
Hooker  is  a  subsidiary  of  Occi¬ 
dental  Petroleum  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Pera  was  a  reporter  with 
the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  News  for  18 
years,  the  former  Paterson  Call 
for  three  years  and  recently,  the 
Passaic-Clifton,  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News.  He  wrote  a  column 
called  “The  Pera-Scope.” 


er  ITU  property. 

Woestendiek  is  a  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Newsday  on 
Long  Island,  executive  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post  and  editor  of 
This  Week  magazine.  Until 
recently  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
news  operation  of  a  Washington 
educational  tv  station  and  his 
wife  was  press  relations  aide 
for  Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell,  the 
wife  of  the  Attorney  General. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 
appraisals  for  E.STATE.  TAX. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
IK>ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel^  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654^ 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE  substanti¬ 
ally  increased,  si^rnihcant  circulation 
>;ain8,  added  efficiency  in  pnxluction 
flow.  For  details  without  oblijration 
write:  William  B.  Rolterts  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  P.O,  Box  564,  Lont^mont,  O>lo. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

VIGOROUS  EDITOR.  36.  has  talent 
and  $10,lK)0  to  invest  in  small  daily. 
Desires  eventual  ownership.  Box  891. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 
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A!N!NOtM^^ 

IS eivspa per  Brokers 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
};otiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  8131  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NE(;OTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  piircha.se. 
Dixie  Nejvapai>ers.  P.O.  Box  400,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  2U5)  546-3357. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abl)Ott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller. 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711. 

THE  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422.  • 
“America’s  No.  1  NewspaiK*r  Broker,” 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspajK^r — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  W’e  insist  on  personal  contact  i 
.selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  t 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers’* 
SALE'S,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspai)ers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr,,  Mesa,  Az. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  ' 

.I0SF:PH  a.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  NewspaiK*rs 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Ca.  92806 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
.Sales-Afjpraisals-Consultation 
138S  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif,— 91786 


A^^OL^(:EME^T^ 

]Seiv$papers  For  Sale 

WEEKLIES  IN  SOUTHWEST.  Growth 
area.  $35,000  down  buys  building,  too. 
Box  885.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  W  antetl 

QUALIFIED  TEAM  (production/edi- 
torial)  seeks  weekly  (preferably  offset) 
in  western  U.S.  or  Canada.  Dowm  pay¬ 
ment  $15,000-$20,000.  Send  details, 
copy  of  pai>er.  to  Box  799.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/PRINTER  TEAM.  exi>eri- 
ence<l,  seeks  weekly  in  Zc»ne  8.  Box 
862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspai>er.  New’spai>er  Service 
Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer  12428, 
Panama  City,  Florida — 324(H. 


SMALL  WEEKLY 
NEW  JERSEY 

BOX  H86.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


XKWSPAPKK  SKKVICKS 

Features  Available 

KILLERS— Variety  of  feature  coiiy 
plus  six  original  oarto<jns  issued 
monthly.  Frt‘e  samples  and  details 
from:  Fillers  For  Publications.  1220 
Maple  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
90015. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

ONE  MODEL  713-10 
TEXTMASTER  PHC/l'ON  UNIT 
with  8  lenses — lenses  ranging  in  point 
size  from  6-pt.  to  18-pt.,  with  the 
following  accessories : 

I  test  panel,  1  spare  parts  kit  for 
Photon  713.  1  tape  handler.  9  matrix 
strips.  3  long  run  magazines.  1  Tele¬ 
type  high-si>eed  reader  and  punch  with 
accessory  cables  for  computer  adapta¬ 
tion,  1  spare  drum,  1  Oscar  F’isher 
mo<lel  A  processor,  and  miscellaneous 
hand  punches  and  tatie-up  sjweds. 

The  foregoing  713  has  the  ability  to 
accept  7  channel  paper  tape  and  produce 
an  output  including  a  combination  of 
Roman,  Italic  and  Bold  in  a  given  type 
face  through  programming. 

For  further  information  contact ; 
Earl  Baker,  GOODWAY.  INC. 
11401  RfK>sevelt  Boulevard 
Philadelphia.  Pa. — 191.74. 

(AC  21.>>  OR  7-6200.  ext.  289 

Everything  in  excellent  ixorking  condition. 

II  LINOTYPES,  models  14  through 
Electrons,  priceil  from  $500  up.  4  Inter¬ 
types  m(Mlel  G-4  at  below  current  mar¬ 
ket.  Other  composing  room  equiiiment, 

(  Elrod  Strip  (’aster,  Ludlow.  Electric 
Hammond  Storage  dumps.  Steel  Chases. 
Aluminum  (’bases.  Turtles.  All  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Buy  any  one  or  all.  Write 
or  call:  Joe  Hart,  Herabl-Journal,  P.O. 
Box  16.77,  Spartanburg.  S.C. — 29.301: 
or  ’phone  (8031  582-4.711. 


Meicspapers  For  Sale 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

.1.  N.  WELUS  &  COMPANY  ' 
.74:;  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton.  III.  ' 

1 00-YEIA R-OLD  WEEKLY  newspaper  ' 
and  shopi«>r  chain  in  booming  Northern  i 
New  England  market.  Gross  this  year 
alK>ut  $400,000,  No  presses.  Complete 
mcMiern  cold-type  comiwsing  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  staff.  Owner  must  sell 
<iuickly  for  reasons  of  health.  Price 
$.;.»lt,000.  Half  cash —  half  terms.  Ex-  ! 
cellent  growth,  profit  potential.  Box 
771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY 

Circulation  under  also,  weekly, 

(•rowing  area.  Reasonable  down  pay-  I 
ment  balance  financed  by  seller.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only,  (live  financial  references, 
B(»x  882,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  5(i-year-old  suburban  ' 
semi-weekly  in  isolated  area  for  sale 
by  owner.  Combine<l  with  offset  com¬ 
mercial  plant  with  new.  5-unit  Goss 
Community.  Total  annual  gross  ai>- 
proximately  $5tK».(KK».  profit  pic¬ 

ture.  Total  price  $175, (MM)  29' y  down 
balance  monthly  Inckuling  7':^  inter¬ 
est  over  10-12  years.  Will  also  sell  real 
estate.  Box  875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  suburban  exclusive  semi¬ 
weekly  aiming  over  $1(M),(M)0  oi>erating 
profit.  $200,000  <lown  refjuireil:  excel¬ 
lent  terms:  financial  references  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyiler,  Newspa|»er  Brok¬ 
er,  2231  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim, 
Calif.- 92806. 

FLORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  WF:EKLY 
Qua<lruple<l  gross  in  7  years  :  can  more 
than  ilouhle  again  in  next  five.  $100,- 
000.  New  building  may  U*  lK>ught  or 
lease<l.  Other  interests.  In<iuiries  in- 
viteil  only  from  those  principals  who 
list  professional  anil  financial  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  are  prepare*!  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  *lown  payment.  Box  894.  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


A  GREAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
>amples.  Stuyvesant  Features,  276  Ori¬ 
ental  PI.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. —  07071. 

WEEKLY  3  comic  strips,  3  general 
cartoons.  Economically  !>rice*l.  Select 
or  subscril)e.  Anderson  Features,  3230 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Georgia  31204. 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  for  trade 
and  si»ecial  interest  magiizines,  news¬ 
papers.  Exclusive.  si>ecialize<1:  from 
one-time  features  to  continuing  cover¬ 
age  of  Congress,  Fe<leral  agencies.  Vic¬ 
tor  Block,  E<litor,  Capitol  News  Bu¬ 
reau.  420  WcKxlwanl  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. — 2M005. 

BRITAIN.  EUROPE—U.S.  news  team 
covers  politics,  economics,  EEC,  busi¬ 
ness,  urban  scene.  Readable,  prompt 
copy.  EUROPEAN  NEWS  SERVICES. 
LTD.,  112  High  HollK>rn,  London  WC2, 
England. 


HEADLINERS  model  S20,  16  discs: 
moilel  840,  29  discs.  Best  offer  takes. 
Same  deal  for  Hammond  Easy  Raster 
full  page  size,  Reprex  proof  press  auto¬ 
matic  inking.  The  Herald,  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.— 27910.  Call  (919)  332-212:1. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,40')  sejuare  inches  of  floor 
space  every  day  by  using  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspa|H*r  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-wel<le<l  frames,  self-lubricating  iron- 
tops,  5"  BB  casters.  Tinlay’s  l>est  buy! 
Jack  MiMire.  R.  1,  Me<lina.  Ohio— 44256. 

JUSTO'WRITER  set  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  H-pt.  newstext  on  Reproducer, 
Always  uniler  seiwice.  $850  i)er  ma¬ 
chine.  Call  Neal  Cadieu,  Richmond 
County  Journal,  Rm'kinghjim,  N.C. — 
28379.  Ph;  (919)  997-3111. 

PHOTON  713-10  and  Compugraphic 
49H1  in  o]>eratlon  less  than  six 
months:  choice  of  fonts  available 

with  units:  9<iuipment  ready  for  im- 
me<liate  shipment.  Call  (212)  629-2905. 


ma(:hiinei^ 

Material  For  Sale 

72-CHANNEL  INTBRTYPE  lower  split 

magazines . $75.00 

72-CHANNEL  LINOTYPE  lower  split 

magazines . $50.00 

500  FONTS  LUDLOW  MATS,  price  re¬ 
duced,  excellent  buy.  Send  for  list. 
Typesetting  machine  parts,  large  supply^ 
Xew  and  good  used  parts  frem  recent 
mergers  and  plant  liquidations  at  dis¬ 
count  prices. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  pai)er  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

The  foUouing  items  of  equipment  are 
left  from  the  recent  comer sion  to  offset 
by  The  Yuma  Daily  Sun.  This  ^  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  storage  at  the  Sun*s  new 
location,  2055  Arizona  Avenue,  Yuma, 
Arizona,  85364.  Contact  Frank  S.  Brady 
for  prices  and  information. 

1  Goss  tublar  plate  router 
1  (Joss  tubular  stero  plate  finishing 
machine 

1  Goss  tuVmlar  vacuum  casting  I>ox 
I  Simplex  electric  curved  scorcher,  220- 
volts 

1  Radial  router  (Hammond)  R-4,  routs 
Ixith  shell  and  type  high  jiages  plus 
mortising  of  shell  plates 
1  Hammond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
sizes  of  shell,  tyi>c  high  base  ma¬ 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  page 

1  Nolan  remelt  pot.  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  water-c<x>le<l  ingot  molds, 
double  4  cavity  moUl  and  1  ingot 
Carry  cart 

I  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishing  staml 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  finaltrim  with  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  former.  4  years  oUl 

1  inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cline  control  panels  for  presses 


GIANT  CASTER  (MONOTYPE)  No. 

I  G10033  with  high  and  low  mold  - 
1  $1,500;  Schjieffer  Waxer  (hot  metal 
paste-up)  full  page  size — $300;  2 

:  Mwlel  29  Linotype  mixers  w/24L^  6- 
pocket  mold  disk  and  saw — $1,500 
i  apiece.  Call  or  write  H.  W.  Davison. 
I  The  Record.  150  River  St.,  Hacken- 
!  sack.  N.J.-07602.  (201)  487-8000,  ext. 
293. 


Plant  Facilities  .Available 

NEW  OFFSET  PLANT  in  Maysville, 
Ky.  Prime  printing  time  now  available. 
Computer  typesetting.  Tabloids,  shop- 
I»ers.  pennysavers.  Inquiries  invited. 
Maysville  Publishing  Corp..  41  W.  2nd 
St,,  Maysville,  Ky. — 41056,  (AC  606) 
564-3341. 


Press  Enftineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -REPAIRIN(J— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
j  Wise.,  and  18  W'.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  -Intertypes-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAt’T  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  F’lexowriters — Input  units 
'  for  computers.  FHN  Business  Pixxiucts, 

'  1.700  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill  N.J. 

:  — 0S034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


Engraving  Equipment 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER -.Save  on  en¬ 
gravings  with  our  good,  use<i  Fairchild 
Cadet.  Full  stock  parts.  Will  train, 
load  in  your  station  wagon.  First 


(JOSS  24-page  Dek-A-Tuls*  press,  all 
stereo  e*iuipment:  (ioss  mixlel  45  mat 
roller,  in  excellent  condition  :  JUS- 
TAPE  ir2()90.  automatic  hyphenation. 
Ph :  P.  Vannucci  or  K.  Leake  (916) 


$500.  Beacon  Printing.  Plymouth,  N.C.  1  662-5421:  The  Daily  DemiKTat.  WimmI- 
-27962.  (AC  919)  79:5-2123.  !  land,  Calif.  95695. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  gan*  nambar  ta  Indleata  lacatlan  withaut  tpaelflc  Idantiflcation 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Perforator  Tape 


NEW  STAnC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-35.55 
25  E.  EScchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyobl*  with  order  I 

4- weel(s  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weeks  .  $1,10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks .  $1,20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas- 
stSed  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1,60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

,  DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


Presses  &  Machinery 


4  UNITS  HOE  "Z”  TYPE  PRESS 
printing  quality  daily  through  April  5, 
1970.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write:  Joe 
Hart,  Business  Manager,  The  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal,  P.  O,  Box  16.57, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301  :  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  delivery.  23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  874- 

6880. 


HOE  Ckrlor  Convertible  Press  (1954); 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 


2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22% "  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 


3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

PONY  AUTO  PL.ATE  with  Metal 
pump,  Nolan  Remelt  Pot  4-ton,  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Cast  Box,  Premier  Rotary 
Flat  Shaver,  Flat  Router.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  working  condition.  Write:  Joe 
Hart,  Business  Manager,  The  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal,  P.  O.  Box  1657, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301;  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


HELP  WANTED 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  graduate  degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August  1970. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for  writ- 
i  ers  in  the  university’s  Public  Informa- 
,  tion  Office.  Another  fellowship  avail¬ 
able  for  night  production  supervisor 
of  university  daily  newspaper.  Nee<l 
layout,  editing,  w-riting  experience.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  w-riting  director  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  &  Publications.  Box  5128. 
North  Texas  State  University,  Denton. 
Texas  76203. 


UNIVERSITY  EDITOR  neevled  to  co¬ 
ordinate  news  activities  on  major 
Southern  campus.  Stimulating  environ¬ 
ment,  growing  staff,  fringe  benefits, 
challenging  future  .  .  .  never  a  dull 
minute!  Three  to  five  years  of  uni¬ 
versity  news  bureau  and/or  newspaper 
experience  require<l.  Salary  negotiable 
with  August  1  availability  preferred. 
Box  872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

TOP  EXECUTIVE  WANTED  for  i 
General  Manager  slot,  newspapers,  i 
Southeast  United  States — over  300  em¬ 
ployees.  Will  have  general  supervision 
and  responsibility  of  entire  operation 
with  responsibility  to  publisher  only — 
who  desires  a  capability  after  once 
oriented  in  job.  needing  very  little  ad¬ 
vice  or  direction.  Apply  Box  830.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  in  confidence.  Decision 
will  be  made  in  next  few  months  for 
reporting  for  duty  by  late  fall. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  widely  ac- 
cepte<l  25.000  offset  Michigan  weekly. 
Resort  s\iburban  areas  in  the  path  of 
fast  progress.  Background  in  all  de¬ 
partments  a  must.  Excellent,  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Box  874,  Exlitor  & 
publisher. 


HELP  W  ANTED  I 


Administrative 


MANAGER,  EDP 

Our  EDP  department  serves  the 
C3ticago  newspaper,  radio  and  TV 
operations  of  the  Tribune  Company. 
Based  on  two  360-30’s,  the  approxi¬ 
mately  90-man  staff  encompases 
Data  Entry  through  Systems  and 
Programming. 

An  essential  for  this  position  is  a 
fine  knowledge  and  record  of  sound  ' 
management  practices.  I 

The  second  essential  is  an  equally  j 
fine  knowledge  of  equipment  and 
technique,  covering  accounting, 
manufacturing,  insurance,  market¬ 
ing  and  circulation. 

The  third  essential  is  the  ability  | 
to  establish  an  excellent  rapport  1 
within  all  areas  of  the  company.  I 
based  on  clear  problem  and 
project  understanding  and  com-  1 
munication.  1 

The  final  and  most  important  re-  ! 
quirement  are  the  abilities  to 
■‘deliver’’  projects.  j 

In  return,  the  position  clearly 
affords  high  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  challenges  and  opportunity. 
Compensation  is  commensurate. 

Send  your  inquiry  and  complete  , 
resume  in  absolute  confidence  to 
me: 

L.  A.  Van  Vlissingen 
Per.sonnel  Manager 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Ill. — 60611 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
’work  nuith  management  of 
50  Illinois  Daily  Newspapers 
of  the 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  .  .  . 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

We  are  looking  for  an  assistant  to 
our  general  manager  who  will  develop 
into  our  next  general  manager. 

The  one  we  are  looking  for  will  be 
aggressive,  a  self-starter,  wear  well, 
articulate  and  be  able  to  make  pre¬ 
sentations  and  follow  through  on  them 
in  the  three  areas  our  central  office 
works  in: 

1.  Opening  up  our  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  our  retailers, 
entailing  meetings  with  retailers 
top  management,  making  pre¬ 
sentations  and  developing  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  member  newspapers. 

2.  In-depth  cultivation  of  automo¬ 
bile  zone  and  regional  offices — 
members  of  dealer  association 
advertising  committees  —  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  meetings. 

3.  Developing  and  making  presen¬ 
tations  to  target  accounts,  both 
national  and  retail. 

Salary  co.nmensurate  with  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  Iienefits.  Send  resume  to: 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Lundgren 
Director  of  Advertising 

ROCKFORD  NEWSPAPERS 
Rockford.  Illinois  61  105 

NEED  SALESMAN-MANAGER  to  rep¬ 
resent  300  Michigan  weekly  and  daily 
nwspapers  in  state-level  advertising 
sales  and  service  program.  Ideal  ap¬ 
plicant  woukl  have  sales  background 
with  ability  to  develop  research  and 
make  sales  presentations.  Send  resume 
to  Elmer  E.  W’hite.  Michigan  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Inc.,  Box  71. 
East  Lansing.  Mich. — 48823. 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
wante<l  for  assembling  group  of  offset 
weekly  newspapers.  Prefer  someone  ex- 
periencerl  in  successful  chain  operatioi'. 
OpTioriunity  for  goo<l  salary,  stock 
ownership.  Midwest.  Write  Box  897, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

WE  ARE  E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  our  top 
circulation  management  team.  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  Area  6  needs  a 
trained  circulation  man  who  is  am¬ 
bitious — a  sound  circulation  builder — 
and  can  manage  people.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  full  particulars  to  Bok 
808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


LARGE  METRO  DAILY  &  SUNDAY, 
Zone  5,  needs  State  Roadman.  Ideal 
advancement  opportunity.  Salary:  $175 
— very  liberal  car  allowance  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence.  ^x  900,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
Central  Virginia  daily — 38,000  combined 
circulation.  Give  complete  qualifica¬ 
tions,  education,  references  and  salary 
expected  in  your  reply.  Box  854,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BAL'HMORE  SUN  DEALERSHIP 
available  in  new  city  of  Columbia. 
Maryland.  2,000  residences — growing  at 
400  homes  per  month.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  experienced  circulation  manager 
with  “Little  Merchant”  Home  Delivery 
service.  $10,000  plus  a  year  net.  Cash 
l)ond  and  light  truck  required.  Semi 
resume  to  ’ITie  Suburban  Department, 
The  Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
21203. 

Dl.STRICT  MANAGER— $170  WEEK 
plus  $25  weekly  allowance.  Morning 
daily  in  Ohio.  Excellent  company  Itene- 
fit  program  and  living  conditions.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  890,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


C.lassified  Advertising 

DO  YOU  HAVE  THE  DESIRE  to  be 
a  Classified  Manager,  in  fact  and  in 
name,  of  one  of  the  richest  classified 
departments  in  America  where  new 
high-rise  apartments  are  reaching  to¬ 
wards  the  sky — where  you  have  every 
national  car  franchise— and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  several  such  as  two  Chevrolet 
dealers — where  opportunity  abounds  in 
a  help  wanted  area  because  of  new, 
fascinating  industries  moving  into  this 
fast-growing  market — where  new  homes 
are  dotting  every  new  street  with  a 
county  of  208,000  population — with  a 
growing  newspaper  that  has  doubled  its 
circulation  and  tripled  its  lineage  In 
just  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 

This  newspaper  needs  a  genuine  leader 
who  can  train  outside  salesmen  (4)  and 
work  closely  with  the  telephone  super¬ 
visor  and  (4)  girls  in  making  80  calls 
daily.  Security  for  your  family  with 
all  fringe  benefits,  liberal  bonus  pro¬ 
gram.  excellent  schools  and  colleges. 
Age  is  no  barrier,  nor  is  sex.  for  an 
experience<l  person.  If  you  have  the 
tiniest  of  personal  problems,  do  not 
apply.  A  thorough  investigation  of  your 
references  will  be  made.  The  position 
will  be  open  in  .30  days.  Hitch  your 
c-areer  to  a  star  of  success.  Write  Box 
868,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  Southwestern  newspaper  going 
daily  soon.  Chance  to  grow  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Handle  major  ac¬ 
counts.  organize  and  train  staff,  create 
and  administer  projects  and  promotions. 
Don  Kramer.  Dispatch.  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande.  Ariz. — 85222. 


AD  SALES 

Rather  rare  and  rewarding?  D|»|K>rlunity 
to  join  our  outside  sales  staff  in  the 
classifieil  department. 

This  is  a  real  hard  working?  staff  in- 
tereste<l.  capable  and  friendly.  E'xperi- 
I  cnce  in  classified  ad  sales  preferrwi. 

I  We  think  it  is  a  fine  opportunity,  es- 
'  pecially  for  someone  wanting  to  move 
I  up  to  a  larprer  daily  newspaper. 

Good  salary  and  top  employment  bene- 
j  fits.  Please  send  detaile<l  resume  to 
I  Personnel  Director 

THE  NEWS-JOURNAL  CO. 
Wilmington,  Dela.,  19899 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  for  outside 
sales  on  IT.OOO-plus  ABC  offset  daily. 

!  Great  future  with  strong  daily  requires 
ajrjrressive.  enthusiastic  salesman,  prood 
I  backprround  on  specs,  ideas  and  pre- 
t  sentations.  Write  today  with  complete 
I  resume  and  references  to  AdvertisinK 
I  Dir..  Idaho  State  Journal,  Box  431, 
j  Pocatello.  Idaho — 83201. 

I  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTOR,  cxitcrienccl. 

1  for  larjfe  suburban,  tri-weekly  offset 
I  jrroup  -pioneer  publications.  Excellent 
I  opportunity.  Send  resume.  Valley  Pub. 
‘  Co.,  P.O.  Box  130,  Kent.  Wash. — 98031. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  acoounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
productive  person.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions;  promising  future. 
Gall  Mr.  Signer  now!  (SIS)  888-b5U8: 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.. 
Lakeland.  Fla. — 


TWO  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  for 
two  outstanding  advertising  space 
salesmen  for  one  of  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  country.  Excel¬ 
lent  schools,  colleges  and  community 
life.  Chance  for  advancement  in  a  live 
newspaper  group.  Age  is  no  barrier; 
no  |>erBonal  problems.  Pay  scale  and 
fringe  benefits  far  above  average,  plus 
bonuses.  This  newspaper  is  strong  on 
feature  promotion  and  merchandising. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  on  the 
winning  team  and  earn  money.  If 
you’re  one  of  these  men,  send  your 
resume  now  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  The  News-Herald,  P.  O. 
Box  851,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094. 


DISPIAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
fur  booming  trading  area  in  Arizona 
midway  Phoenix,  Tucson.  Minimum 
two  years  e.\i>erience.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  benefits.  ConUict  DIS¬ 
PATCH,  Casa  Grande.  Ariz. — 85222. 


SOMEWHERE  .  .  . 
there  is  a  man  to  whom  newspai)er  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  career  ...  a  hobby  .  .  . 
a  religion  .  .  .  his  interest  is  infectious 
to  his  staffs  ...  he  dreiuns  up  pro¬ 
motions  when  other  fellows  are  dreiun- 
ing  of  daisy  fields  or  girls;  he  is  smart 
enough  and  big  enough  to  lead  his 
staffs  and  inspire  cooperation  from 
department  heads ;  he  is  savvy  enough 
to  work  out  combinations  for  the  three 
small  contigous  dailies  constituting  a 
highly  salable  market,  which  would  be 
his  domain.  If  you  are  this  fellow  and 
can  prove  it,  you’ll  l)e  mighty  happy 
that  you  contacted  Box  848,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Incidentally,  we  offer  great 
living  ,  .  .  mountains,  lakes,  seashore, 
within  easy  reach  from  lovely  non¬ 
metro  community  for  you  and  your 
family. 


FLORIDA  BECKONING 
The  Naples  Daily  News,  Florida’s  fast¬ 
est-growing  offset,  located  directly  on 
the  Gulf,  hits  an  opening  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  retail  salesman.  Come  and 
grow  with  us  amidst  the  lieauty  and 
splendor  of  Florida’s  most  picturesque 
coastal  town.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Ted  Hanauer,  Retail  Ad  Manager,  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  and  income  require¬ 
ments;  or  ‘phone  (813)  649-3161, 


YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS,  CAPABLE  ad 
man  can  start  growth  career  as  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  of  several  dynamic 
western  weeklies  owne<i  by  group  that 
plans  expansion.  Give  history,  qualifi¬ 
cations.  references  and  salary  range  to 
Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  offset 
weekly.  Zone  1.  Progressive  setup  with 
ample  opportunity  for  fin.ancial  ad¬ 
vancement  for  creative  individual.  Box 
895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALE.SMAN.  2  to  3 
years’  minimum  experience.  Permanent 
position  with  unlimited  future  on  170,- 
OOO-plus  ABC  offset  daily.  If  you 
are  aggressive,  enthusiastic — strong  on 
sales  with  specs,  ideas  and  presenta¬ 
tions  write  today  with  complete  resu¬ 
me  and  references  to  Advertising  Dir., 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Bo.x  liil,  Pocatel¬ 
lo,  Idaho— 83201. 


Editorial 

REXJENT  J-GRAD,  looking  for  experi¬ 
ence,  future  in  small  daily  field.  Have 
immediate  opening  for  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher  who  is  wiiling  to  invest  hard 
work  at  modest  initial  salary  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  fast  rise  to  editorial  responsibility. 
Write  in  full  to:  Editor,  Daily  R^ 
porter,  Wellsville,  N.Y. — 14895. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  DAILY 
needs;  assistant  city  editor  who  can 
edit  and  rewrite  under  pressure;  re¬ 
porter  experienced  in  investigative 
work,  not  just  in-depth  features ; 
general  assignment  reporter.  Include 
work  samples  with  reply.  Box  800,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NOWHERE  ELSE 

Will  you  find  a  copy  editing  challenge 
like  this.  Our  editorial  staff  needs  a 
creative  talent  to  handle  editorials, 
staff-written  legislative  copy,  in  depth 
features,  syndicated  copy  and  special 
news  projects;  layout  editorial  pages ; 
select  art,  and  occasionally  run  AP- 
NYT  wire  room. 

Job  serves  six  downstate  Illinois  dailies 
with  a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
170,000. 

Send  letter  giving  education,  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
III.  62525. 


EDITOR  for  small  weekly  newspaper 
in  Cape  May  County,  N.J.  Send  resume 
to  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. — 08260. 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
scenic  college  city  has  opening  for  ex- 
I)erienced  deskman  to  assist  and  swing 
for  city  editor  and  news  editor.  Short 
hours,  good  pay  and  i)leasant  working 
and  living  conditions.  Box  805,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED— Good  spot  for 
a  pro  on  11,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  8;  university 
town;  liberal  benefits.  Box  835,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  experienced  in 
layout  and  handling  late-breaking 
makeovers  for  metropolitan  morning 
daily  in  Southern  California.  Box  825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Fast-growing  group  of  strong,  lively 
suburban  dailies  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  has  an  opening  for  a  strong, 
lively  copy  reader.  Must  have  basic  ex- 
perience--a  flair  for  writing  crisp, 
meaningful  heads — and  a  drive  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  rim.  Good  pay  and 
rehited  lienefits  in  an  area  that’s  un¬ 
excelled  in  recreational,  educational 
and  cultural  advantages  ...  a  good 
place  to  move  t»  .  .  .  a  good  place  to 
stay.  Send  resume  including  military 
status  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— The  man  we 
want  is  a  youthful,  aggressive  news¬ 
man  with  desk  experience,  strong  local 
news  and  picture  orientation  and  the 
imagination  and  drive  to  make  our 
pai)er  sparkle.  We  are  a  22,000  after¬ 
noon  offset  daily  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  suburban  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Box  833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news- 
I)aj>er7  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  i)eak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  SI)  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news- 
paiier,  in  Chart  Area  8.  is  expanding 
its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qualified  young  i)eople  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department 
— rei)orters,  copy  editors,  editorial 
writers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  academic  and  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  first  letter  to  Box  860, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Salaries  better- 
than-average.  Good  benefits  and  pension 
program,  excellent  living  conditions. 


COPY  EDITOR  to  fill  demanding  and  ; 
creative  spot  on  rim  at  high  quality  | 
business/technology  magazine  ...  a  I 
heavy  i>encil  man  who  can  pick  up 
technical  jargon  rapidly  and  who  isn’t  ! 
afraid  to  rewrite  and  reorganize  chal-  ] 
lenging  copy  will  earn  a  five-figure 
salary  plus  top  benefits.  Work  with 
young,  dynamic  staff  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  engineers  in  N.Y.C.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  865  Editor  &  Publisher. 

jr  June  13,  1970 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR — Key  opening 
for  experienced  deskman-writer  in  city 
with  official  49%  population  gain  in 
heart  of  Texas.  Prize-winning  news 
team,  excellent  working  conditions  ;  free 
hospitalization-life  insurance;  profit- 
sharing  retirement  program.  Evening 
and  Sunday.  Write  fully.  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD,  Killeen,  Texas — 
76541. 


LIVELY  WEEKLY,  SOUTH  JERSEY, 
needs  experienced  reporter-rewriteman  ; 
$160.  Catholic  Star  Herald,  101  N.  7th 
St,,  Camden,  N.  J. — 08102. 


MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN  DAILY, 
Zone  5,  seeks  assistant  to  head  of 
Reference  Department.  Professional 
library  training  and/or  newspaper 
library  experience  required.  Box  855, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


TWO  FAST-MOVING,  alert,  prefes- 
sional  newsmen,  preferably  currently 
city  editors  or  news  editors  on  small 
daily  newspapers.  This  is  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  up  into  fast-growing 
suburban  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
daily  newspa|>er.  Excellent  climate  and 
locale.  Good  starting  salary  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
desk  experience.  Box  850,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  both  a 
reporter  and  a  copy  reader  on  15,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Five-day 
w’ork  week,  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
good  working  conditions.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  w’ith  education  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  complete  resume  to  Editor, 
Leader-Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.— 
12078. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


Order  Blank 


m  Name - - 

g  Address - 

g  City _ _ 

H  State - Zip  Code- 

j  By - - 

g  Classification _ 

1  Copy  _ _ _ 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

j  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  | 

g  Mail  to:  | 

g  EDITOR  a  PUILISHER  *  RSO  Third  Avaaaa  •  Naw  Vorfc.  Naw  Yarh  1M22  S 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Layou  I — Paste/ 11  p 


HELP  Vt  ANTED 
Pressmett— Stereotypers 


I 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  one  of  the  j 
Southwest’s  most  promising;  newspapers,  | 
(CoinK  daily  soon.  Challenging  and  re*  | 
warding  position  for  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist  with  youth,  drive,  industry,  | 
ability  to  penetrate  significant  issues,  j 
and  knowle<lge  of  photography.  Don  j 
Kramer,  Dispiatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  • 
—85222.  1 


EDITOR-MIDWEST 

20,000  circulation  6-day  daily 

Young  man  who  knows  local  navs, 
how  to  dev(*lop,  assign  work  to  re¬ 
porters  and  work  with  them  to 
prcKluce  a  toi»-ranking  old  estab¬ 
lishes!  but  aggressive  letterpress 
(Laily.  Photo  consciousness,  han¬ 
dling  detail,  government  knowl- 
(Hlge.  character  and  desire  to  grow  | 
impiortant.  Sei’ond  spiot  can  l>e  first. 
Excellent  fringes,  plenty  of  growth 
room.  No  problem  people;  not  for 
a  beginner.  Excellent,  growing  city 
and  new  plant. 

$175  and  up 

M’RITE  IX  DETAIL 

BOX  898.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

COPY  EDITOR  for  a.m.  daily  in  Area 
2.  Tight  e<liting  ami  crisp,  accurate 
headlines  a  must.  Kstal>lishe<i  organi¬ 
zation  growing  larger  every  week: 
you‘11  grow  with  it  if  you  have  talent. 
Write  tcKlay  giving  all  details  to  Box 
842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AS'^ISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
24,000  ]>,ni.  in  Pacific  Northwest  nee<le<l 
by  late  August.  (»(km1  spsit  f<ir  young 
p<*rsfm  on  the  way  up.  Good  salary, 
fringes.  Quality  newspai>er.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  clips  to  AsscK'iate  Editor.  The 
Daily  News.  Longview,  Wju^h  -9S632 

MANA(;iNG  EDITOR.  9M  circulation. 
Area  S  daily  se<*ks  *take-charge’  j)er- 
son:  work  and  run  editorial  department 
except  eilitorial  page.  Pacesetter  go<M] 
plant  ami  town.  Apply  Box  8N0,  Eclitor 
&  Piililisher. 

THE  MIAMI  NEW.'n  has  o|>enings  for 
a  copy  editor,  a  night  wire  editor,  and 
a  layout  man  for  inside  pages.  Write 
t«>  Jack  Cort.  Assistant  Managing  Rli- 
tor.  The  Miami  N<‘ws.  Box  615,  Miami.  , 
Kla. — J1J1152.  .'^end  complete  resume  nn<i 
s.nlary  re<piirements.  .\n  Euuai  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

TAIUJUD  EDITOR 
Publisher  of  nationally  distributer!. 
adult-orienttNl  tabs,  is  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  (slitor.  Ne<N|  not  change  loca¬ 
tion,  can  work  out  of  hom«*.  Top  salary 
Im*  right  |kms(ui.  Bo\  sTS.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IT.ObO  AI  TERNOON  DAILY  is  looking 
for  a  wire  editor  with  imagination. 
Pi’«*fer  bright,  young  repm’ter  who 
wants  to  break  into  rlesk  work.  .Aggres¬ 
sive.  m<Hl<rn  pa?)er.  Delightful,  smog- 
free  climate.  Progressive  college  city 
of  2s. DUD.  (‘ontact  Managing  Erlitor, 
Telegram-Tribune.  .<an  Luis  Obis|>o. 
Calif.  9:;1d1.  (SOr.j  .'jpMUfil. 

AS;^ISTANT 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Telegrar)h-Herald,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  pfjsition  of  Assist.ant 
Managing  Editor.  If  you  have 
demonstrated  arlministrative 
ability  ami  have  shown  an  ap- 
)»reciation  for  goo<I  writing, 
gornl  typography  and  good  pho- 
tograjihy  you  are  the  person  we 
are  lof»king  for.  We  are  a 
daily  and  Sunday  news- 
pat>er  printed  offset  ami  offer 
to  ,a  qua1irie<l  person  a  position 
with  the  latitmle  and  freedom 
to  be  creative  and  innovative. 

Plea.se  su]>mit  complete  resume 
of  education,  experience  and 
salary  hi.story  to; 

James  Geladas 
Managing  Editor 
THE  TELEGKAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque.  Iowa  52001 


EAGER.  YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER  , 
Must  l>e  able  to  assume  duties  of  si>ort8  | 
editor ;  make-up  and  writing-  experi-  j 
ence  a  must.  Job  includes  pro.  college 
and  IcK'al  sjiorts  coverage.  Salary  an<l  I 
fringes  very  gtxxl  for  right  person.  | 
Send  full  resume  to  Jim  Morris,  Sports  | 
Editor,  Troy  Daily  News,  Troy,  Ohio  ; 
45373.  Do  it  now! 


FAST-GROWING  MORNING  DAILY 
nee<ls  sports  editor.  Will  c(K>nlinate  3- 
man  staff,  stringers.  corres|K>ndents.  i 
Excellent  srK)rt8  area  in  college  town 
6t»-miles  west  of  Chicago.  Mo<lern,  off¬ 
set  plant.  Prefer  exi»erience,  but  will 
consider  rec<*nt  J-grad;  also  need  night 
tditor  to  make  up  final  pages — 5-day 
work  week.  Information  on  l>oth  iK>si- 
tions.  contact  Editor.  DeKalb  County 
Journal.  121  In<lustrial  Dr.,  DeKalb. 
Ill.  60115. 


FJDITOR  wanted  for  15M  suburban 
weekly  in  lOOM  population  area.  New 
York  State  constructing  largest  univer¬ 
sity  in  ctmntry  in  Amherst.  Offset  pa- 
lK*r  with  imagination,  tremendous 
growth  i>ossibilities.  The  Amherst  Bee. 
Box  157,  Buffalo.  N.Y.— 14221.  (716) 
632-4700. 


EDITOR  for  long-establishe<l  (1824) 
ABC  w<»ekly,  within  50  miles  of  Balti- 
‘  more.  Washington  or  Wilmington,  on 
I  Maryland’s  famed  Eastern  Shore. 

!  Pleasant  living,  yes:  but  also  a  chal- 
1  lenging  op|)ortunity  for  a  real  jour- 
I  nalist  who  has  the  imagination  and  ; 
solid  ability  to  continue  the  contribu-  i 
lion  of  this  pai>er  to  the  orderly  de-  , 
velopment  of  the  community.  Salary 
I  commensumte  with  exi>erience.  Some 
j  fringes.  Queen  Anne’s  Record-Observer. 
Centerville.  Md.  21617.  (301)  647-6060. 


SOLID  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi- 
j  ence<l  shirt-sleeve  e<litor  with  widely 
’  accepte<l  25.000  offs<*t  Michigan  wwkly.  | 
I  Resixmsive  resort  suburban  areas  in  ; 
I  the  path  of  fast  progress.  Box  860.  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS— COPY  EI>ITORS 
We  nee<l  two  grxNl  |»eople  to  Iwef  up  the 
already  fast-paccnl  newsnMim  of  a  , 
15,500  a.m.  <laily  in  l»eautiful  upstate 
New  York.  Great  place  to  live,  work;  ' 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement.  I 
Contact  I.»ee  Lai>ensohn.  Press-Repub¬ 
lican,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. — 12901.  1 


COPY  DESK  POSITION  OPEN  on  i 
progre.ssive  30M  Zone  5  daily  for  ex-  , 
l»erienced  newsman  who  knows  layout  i 
-  is  a  conii>etent  news  judge  and  is  : 
able  to  dire<*t  all  phases  of  desk  oi>era-  ' 
tion.  Top  pay.  .All  fringes.  .Advance-  ' 
rnent  potential  excellent  for  right  i>er-  i 
son.  Box  870.  E^litor  &  Publisher.  ] 


EDITO’R  for  weekly  in  Zone  1.  Creative 
npp<irtunity  for  pt*rson  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  drive.  Offset  pai>er  with  ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  ...  a  desirable  op¬ 
portunity.  including  salary.  Box  S87. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  nee<le<l 
by  Pennsylvania  <laily.  Ideal  for  top 
I  man  now  on  suburban  weekly  or  small 
<laily.  Opportunity  to  use  and  d<'velop 
I  pri»fessional  skills  on  old  resi>ecte<l 
newspaiHT  enj(»ying  solid  growth.  Un¬ 
usually  fine  oonimunit.v  for  family. 

,  Send  samples  and  full  information  to 
;  Box  n40.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  (IROUP  Register  with 
l>ersonnel  office.  ()pi>orlunities  all 
phases  of  daily  editorial  ojierations. 
Send  resume,  desires.  Box  877.  EVlitor 
&  Publisher. 


T()KY()-BA.<ED  monthly  trade  journal 
nee<ls  stringers  to  cover  consumer  goorls 
imiMirt  (into  U.S.)  field,  especially  for 
New  York  area.  Knowle«lge  of  retail 
industry  helpful,  as  well  as  ex|)erience 
,  in  reiMirting  on  garment,  toys,  house- 
wares,  s|H)rting  gtKxls,  electronics 
lines.  W  pay  top  retainer,  per  word 
rate.  Editor  will  l>e  in  New  York  third 
week  July.  .Send  samples  of  work 
along  with  resume  to  Box  888,  Eclitor 
&  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  tsrpe  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of 
volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813)  688- 

8608;  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla.-— 33S03. 


Misrellaneims 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
ty|»es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspai>er 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St..  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


(Pperators^Machinists 


PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER.  semi- 
cylindrical  4-plate  width  press.  Looking 
for  settled  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily — Zone  4. 
Box  767,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo¬ 
ming's  largest  newspaper,  the  morning 
Casper  Star-Tribune.  Mo<lern  plant, 

I  with  5-unit  Urbanite  including  process 
I  color  unit.  5-day  week,  7’4  hours  daily. 

Knowledge  of  camera  and  platemaking 
i  processes  very  helpful.  Clean  air. 
\  plenty  hunting  and  fishing.  goo<l  muni- 
I  cipal  golf  course:  sick  leave,  hospital 
insurance,  pension  plan.  No  rat  race. 
Call  Joe  Du^lley,  Press  Foreman,  after 
5:30  in  the  afternoon  (mountain  lime) 
AC  307  237-8451. 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation.  ; 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com-  ! 
pugraphics-hot  t3T>e-TTS-Comets-Mix-  | 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle  [ 
phototypesetting  machines.  Excellent  ; 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina-  ' 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider  ] 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re-  | 
tirement  program.  Contact  F.  Hoenig,  - 
News-Herald.  38879  Mentor  Ave., 
Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094:  or  call  (AC  I 
216)  942-2100.  i 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
penses  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Indefiendent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1-803-244-4321). 


Photocomposition 

ONE  Ob'  SOUTHEAST’S  most  modern 
offset  plants  has  OT»enings  for  PHOTO 
COMPOSITION  FOREMAN  experi- 
ence<l  in  computerized  Photon  eiiuip- 
nient.  mark  up.  paste  up  and  super¬ 
vision  :  also  ELECTRONIC  TECH¬ 
NICIAN  to  maintain  Photons.  CX 
readers,  BRPE  punches  and  TTS  key- 
i>oar<!s.  Oi»en  shop.  Send  resume  to 
Box  899,  F>litor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  or  experinured  apprentice. 
Must  be  draft-exempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a 
progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A 
great  opportunity  for  the  right  iierson. 
24-page  letterpress  oi)eration,  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  within  three  yars.  Goo«l 
wages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  plan 
and  other  fringe  l>enefits.  CJive  com¬ 
plete  background  first  letter.  Write: 
Publisher,  Mount  Vernon  News,  Mount 
Vernon.  Ohio — 43050. 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  H(^. 
$145.00  for  37^4  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Ck)ntact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal.  P.O.  Bo#c  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  'phone  (813)  938-7755. 

WEB  OFFS ETT  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc- 
tk)n.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  ^  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper,  35-hour  w’eek:  full  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
have  full  knowledge  of  (^ss  Community 
or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio)  area. 
Good  starting  salary  with  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require- 
I  ments  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION  MANAGER 
with  solid  ex!»erience  in  ad-mark-up 
for  Ph<»ton  200.  and  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  entire  operation  through  camera. 
The  Paper  for  Central  Wisconsin  offers 
a  comi»etitive  salary,  exceptional  fringe 
package,  and  the  opportunity  to  grow 
with  an  exciting,  award-winning  ilaily 
paper.  Exceptional  area  for  schools, 
recreation  and  family  living.  Contact 
Tom  Drummond.  Production  Mgr.. 
The  Paper  for  Central  Wisconsin.  Osh¬ 
kosh.  Wise. — 51901.  Position  is  open 


Photography 

REPORTER 'PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
editorial  ambitions.  Must  he  willing  to  ] 
accept  the  long  hours  and  moderate  pay  ; 
of  the  small  daily  field  until  qualifica-  j 
tions  for  editorial  responsibility  proven. 
Top  editorial  spot  opening  soon.  Need 
an  ambitious,  accurate  reporter  who 
aims  for  promotion.  Salary  range  110- 
$115  for  90-day  trial,  thereafter  hase<l 
on  proven  capability  and  results.  Write 
full  particulars  to  Editor,  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  Wellsville,  N.Y. — 14895. 


Pressmon^SterPiftypers 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  ex- 
peri€mced.  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  operation  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  required. 
Sajar.y  open.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple.  Dir.. 
Printing  and  Publications  Service. 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  an<l  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  l>e  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooi>er.  Publishing  Enterfirises. 
Inc.,  300  VV.  Secon<l,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
67501.  Ph.  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  TTS; 
knowle<lge  of  photocomposition  an<l 
paste-up  <lesirahle.  Good  salary  anil 
benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OETSET-LETTERPRESS  PRINTER ' 
darkriMmi  technician:  exi>erienced.  All 
lienefits.  Write  for  interview:  Alan 
Poe.  The  Fauquier  Democrat.  Warren- 
ton,  Va. — 22186. 


;  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
,  new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new 
camera  and  plate-making  operation  for 
bustling  daily  now  building  new  plant: 
16,000  circulation :  in  growing  univer- 
1  sity  and  small  industry  town.  Ahove- 
I  average  pay  plus  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con- 
'  ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi¬ 
ana  Evening  Gazette.  843  Philadelphia 
St..  Indiana,  Pa. — 15701;  or  call  (412) 
i  465-5555. 


Puhlic  Rplations 


DIRECTOR.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  for 
Plymouth  State  College  of  the  I’ni- 
versity  of  New  Hampshire.  Plymouth. 
N.H. —  03261.  Need  i>erson  with  abilities 
in  journalism,  photography,  and  public 
st>eaking  to  interpret  college  to  varied 
publics.  Salary:  $9-$12.(>00 — depending 
on  experience.  Apply  to  Frank  R.  Ol- 
cott.  Assistant  to  the  President. 
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Personnel  Aveilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


NO.  2  MAN  ON  lOM  DAILY  seeks 
Hilministrative  challenge.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  growth  situation  ;  21  years’  all 
departments:  can  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  852.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  34,  hi^h  prcKlucer  in 
comi>etitive  market  for  lar^e  daily¬ 
weekly  uroup.  seeking  new  ^hallen^^e. 
Will  professionally  train,  plan,  pro¬ 
mote  and  motivate  for  top  results.  De¬ 
cree,  awards,  references.  Prefer  Zones 
8  or  9.  Box  859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  O  P  PO  RTCN  IT  Y 
sought  by  ambitious  daily  editor,  36, 
as  e<litor-publisher,  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  position  leadinjr  to  publisher 
of  daily.  Box  901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE  REP  must 
^ive  up  travel :  15  years*  exi>erience  in 
newspaper  field.  Seek  General  Manajrer 
or  A«1  Director’s  position.  Will  relocate, 
Referenc*es  from  present  Company. 
Complete  details  first  letter  to  Box 
H83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  with  strong  news  back- 
^rr^>un<l.  excellent  employee  relations, 
faith  in  profitability  of  enterprisinjr. 
public  .ser\’ice  dailies.  TV'elve  years’  top 
management:  letterpress,  offset.  Box 
992,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— (.artimnists 

CARTOONIST  —  graduate  —  idle  — 
seeks  position  on  art  staff.  Have  new 
ideas  to  rejuvenate  and  exjwnd  with 
new  blood,  comics  and  advertising 
media.  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  STUDENT.  22.  specializing 
in  satirical  humor,  can  draw  in  varie<l 
styles,  desires  summer  work.  Box  775, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


KtliUtrial  i 

,  FIRST-RA'PE  WRITER-EDITOR,  7  | 

'  years'  news  exi>erience,  seeks  work  in 
I  N.Y.C.  Married.  B.A.,  references.  Box 
823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  able  to  for-  , 
mulate  policy  indei)endently  or  to  work 
with  large  staff.  Box  820,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher.  I 

.  1 

MATURE  DESKMAN  seeks  spot  with  . 
medium  or  small  daily.  Pay  range:  | 
$150,  East  Coast  preferretl.  Box  816, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WH)ULD  LIKE  OPPORTUNITY  to 
learn  every  phase  04  newspaper  wwk 
with  a  weekly  or  small  offset  daily. 
Am  33.  exi>erience<l  in  sales  ami  lay-  > 
(cit.  Prefer  Ky.,  Tenn.,  or  Fla.  Box 
814,  FTditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EiUTOR  looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging  feature-writing  i>os4tion  (maga¬ 
zine  preferablel  in  N.Y.C.  Ne^vspa|>er  | 
ex|>erience,  100,000  metro  daily:  edi-  \ 
torial  experience  in  N.Y.C.  Strong  pro¬ 
duction  knowle<lge.  Imaginative  mind. 
Hard  worker.  Bt»»;  812.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER,  administrator.  non-profit 
meilical  TV-PR.  Ex-newsman,  creative, 
prmluctive.  Box  809,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher. 


WELI..-KOUNDED  NEWSMAN.  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing,  Siimlay  supi>le- 
ments  editor,  rewrite,  city  editor,  copy- 
rim,  slot:  city  €<litor  metroiwlitan 
daily  Business  world  foundation, 
travelle<l.  Seek  challenge.  Box  807,  Edi-  l 
tor  &  Publisher.  , 

WEEKLY  EDITOR- strong  on  local  | 
news.  investigative  reporting — seeks  i 
e<litorial  or  bureau  manager’s  post  in  j 
Z<»ne  8.  Box  864.  E<litor  &  Pui>lisher.  ' 


(lireulation  , 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  availahle.  I 
Experience  in  all  phases.  Prewmtly  em-  I 
ploye<l.  College  graduate.  Wants  to  r<»-  ' 
locate.  Resume  furnished  ui>on  request.  1 
Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT,  fully  i 
ex|)erience<l  in  all  phases  of  circulation  | 
and  mailing  room  management,  desires  ' 
to  locate  i>ermanently  on  daily  news- 
pa|>er  under  So.OOO.  Security  ami  sta-  ; 
bility  of  utmost  concern.  Write  Box  ] 
^53.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

PROMOTION-MINDED  DIRECTOR.  25  I 
years’  experience  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager-District  Manager  and  Business 
Manager  with  boys  and  mail.  Box 
845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Atlrertisinc 

AD  MANAGER  AND  SALEMAN 
Mature  family  man.  Experience<l  in  all  , 
phases.  Top  pro<lucer  top  salary  ex-  | 
pected.  Can  build,  can  organize.  Un-  j 
questionable  references.  Zone  9  only. 
Box  844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KiUtoria! 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Au-  1 
to  racing  s!>ecialist.  The  most  complex  | 
of  sports  needs  expert  coverage — ana-  I 
lysis.  Stick  and  ball  sports  writers  just  | 
don’t  make  it:  also  exi>erienced  general  | 
assignment  and  politics.  National/in¬ 
ternational  wire  service,  syndicate, 
daily,  etc.  Tired  old  ladies  nee<l  not 
apply.  Box  788.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 

UNREFORMED  IDEALIST.  22.  would  [ 
like  to  write  for  Zone  1  or  2  big-city  j 
daily.  Prefer  N.Y.  Metropolitan  area.  | 
Six  months*  trade  magazine :  3^/^  I 

months’  with  N.Y.  Metropolitan  area  I 
daily.  B.A.  Journalism.  Can  do  desk 
work.  Salary  wide  open.  Box  797,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NAVY  INFORMATION  OFFICER,  ex-  i 
r)erience<l  in  writing,  editing.  ]>hoto:  | 
J-Sch(K)l  grad:  23:  desire  challenging 
reporting  job  in  Zone  7.  8,  9.  Available 
Oct.  1.  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  man— 36 — on  m€<lium  daily,  seeks  ' 
No.  I  s|K>t  on  small-me<lium  daily.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  all-around  experience,  in- 
<*lu<ling  metro:  staff  trainer:  pHsluc-  j 
tion  expert.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Box  841,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  who  has  had  his  fill 
of  N.Y.C.  trade  publications,  wants  to 
return  to  newspai»*'rs  where  in  six 
years  of  ex|>erience  he  was  prrmioted 
from  reporter  to  sports  editor  to  city 
editor  to  managing  editf>r.  I  am  27. 
marrie<l.  a  native  sotitherner:  and  I 
want  to  relocate  in  the  southeast.  Bi)X 
S56,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  TRADE:  Hard  work,  honesty, 
intelligence  and  12  years’  solid  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writing  exr>eri- 
em*e.  inclmling  all  l)eats — police  to 
statehouse  -  with  emphasis  on  in-depth 
features:  A.^KING:  True  challenge, 
variety,  free<lom.  chance  to  work  where 
w<mm1s  still  grow,  lakes  still  sparkle, 
fish  still  bite,  Korean  vet.  \iniversity 
graduate :  now  employe*!  goo*l  stnn<l- 
ing:  single  but  responsibb*  :  references. 
I’refer  Wise..  Minn..  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Box  843,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WHAT’S  NEWS? 

Young  ‘pro’  knows  both  old  ami  new 
*lefinitions  and  how  to  mix  them.  Top 
metro  ami  gra'^sroots  wo(iking-exe<'Ut ive 
can  fire  up  y<Mir  daily  as  news  e<litor 
or  managing  editos*.  Box  836.  J^litor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  31.  s€K»ks  «'bal!enge  on 
spirite*!  wcH*kly  *»r  small  <laily.  Want 
to  move  West  - Areas  7,  9.  B.  A. 

(English),  stable,  5Lj  years’  exi>erience. 
magazim*.  ra*li*».  w**ekly.  C<»mi>etent  in 
government ,  ♦‘ditor*als.  j>hotography. 
features.  Box  ^79,  E<litor  Si  Publisher. 

BRITISH  JOURNALLST.  22.  with  5 
years’  experience  on  )ea<)ing  London 
pai>er  and  Thompson  tlaily  .lournall.sm 
iliploma  seeks  f»pening  on  .Ameri^'an 
new  spai>er,  preferably  in  California. 
Can  offer  y(m  lively  feattires  or  ex¬ 
cellent  news  reporting.  Box  993,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


POLICE  R?:P0RTER,  plenty  of  solid 
Metro-<lail.v  exjkerience,  will  coxier  any¬ 
thing —  will  go  anywhere.  Box  876.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

LIKE  TO  THINK  I’D  GIVE  YOU  i 
tight,  clean  copy  <*<liting,  heads  with 
Lord’s  Prayer  on  head  of  a  pin.  im¬ 
aginative  make-up  (optional).  Quality- 
paper  exiKoience.  Wire,  siK^rts,  city, 
suburban.  Zone  1,  2.  Box  H92,  E4litor 
&  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  EDITOR  with  over  S  years’ 
exi»erience  :  layout  a  strong  |K>int.  Box 
871,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar 
P(»sition  on  small-town  p.m.  news- 
pai>er.  MA  Fellowship  winner.  Plea.se 
write  Wes  Dumont.  231  S.  Broadw'ay, 
Wichita.  Kans.  -  -67202. 


Pressmen — Sterentypers 

PRESSMAN,  27,  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 
work,  <lesires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
I  backgrounH  knowle*Jge  and  exi)erience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  1  year’s  letterpress  and 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Sui)erin- 
tendent:  prefers  same  iK>sition.  Box 
335  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A  ;  offset  and  letterpress. 
I  Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


('OPY  DESK  OR  EDITING  JOB  sought  I 
by  exi>erience<I  *leskman.  3.5,  now  in  1 
<*oIlege  PR.  Box  881,  E<litor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  1 


EDITOR  ! 

After  fr»ur  years  of  gui<ling  the  news  | 
oiH-ration  of  one  of  the  Nc^rthwest’.s  j 
finest  small  dailies.  I’m  l(M>king  for  a  | 
greater  challenge.  Box  889,  Editor  &  * 
Pul)lisher.  j 


.SOLID  LOCAL  NEWS 
Wi*st  Coast  editor  of  top-notch  twice-  i 
weekly  seeks  e<litor*s  i>ost  with  me<lium-  | 
size«l  daily  also  on  West  Coast.  Winner  \ 
of  state-national  awards  for  community  ; 
service,  etc.  Business  administration  i 
<legiee  F*u*mer  small  daily  city  etlitor. 
Box  Fjditor  &  Publisher. 


F  ree— Lance 


EUROPE 

Workincr  journalists  on  extended  tour  i 
seek  news,  feature,  photo  assignments.  ! 
Flexible  itinery — tell  us  where,  what  ■ 
you  want.  We’ll  get  it  after  July  1.  ; 
Bo.x  776,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


ORIENT  FE.XTl'RES- Eight  years’  re-  ' 
porting  from  Southeast  Asia.  India.  ; 
Travel,  political,  cultural.  Samples, 
references  on  re<iuest.  Regular  rates. 
Payment  on  acceptance.  Box  839.  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  , 


Uperatiirs — Machin  isis 

machinist — .-Ml  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders.  saws.  TTS.  TOU. 

,  Elnnls.  Strip  casters.  Lu.llows:  some 
electronics  .and  linofilm.  Former  head 
;  machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
I  TTS  I)erforator  o|)erator.  Fairchild  and 
.Star.  /\il  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
113(1.  Uniim.  Box  611,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


PRE.SSMAN  Kelly  B,  Vertical  :  com¬ 
mercial  exiierience  with  Rotary  news- 
I>ai>er  hi-si)ee<i.  Full,  iiart-time.  Box 
»76,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET,  LP 
3u-year-old,  married;  presently  fore- 
man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 
Known  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion).  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
tyi>esetters.  Prefer  Western  states.  Sam 
McMichael,  .550  ‘C*  Street,  N.W., 

Ephrata,  Wash.— 98»'23.  (AC  509)  SK 
4-4010. 


FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
rai>able  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  comi)osition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  37S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

OFFSETT  SPECIALIST 
Man  with  exceptional  cold-type  offset 
ability  desires  change.  ^mpletely 
capable  of  converting  your  own  plant 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  or  cutting 
costs  in  your  present  offset  or  letter- 
press  shop.  A  competent  journeyman 
on  almost  all  offset  equipment,  as  well 
as  a  proven  administrator.  Job  desired 
is  that  of  general  manager  or  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Write  B(x\  778,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  .\s- 
sistant  Pnxluction  Manager  or  Press¬ 
room  Suiterintendent.  College  graduate 
with  extensive  exiterience  in  )>oth  offset 
and  letterpres.s.  Prefer  Area  7,  8,  or  9. 
Box  s>(.  Kilitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


,  HE.-\I)  MACHINIST — Experienced  con¬ 
version  by  60M  daily  as  head  m.achinist 
and  production  foreman  with  men  anf| 
women.  .Strong  maintenance  on  Photon 
713.  Intertype,  TT.S  Linotyis', 
I  E'leckti-ons.  mixers,  peripheral  e<iuip- 
'  merit  on  11.30  IBM  system.  Young  man 
— will  relocate.  Box  58s,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINLST.  34.  12  ye  ars’  exjierience  ; 
fully  exiierienced  all  types  of  comiiosing 
I  riMim  equipment:  wishes  to  relocate  in 
j  small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

EXPEUIENCEI)  YOL’TMG  MAN.  with 
family,  ItKiking  to  settle  in  jihoto  posi¬ 
tion  in  or  near  Ohio.  Will  consider  any 
and  all  offers.  Box  8.-)7,  Editor  &  Piih'- 
lisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALI.ST,  30.  award-win¬ 
ning  work  in  stills  and  films.  Experi- 
eneed  writer.  Malcolm  Davies.  Box 
10.-»4.  Roanoka,  Va.— 21015;  or  ‘jihone 
17031  3i:!-7185. 


I  AWARD-WINNING  FEMALE  J-GRAD. 
22.  with  experience  on  suhiirliiin  daily, 
seeks  challenging  photo  job.  Area  is 
I  no  limitation.  J.  Hartman,  131  Com- 
I  monwealih  Avt..  Boston,  .Mass.-  0’21fi. 


EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33. 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  working  man¬ 
agement  PR  or  communications  laist 
with  well-established  organization.  Cre¬ 
dentials:  The  AP,  corporate  PR  and 
publications  (top  200  corporations), 
news  bureau  management:  advertising 
and  photo  )>asics.  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  now  $10,000.  No  N.Y.C. 
Box  813.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  college,  indus- 
'  trial  association  PR/puhlication  job. 

I  Box  829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STAFF  .-XSSISTANT  to  retiring  uni- 
versit.v  president.  Handled  everything 
j  from  speech-writing  to  position  paprs, 

;  letters  and  personal  p.r.  Before  that 
I  was  information  officer  for  university’s 
j  branch  campuses.  Experience  with  me¬ 
dium  and  l.-irge  newspapers.  J-grail. 
35.  to|>  references.  Box  851,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

!  CO.MMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST 
'  with  degree  plus  college  teaching  ex- 
I  perience.  Award-winning  newspaper 
;  photographer  for  20  years.  Able  writer. 

Seeks  opisirtunity  and  challenge  in 
^  new  field.  Box  816,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

.WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
college  company  PR  spot  in  native 
!  Southwest.  Newsroom  background: 
J-ilegree;  iiublications  experience:  vet¬ 
eran;  samples  upon  request.  Box  771, 

■  Eklito:-  &  F’ublisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Quality  of  the  product 

Ntw  Orleans  sponsible  reporting  .  .  .  believa-  “Fashions  change  from  mini 
Departmental  foremen,  me-  ble  advertising  and  content  that  midi  and  newspapers  must 
chanical  superintendents,  pro-  is  typographically  clean.  A  few  change  their  dress.  Some  are 
duction  manager,  a  large  as-  newspapers  today  are  making  using  graphics  editors, 

sortment  of  general  managers  regular  checks  with  news  sour-  persons  trained  in  creative  lay- 
and  publishers  (as  well  as  a  ces  to  determine  the  accuracy  out,  to  work  with  others  in  de- 
large  contingent  of  executiv’es  of  their  news  content.  How  signing  pages  and  sections, 
from  newspapers  in  Japan,  many  are  checking  regularly  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
Australia,  Latin  America,  En-  the  accuracy  or  fidelity  of  their  piggybacking  on  advertising 
gland,  Denmark)  “ohed”  and  production — typesetting,  stereo-  color  to  dress  up  other  pages, 
“ahed”  over  the  mechanical  typing  and  presswork?  Typo-  Much  of  the  problem  on  most 
and  electronic  marvels  on  dis-  graphical  foul-ups  in  news  sto-  papers  is  that  the  senior  edi- 
play  at  the  42nd  Production  ries  and  advertising  are  jeo-  tors  have  too  little  knowledge 
Management  Conference,  but  it  pardizing  reader  confidence  in  and  even  less  daring  in  the 
took  an  editor-publisher,  who  the  whole  product.  Mechanical  field  of  creative  typography, 
rose  to  the  top  through  the  errors  in  advertising  copy  or  “Mechanical  limitations  have 
news  room,  to  warn  that  quali-  poor  printing  cost  our  business  always  been  a  bugaboo,  but  as 
ty  of  content  as  well  as  presen-  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol-  more  newspapers  move  into 
tation  of  that  content  must  not  lars  in  make-good  repeats  or  cold  type  and  offset,  these  pro¬ 
be  overlooked.  credits.  The  errors  also  drive  cesses  provide  more  production 

He  suggested  that  “perhaps  advertisers  into  the  arms  of  flexibility.  Proper  utilization  of 
in  recent  years  publishers  and  our  competition — the  broadcast  the  computer  also  will  open 
top  editors  have  been  so  mes-  medium.  We  cannot  ignore  or  new  avenues  for  creative  de- 
merized  by  our  own  new  tech-  afford  this  waste  in  revenue  sign,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to 
nology  and  the  need  to  remedy  sources.  accept  the  computer  as  a  pro¬ 
production  deficiencies  that  “This  group  here  today  duction  tool  and  not  the  solu- 

they  have  failed  to  give  suffi-  prides  itself  on  quality  and  tion  to  our  problems, 
cient  attention  to  better  ways  to  performance,  or  you  wouldn’t  “In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
report  and  write  about  a  world  fie  here.  But  the  margin  of  er-  ture,  I  foresee  the  director  of 
that  has  changed  vastly  in  a  j-or  that  we  once  allowed  our-  graphics  being  responsible  for 
generation.”  selves  because  of  deadline  or  ad  and  news  display,  utilizing' 

John  H.  Colburn  of  the  other  production  pressures  is  the  computer  to  blend  the  con- 

\\  ichita  Eagle  and  Bea,con  no  longer  tolerable.  We  must  tent  into  more  eye-catching  lay- 
noted  that  in  2((  years,  technolo-  set  up  quality  control  systems —  outs.  Newspapers  will  become 
gical  progress  has  been  un-  for  our  news,  advertising  and  more  arbitrary  in  placement  of 
precedented.  “It  has  enabled  us  production  departments  —  that  ads  in  order  to  make  the  most 

to  cope  with  greater  quantita-  are  every  bit  as  efficient  as  efficient  use  of  space, 

tive  production:  more  advertis-  those  that  have  sent  astronauts  “If  we  want  to  do  a  real 
ing  and  more  news  space  with-  to  the  moon  and  brought  them  favor  for  the  reader,  we  will 
out  a  substantial  increase  in  home  safely.  departmentalize  the  news  and 

manpower  hours.  But,  in  the  “Certainly  it  will  cost  us  the  retail  and  the  national  ads 

process  of  adjusting  to  these  more.  There  are  no  cut  rates  just  as  we  do  the  classified  ads. 
revolutions,  the  quality  of  our  for  quality!  The  more  convenient  we  make 

production  has  suffered.  “Cost,  however,  must  be  it  for  the  public  to  shop  for 

“That’s  why  we  have  a  credi-  related  to  benefits  and  profits,  information,  the  better  per- 
bility  gap,”  he  said.  Today’s  We  cannot  afford  poor  quality  formance  we  will  achieve 
reader  has  no  concern  with  our  and  our  advertisers  and  read-  against  the  broadcast  competi- 
deadline  or  production  prob-  ers  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  tion. 

lems,  he  said,  but  they  wonder  top-flight  product.  While  broad-  “Editors  are  becoming  more 
“whether  our  reporting  and  casting  dominates  the  low  in-  aware  that  they  must  learn 
writing  are  as  sloppy  as  the  come  market,  our  market  po-  about  new  production  technolo- 
typos  and  mechanical  errors  tential  has  expanded  with  the  gy  and  the  utilization  of  com- 
which  occur  daily  in  the  best  of  increased  population  rate — and  puters.  Many  even  are  getting 
newspapers.”  it  will  continue  to  rise  despite  acquainted  with  what  goes  on 

\V  e  ve  only  scratched  the  sur-  the  pill.”  in  the  production  departments, 

face  on  improving  the  appear-  *  *  *  “Whether  we  move  into  light 

ance  of  the  newspaper  if  it  is  “What  do  we  need  now  to  pencil  editing  on  a  console,  op¬ 
to  compete  in  prime  time  with  cope  with  these  situations?”  tical  scanning  of  copy  for  hot 
other  media  for  readers,  Mr.  Mr.  Colburn  asked.  or  cold  type  production,  selec- 

Colbum  said,  suggesting  “the  “News,  advertising  and  pro-  tion  of  wire  copy  from  a 
advent  of  a  new  per.sonality,  duction  people  need  to  meet  regional  computer  data  bank, 
the  graphics  editor,  who  can  regularly,  not  just  when  there  including  the  trimming  of  five- 
provide  a  creative  lift  to  our  is  a  pi’oduction  problem.  Circu-  hundred  word  stories  to  two- 
content  presentation.”  lation  mu.st  have  a  stronger  hundred  and  fifty  words,  we 

*  *  *  voice,  not  only  in  setting  realis-  are  dealing  with  rnechanical  as- 

The  newspaper  for  the  21st  tic  deadlines  for  on-time  deliv-  pects  of  content.  Our  principal 

century  jnust  be  designed  for  a  ery,  but  in  working  with  adver-  problem  for  the  future  is  to 
new  era  and  must  be  a  “quality  tising  and  distribution  to  estab-  deal  with  creative  aspects — of 
product,”  he  explained.  lish  zones  for  regional  advertis-  content,  format  and  display. 

“Quality  means  accurate,  re-  ing,  including  preprints.  “Time  is  running  out  on  the 


“Editors  must  approach  more 
realistically  the  problem  of 
copy  flow  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  typographically 
clean  newspaper.  New  technolo¬ 
gy  enables  us  to  handle  copy 
faster,  but  we  must  provide 
time  for  checking  its  editorial 
and  typographical  accuracy. 


necessity  of  better  displaying 
our  content  if  we  are  to  make 
the  newspaper  a  vital  product 
in  nearly  every  household. 

“Sloppy  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing,  sloppy  display,  sloppy 
proofreading  and  too  much  use 
of  green  type  in  early  editions 
have  contributed  to  our  credi¬ 
bility  gap.  The  newsroom  and 
advertising  dejjartment  no  lon¬ 
ger  can  be  permitted  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  sending  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  copy  that  is  virtually 
unreadable.  Their  copy  control 
and  accuracy  standards  must 
be  tightened  as  well  as  those  in 
the  production  department  if 
we  are  to  print  a  ‘clean  news- 
papei*.’  None  of  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  arbitrary  edicts, 
but  only  by  co-operation  and  a 
thorough  understanding  by  all 
concerned  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  including  the  all  crucial 
time  element. 

“Subsciibers  today  don’t  have 
time  nor  will  they  take  time  to 
figure  out  the  typographical 
cross-word  puzzles  that  afflict 
many  newspapers.  Nor  will 
they  have  much  patience  with 
us  when  the  story  about  the 
women’s  club  favoring  abortion 
under  certain  circumstances 
says  that  these  circumstances 
would  include  cases  where 
pregnancy  results  from  insects. 


The  1970 
Albert  Lasker 
!  Medical 

Journalism 
i  Award  in  the 
newspaper  field  to 

Judith  Randal 

medical  writer  for 
The  Washington  Star 
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CSI*s  typesetting 
system  makes 
Scripps  League 
newspapers 
the  first  truly 
computer  controlled 
typesetting 
operations 
in  the  nation. 

Composition  Systems,  Inc.’s  computer  controlled  The  system  is  running  smoothly.  So  smoothly 

typesetting  system  for  news,  display  and  classified  that  a  sister  paper,  the  DeKalb  (Illinois)  Daily 
ads  is  now  in  operation  at  the  Beloit  (Wisconsin)  Chronicle,  has  been  linked  to  the  Beloit  system 
Daily  News,  a  Scripps  League  daily  newspaper  with  through  Dataspeed  transmission  for  all  production 
a  circulation  of  24,000.  throughput,  including  classified  storage  and  up¬ 

dating. 

The  CSI  system  utilizes  a  small,  inexpensive 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation  computer,  three  The  Beloit-DeKalb  system,  designed  and  imple- 

magnetic  tape  drives,  four  keyljoards  and  two  pho-  mented  by  Composition  Systems,  Inc.,  is  not  just  a 
totypesetters.  CSI  supplied  standard  programs  for  “technical  achievement.”  After  only  four  months 
typesetting,  and  storing,  sorting  and  retrieving  operation,  it  is  providing  a  significant  return  on 
of  classified  ads  and  wire  service  stories.  investment. 
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Champion  Speller,  1970 


Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  pronounceV  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee,  left,  and  James  H.  Wagner, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director,  declare  Libby  Childress,  14,  who  represented  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel,  the  1970  champion. 


They  have  gone  home  now— 74  of  them— to  towns 
like  Wilber,  Nebraska  and  Coyote,  New  Mexico 
with  populations  of  less  than  2500,  to  cities  like 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
with  their  millions.  They’ve  returned  to  proud 
parents,  113  sisters  and  100  brothers,  and  countless 
teachers,  each  of  whose  devotion  to  the  National 
Spelling  Bee,  now  in  its  44th  year,  make  this 
annual  event  the  tradition  it  is. 

One  of  them,  the  young  person  pictured  above, 
returned  from  last  week’s  National  Spelling  Bee  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  special  distinction  — 
Champion  Speller,  1970. 

More  than  seven  million  youngsters  participated 
in  the  National  Spelling  Bee  at  the  local  level. 

Only  a  chosen  few  reached  Washington,  and  they. 


of  course,  deserve  a  special  salute.  They  were 
champions  all. 

To  heap  adulation  on  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  millions  of  youngsters  who  competed  locally 
wouldn’t  be  fair— and  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  58  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
that  sponsor  the  National  Spelling  Bee  commend 
all  who  participated. 

Chances  are  one  of  this  year’s  challengers  will 
be  next  year’s  champion. 
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